Beyond the rhetoric of “post- 
war miracle’* and “rising 
yen”, how is JAPAN to 
sustain its growth into a new 
economic and technological 
generation? Jon Turney 
reports on the new policy of 
strengthening fundamental 
science and on the country’s 
careful balancing of native 
and “western" traditions 
(page 12) 


Does MEDICINE fit into any 
accepted “Robbins” or 




academic teaching research? 
C. L. Berry looks at the 
special problems of the 
medical schools and 
departments (page 14) 
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The “Vietnam that tons the 




American affair. Dennis 
Duncanson focuses instead on 




ana on the war s implications 
for them (page 15) 

In party mood: in the next of 
four series on libraries and 
* projects, Davina 


[*) 1 P. I 
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„ oh of European 
POLITICAL 
PROPAGANDA at 
Lancaster (page 17) 
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Questions and answers 


The University Grants Committee be- 
haves more like the National Advisory 


Body every day; this may be the wry 
conclusion reached by many who read 
the latest circular letter from the 


committee entitled “Planning for the 
late 1980s” which was sent to universi- 
ties last week. For this 35-paiagraph 
letter with three elaborate annexes 
gives the strong impression of an 
ambition to regulate the universities in 
a detailed manner all too similar to the 
solidly bureaucratic relationship be- 
tween the NAB and the poly technics 
and colleges. Here surely in these 
pages is a triumphnnt rf/rig/sm?. 

Of course this impression, even if 
accurate, is not sufficient to condemn 
the latest of the quick-fire initiatives 
taken by the UGC since Sir Peter 
Swin ner tan- Dyer became chairman 
two years ngo. Clearly the planning of 
higher education in the future will 
depend less and less on implicit 
assumptions and gentlemens' under- 
standings and more and more on 
explicit statements and detailed paper- 
work. The growing complexity of the 
system with its often discordant in- 
terests. the increasing competition for 
resources under an inevitable regime 
oF “sloping funding' 1 which has so 
dramatically eroded the former soli- 
darity and trust between disciplines 
and institutions (if never between 
sectors), the urgent need for higher 
education to claw its way back up the 
steep ladder of priorities for public 
expenditure, all are powerful impera- 
tives that dictate a more determined 
and more professional approach to 
planning from which the universities ■ 
cannot Be exempted. 

Nevertheless the UGC’s latest in- 
itiative is open to two criticisms. The 
first is that neither the universities nbr 
; the Committee have the means to cope 
defenslblywith the process of Informa- 
tion: gathering .and policy formation 
. laid down in the circular. The second is 
■that /there seems ' to. ba„ insufficient 
coordination betwe tfrf^dme ren t UGC 
policies, on the arts:science split, on 
small departments, on research selec- 
tivity and so on. It seems to be assumed 
that the natural outcomes t5f these 
different policies can easily be made 
compatible.. A : 

/ The form of What the UGC is now 
'proposing could be described as a 


procesS^-rather than Slmply an accu- 1 
mulatlbh of university hopes and feajrs , 
to present' to the Government a? 
persuasive propaganda. This new ex- 
ercise is executive rather than aspir- 
atlonal, a big difference. It means mat 
the defects and shortcomings apparent < 
last year which could safely be over* 


for even more complex information 
and within a shorter time, allowing for 
the summer vacation. On research, 
which is covered in the circular's first 
annexe, they have to answer 16 ques- 
tions, some good for miny hours of 
debate in senates, and the UGC is 
seeking information on up to 37 sepa- 
rate deparmental headings. Few uni- 
versities will have all 37 but most will 
probably have considerably more than 
20. On student numbers (annexe two) 
and financial forecasts (annexe three), 
universities are being asked to fill in 1 2 
highly detailed tables, much of the 
necessary material being speculative 
and therefore controversial. 

. The doubts arise about both ends of 
the operation. Maybe the streamlined 
university managements of the Jarratt 
committee's dreams could produce 
coherent replies to this barrage of 
requests for information, just about. 
But it is difficult to imagine how the 
average council and senate will be able 
to fulfill this complex planning opera- 
tion in the time allowed by the UGC. 
Nor is it at all clear how the UGC will 
be able to absorb let alone process 
sensibly the mass of information it will 
receive over the next six months. To 
imagine that the new post “on the 
financial side", mentioned in the circu- 
lar, can make any serious contribution 
to climbing this administrative moun- 
tain is utterly naive. 

In any case any extra administrative 
help acquired 6y the UGC would 
mainly be applied to issues of student 
numbers ana finance. On the ■ all- 
important research policy there is still 
■ifo clear Indication of how the UGC 
will go about its business. The sugges- 
tion in the circular seems to be that the 
subject subcommittees can work with 
.the mass of undigested material that 
; will flood in frqmthe universities. But 
however hetoic the' efforts of the 
members of these subcommittees, and 
' however untiring the chairman in his 
individual struggle to produce a cohe- 
rent policy, there can be no realistic 
hope that the UGC can develop a 
defensible research policy !under such 
amateur conditions, The fear will In- 
evitably grow that any selectivity will 
be guided by that good old friend 
"informed prejudice 11 buttressed by 
the raiding of supportive evidence 
from the mouotaih of undigested uni- ‘ 
versity- responses.. . 

‘ . This would be* a 1 sad outcome. No- 
: thing would do.mpre to set brick the ' 
. cause of more purposeful planning in 
Universities thait a painful denlonstrri- 
\ don pf the sclerosis of centralization. ' 
The ; mdst urgent priority therefore 
must be to reconstruct the UGC as an 
effective planning body. Part of this 
111 involve the committee 


The second criticism is that the 
UGCs various initiatives do not 
appear to be well coordinated. This 
fear is less serious than the inability of 
the UGC la cope sensibly with the 
information it has asked universities to 
provide, but it is still worth registering. 
At times the committee’s initiatives 
seem to resemble a series of stones that 
Sir Peter has thrown into a (stagnant?) 
pool leaving their successive ripples to 
criss-cross m an unpredictable but 
exciting way. 

For instance, on .small departments 
the UGC seems to be adopting a 
largely laissez-faire attitude, although 
future guidance has been promised. 
The committee seems for the moment 
to be content that departments and 
universities should get together to 
work out sensible bilateral arrange- 
ments for rationalization. The difficul- 
ty is not only that such bilateral 
discussions tend to go well in the 
exploratory stage but slow to a crawl as 
the point approaches where resources 
and responsibilites have to be transfer- 
red; they may also conflict with other 
UGC initiatives. 

What happens if bilateral arrange- 
ments leave a university with an even 
more pronounced arts bias, a fairly 
likely outcome as strong arts depart- 
ments are often found m universities 
with a greater than average stake and 
reputation in arts and many small 
departments are likely to be in arts 
subjects? Or alternatively if they con- 
flict with the considered judgements of 
the UGC about the best research 
departments under the terras of its 
developing selectivity .policy? 

No university is likely to wish reck- 
lessly to offend the UGC by undermin- 


lessly to offend the UGC by undermin- 
ing tiie committee’s overall policy on 
the arts:science balance; nor to shift its 
centre of gravity too far towards the 


“soft", unpopular arts. Neither .ean the 
UGC itself logically tolerate a situa- 
. tlon in which piecemeal rationalization 
leads to “strong’’ research depart- 
ments being swallowed up by “weak” 
ones. Sir Peter seems to be hoping that 
It will hll come together on the night, or 
' at any rate that the mismatches be- 
tween the outcomes of his various 
initiatives will not be too serious. He 
ipay be lucky but success is hardly 
guaranteed. 

Maybe the UGC has got it the wrong 
way round. It appears to some to be 

i 1 II 'i I i .... 


ambitions, while neglecting the 
strategic planning that provides the 
necessary context for its more detailed 
initiatives. Yet it is the latter that 
and British higher 
f need; there Is no 
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ijs necessary 
achieve this would be through a 
Right* that could represent in 
mMnilS.Jftrhaps, 

Vi-« 


My 16-year-old daughter having sub. 
gested to me with some acid in bn 
voice that It is about time I wrote* 
column about tho fact that people in 
not always what they seem fan 
appearances. I have been wooded*! 
what was on her mind. After all, | 
have always known that people art 
not all that they seem, a recognftkji 
that I have assumed to be one of lb 
principal If not the only lessons (o£ . 
learned from a university educatta. 

What was on her mind was this, A : 
few weeks ago I gave my tickets for* 
orchestral concert In Leeds Tow* 
Hall to her and a boy friend, Became 
of certain physical disability, I r. 
serve for part of the season two stab 
at the front and in the middle, under 
the conductor and dose enough io the 
orchestra to exchange glances of 
appreciation or the opposite trofiL 
time to time. My daughter and her 
friend took the seats and eqjowd 1 he 
concert. It was the BfiC Philharmo- 
nic Orchestra playing some Berlioz, 
Strauss and Shostakovich. Un- 
doubtedly high class stuiT. 

The point of the story b Ihst, b 
addition to what seem to me strange 
clothes, my daughter's hajr style 
gives her a high central craf of, 
bleached white hair, with yeUoW 
sides, short Mack hair above Intdrt/ 


nifildliif-whutJ l : 1 rirTTO I ■) PIT /' i 


the back. Her friend looks ltd 
-similar. His Mohican cfesf W t#sr 
and shinier and seems to flirt oul d 
the top. He wears a Mac* tak e* 
and narrow black trousers. He w 
wears a leather collar studded wa 
metal nodules, ankle chains ibm 
pointed boots, wrist bands and head- 


.rr^rriiTTiMnw > 


cascade of diamante jewdw- ^ ; • 
What offended my dartiftf '**■ . 
that the orchestra couldn't jj™ , 
eyes off them. Tbe conductor |w|* 
gered visibly when He took bls bow, 

the ttlllsts violas kepi IooWmiJ 

and sideways from their swres. IW 
no! sure if they kept on playing wrc«S 
notes; but whenever there wcnaRJ- 
bars of rest, the pla^ ^r 
fixedly at the front row of o* 
audience. ; ■. ■ 

Well, It was absolutely 
said my daughter. Anyone 
think they hadnever seen a pm JJr 
Mohican Wore. I had a gopj “rl/ 
go up to them and say, 
matter with you, 
father is the director of a pob'SbT: 


father Is the director of a 
and my friend is 
Oxford University so dodM 
we're just B couple of Ignorem ., 
after pH you are dre®^ JjP “ u. 
black suite gild f 

more absurd than we: dp. • j 

She didn't say tW ** # 
know. At the least she jno» jjv 
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Peter Brooke 1 rolls the wicket for rationalization’ at the press conference tolaiinch (he Green Paper 

Government stands firm 
on ‘value for money’ 
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Majority 
rejects 
strike call 

by David Jobbins 
Fewer than a half of the branches of 
the college lecturers' union voted to 
support tneir leaders’ call for a one-day 
strike in support of (heir pay claim. 

Of more than 300 results reported to 
national officials of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, only 134 voted to 
for strike nction to coincide with a 
series of rallies in provincial cities, 
while 157 voted ugaihst. 

Nut flic leaders nevertheless regard 
the second wave of their industrial 
action as a success, with respectable 
turnouls at the rallies, which attracted 
more than 600 at Leeds last week and 
1200 in London on Tuesday. The final 
rally was in Belfast on Wednesday. 

However the outcome Is hi stark 
contrast with the strong support for the 
first wave of action which involved a 
withdrawal of goodwill, overtime ban 
and - no cover tor absent colleagues. 

- But it has become clear that many 
Natfhe members, while they support 
the overall campaign and their leaders’ 


byJohh O’Leary 

fka Disposals for the rationalization 
.oihi&hcr education will be produced 
•Mm 18 mrinths, when the Govem- 
, ttsthas taken stock of reaction to this 
' hMjn Green Paper. 

Jpd reaction both in Parliament 
w ia higher education was almost 
hostile as the Government 
“rated blit its plans for a smaller 
spfan mote closely geared to the 
of the economy. 

JWfeteT Bropke, under secretary 
education, described tbe 
Paper as trolling the wicket for 
[JwpdlzaiKn" and promised a clear- 
statement of the Government’s 
"S*® More the end of 1986. He 
®Jro>M.that university closures 
■*{* ppspblei but did not expect any 
« be ordered in the current decade. . 
J^paper itself warns that planning 
2J*«nMganiatlon or closure of 
nmstom should begin soon, in anti- 
S n .L” yj?!! student numbers 
to 1990s. It calls for much 
between higher 
"■wn and industry and confirms 
. upvernmertt’s policy of cortcen- 
on “tence and tech- 
; “toj. mth consequent cuts, in nop- 
; purses. ... 

• Awh. introducing the 


House of Commons, said 
report had 

ai*wi 1 totf higher, education 
J^RMlrihiite-morfe effectively 



, -■!; s. ; -' • 


to the economy. The Government was 
committed to raising standards and 
achieving value for money. 

He assured MPs that, although fu- 
ture policy was based on the lower of 
the Government's two projections of 
student demand, he would be glad to 
revise plans if more suitable applicants, 
came forward. 

Mr Giles Radice, Labour’s chief 
spokesman on education, described 
tne {taper as a miserable flop, with few 
new ideas and totally lacking in vision. - 
It was irresponsibly evasive : about 
resources, be added. 

"It will not provide wider education^ * 
al opportunities or supply (he highly 
'skilled graduates that we require, ft 
will fall to meet the research require- 
ments of industry. In short, it is a 
recipe for national decline," he said. 

Few MPs were supportive of the 
Government's approach. Mr Robert 
Rhodes . James, the Conservative 
liaison officer bn tugher education, 
said a' policy of contraction could not 
be accepted. 

The . Alliance, was equally critical. 
Mr Clement Freud, the. Liberal 
spokesman, said the paper marked a 
change from the -unacceptable to the 
intolerable, white Mr Mike Hancock, 
for the Social Democratic Party, de- 
scribed il as a betrayal of the principle 
of education. 

Mr Maurice Shock, chairman of the 
Committee of Vic e Chancellors and 

£1,000 funding 
gap revealed 

The foil detent of dje gap in funding 
• between- universities and the- public 
sector was revealed this week in a new 
' study by the Department of Education . 
andScience. 

Its contents, foUomng rnimedlateiy 
on the Green Paper’s rejection of a 
common: Unit of resource for teaching 
throughout higher education, win pro- 
vide now ammunition.for. tjje Goyern- 
. meat’s critics hi polytedinics and col- 
• -leges.’ .- i ~ 

, The liew figures, l bfodured jn coa- 
^snkati6h; with the piUVerslty Chants 
Committee and the Rational Adtfsoiy 

. «T J L_- : attiHnnt hllim- 


Principals, said the Green Paper was a 
deeply disappointing document. 
“Clearly the Government has learned 
little or nothing from the consultations 
of the past two years,” he said, adding 
that the policies for finance and stu- 
dent numbers were incompatible with 
the emphasis on excellence. .. . 

Mr John Bevan, secretary of the 
National Advisory Body, welcomed 
the acceptance of a revised Robbins 
Principle to guide access to higher 
education and the recognition of the 
importance of continuing education. 
’But he accused the Government of 
failing to understand the issues In- 
volved in access to courses. 

, The Association of University 
Teachers and the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education said that the paper demons- 
trated an utter inability to generate 
creative, rather than destructive poli- 
cies for higher education. And Mr Phil 
Wooias, president of the National 
Union of Students, accused Sir Keith 
of playing into the hands of the ultra 
left in his attacks on student unions. “If 
he tries to legislate, student unions and 
NUS will have nothing to lose. We will 
disrupt everythng we can," he said. 

Sir Keith will address a conference 
on the Green Paper, which is being 
organized jointly by the Society For 
Research into. Higher Education and 
TheTHES. - . ... 

Leader } back page 


The Development of 
Higher Education 
intothe!990s 


The Green Paper's main points 
Include: 

• likely amalgamation or closure 
of Institutions as student numbers 
foil in the 1990s; 

• loss of research fhndlng for de- 
partments or even entire universi- 
ties; 

• action to ensure freedom 'of 
speech on campuses: 

• consultation on differential pay 
to reward outstanding academics 
and those In shortage subjects; 

• approval for experimental two- 
year degrees for high fliers but no 
extension of general two-year qual- 
ifications; 

• revision of the Bobbins Principle 

to substitute ability to benefit for 
formal ■ qualifications} subject to 
cost;' ' 1 : 

• An Independent review of the 
UGC, hot a rejection of a stngle 
planning body, i 

Details, page 8 and .9 


approach to the salary dispute, are not 
prepared to take action whicn would 
conspicuously lay them open to the 
charge of d arrm afne students’ interests 


charge of damaglngstudents 1 interests 
at a critical point in the academic year. 

Many of the “no” votes were deci- 
sive, and few of the ballot returns in 
favour of strikes were sufficiently high 
for the union to instruct Us members to 
take action. Leaders had to be content 
with an authorization under union 
rules. 

The union's conference this 
weekend in Plymouth will be asked bv 
activists to step up industrial action this 
term, Including a call for a refusal to 
disclose internal '. assessments, non- 
cooperation with. fee collection and 
collation of educational statistics. . 

- There is no apparent geographical 
pattern to the results, with colleges, in 
the soft south appearing as determined 
as in those the north and Wales. But 
one factor could be an unwillingness to. 
take strike action in areas where 
education authorities have declared 
their support for tbe teachers 1 case. 

Labour and Liberal MPs have 
joined forces to support the university- 
lecturers’ demand for an independent 
inquiry, in to ;|helr .salary erosion. 

. An; early day motign tabled by 
Labour education spokesman . Mr 
Giles Radice has attracted the signa- 
tures of 57 MPs - and Liberal chief 
whip Alan Beilh.has suggested that 
some' Conservatives might be per- 
suaded to add their names. 


Top firms promise to match Thatcher’s £43m 






university ^ulvetart rctodswi almost 

stdtic** • ■ v ■ • * * 

fa ‘l 980/81. tbe local authority fa- 
stltutfcn* are shown receiving _£»0 
more, per student than the udverades 
after allowing for research. The volun- 
tary and dfrcctW obUegtt are 


£1,000 per student better off than the 
universities. \ . . . v „ r 

.,B(it in the .coding, academic year, 

• . .r . l • . nit naae 3 


by; Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent ' ' 

Leading industrialists pledgri' to ln- 
cfease their support for technological 
higher education in a two-hour meet- 
log with the Prime Minister on Tues- 
day, shortiy.bflfore publication of the 
Green Paper calling for closer links 
between education and Industry: . 

Hie meeting, brought together 26 : 
Influential business figures with Mrs 
Thatcher, grid ministers .and officials 
from the education, industry, employ- 
ment and Scottish' departments as a 
follow-up to the announcement earlier 
this year of £43 mllliojTdf Government : 

eSucatlo*? OVer the n«t three years. . • 
Selection of universities - and prpb- 

SWSSSM'pSPS: 

agreenient?.for industrial support for 
speciSc ,departni«tots, : as: part of. he. 
‘‘new partnership", prtpiwed m the 
first report from the committeeon skill 
shoriaffs nnijef Mr John BtjlchM y<r 
iunderweretary of «tate,at the, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry/ .: ' v 
Whitehall souses said toe me<ff|ng a 
wai -pKwwe, 'aiid '^Je <auft J to 
SSeihft e^Wuar scale 6f neW indtlSf-” 


rial contributions would iqatdi or 
exceed the, £43 million, although the 
private: sector input: will be in kind 1 
rather than cash. ' - 

Firms' represented at the meeting 
Included piajbr information technolo- 
gy companies - Ferranti, IBM. OEC, 
Logics, Racal , Thbrn-EMI , STC, and 
PleSsCy-and companies Tram a range 
of other industries. 

The companies will come forward 
with offers of equipment, help with 
lecturing arid .design of courses* extra 
sandwich course places and more stu- 
dent sponsorships; Many of the firms 
involved do some, of those' things 
already, but the Government expects a 
signmcifTjt overall increase. r ' • .. 

■ Hewlett-Packard UK. whose ?h air- 
man Mr David Baldwin was at the • 
Tuesday meeting.: announced after-: 


and secretaries of state, were Intent bn 
ubdejlining the importance 1 of the 
industrial contribution." His company 
whs anxious to respond ; ! 

IBM UK has alsd just announced ap 
addywri lolt!l;durreht *prohramiiie *df ■ 
dojwifoihs, a plait 16 link ffvf uriWifritHy . 


chemical engineering departments to 1 
an IBM-installed mainframe at fihpe- 
rial'CdJlege, London/ 

. However, it still remain to be seen 
how many truly new initiatives emerge 
from the industry side in response to 
the Governments cash injection. The 
companies, at the Downing Street 
meeting draw up a list of their oxisting 
help for higher education institutions 
beforehand, but not a list of new plans,' 

' There is also a doubt, about tbe role . 
of the Information Technology Skills 
Agency set up by the Confederation of - 
British Industry’s education ; founda- . 
tlon mid chaired by Sir Robert, Cl ayton 
of GE(C. The official view is that the . 
age ncy will coord inale industrial lihks, . 
but many companies may opt to do 
business for themselves: : 

The Government also announced 
that Sir Keith' Joseph, Secrtfary of 
State for Education and Science, -will 
hold detailed discussions with Arms 
about theft contributions, apd their 
views, bn the selection of centres for . 
Government aid,. - And there Will be a 
kecond meeting with the Prime Minis- 
ter to discuss progress in the field early 
in .1986,- which, the Government has . 

■ desljrfefcd'Indusuy Yetyr- 1 V ' * " s 
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Dilemma of library costs 


> ! 


Sir, -Not often since the departure of 
Laurie Taylor have your columns 
given me cause for mirtn; however, in 
your issue of May 10 the juxtaposition 
of two unrelated items on the from 
page raised a smile, albeit wry and 
somewhat faint. A member of the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals, commenting on the Jarratt 
report, says: “The work that matters is 
in the library and the labora- 


level funding once the 1981 round of 
cuts had been completed. 

Moreover this is not merely a local 


problem: statistics of university library 
expenditure throughout the UK de- 
monstrate that the St Andrews’ experi- 


lory . . and my colleague Profes- 
sor Lamb estimates that the costs of 
scientific research arc rising at some- 
thing like 5 per cent above trie national 
rate of inflation. 

The former statement may be a 
truism, and the latter a cause for 
concern; but would that the costs of 
university libraries were increasing at 
such a low rate! In my own university- - 
despite a Widespread determination to 
support the library as generously as 
other pressures permit - I can point to 
a decrease of about 10 per cent In 
purchasing power in each year since 
1980/81; and the decline seems to be 
accelerating with the final abandon- 
ment of the Government's promise of 


ence is not atypical; national expendi- 
ture on books and periodicals is lag- 
ging far behind the (optimistic) infla- 
tion figures given in the CVCP’s own 
Index of University Costs, to the cur- 
rent extent that an increase of 25 per 
cent (or £21 per student) would be 
needed in the current year merely to 
return to the 1980/81 level, which itself 
wns not fully adequate for our real 
needs. The reason is simple: purchase 
costs regularjy increase by more than 
IS per cent annually, while disposable 
income may rise by 5 per cent if we 
arc very lucky. * 

Quite clearly there is no immediate 
prospect of this kind additional fund- 
ing being generally provided; yet 
everyone from the university Grants 
Committee downwards continues to 
urge us to maintain library purchasing 
as the basic platform for teaching ana 
research. We, as librarians responsible 


for administering something like 4 
per cent of our universities' budgets, 
are at least as highly conscious as any 
of our colleagues of the paramount 
national need for cost-effectiveness; 
we have reduced our hours of opening, 
lengthened the queues at our issue 
desks, and generally eliminated every 
“luxury 1 * which might conflict with the 
need to maintain our purchasing pow- 
er at the highest possible level. 

Yet we are still forced to embark on. 
round after round of cancelling sub- 
scriptions to essential periodicals, and 
to see dozens of highly desirable 
monographs eluding us in every area of 
research because we cannot afford to 
buy them: does the Government really 
wish us to degenerate into third world 
libraries and, by extension, into third 
world universities? 1 cannot believe 
this to be true; vet It is the ineluctable 
consequence of continuing the course 
of action now being taken by our 




lolitical and financia? masters, 
ours faithfully, 

A. GRAHAM MACKENZIE, 
Librarian, University Library, 
St Andrews. 


Celestial myth Investing abroad 


!' ! i j ' 1 


Sir, -The mistaken idea that astrology 
is about celestial influence is a peren- 
nial source of confusion. Scientists 
need not fear that correlations be- 
tween cosmic and terrestrial events are 
astrological ( THES , May 17), because 
what is established by scientific 
methods is science. Astrology has 
never been structured as on investiga- 
tion into celestial influence: it is based 
on symbolic connections and occult 
prediction (hardly any astrological 
rules have stood up to statistical ex- 
amination: G. Dean, Recent advances 
In natal astrology , 1977). In fact, 
astrologers hove no need of .true -or 
consistent rules - their predictions (or 
other pronouncements) are ell that 
matter ty them and their clients. 


Sir,- John O’Leary’s analysis (THES, 
May 17) of the numbers of overseas 
students coming to the UK makes 
dispiriting reading. His reference to 
Government inaction set against the 
rhetoric of ministers is thrown into 
sharpest relief in the area of promotion . 
of British higher education abroad. 

An “extra" sum of £100,000 was set 
aside as oart of the (dare we say it?) 
this 

ispei 

started up the Education Cou'nsollin 

r- ! -L a m 


Pym package for this purpose. The 
sh Council grasped the nettle and 
:‘Educatic 
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: ANTHONY ff. STGNE. ■■■ 

186 K^nnington Park Road, 

Londoq, SE11-. 

Power game r 

TSfo-l wgs gratified id notetbat.yqu. 

: found occasion to print a photograph 1 . 

: and short piece on the International , 
. simulation exercise Involving students* 
, frqm Newcastle , and : Durham- in.. a ' 

’ pdwer politics game (THES. May 10): 
.,1 should, however, like to make one 
correction. The language students in? 
volved were from New College 
■ Durham, and not from Durham Uni- 
versity as you stated. • • < . 

‘Yours. fa(th fully. " 

•p: cpNNELL,. : ■ ; . 

NewCpllege /Durham. 


Britisl 


Service in Malaysia, Singapore am. 
Hong Kong, doing many of the things 
the British. Council should have been . 
1 doing years ago anyway but, it has to 
be said, doing them very well. Institu- ' 
tions paid up to £5,000 apiece as the 
prime contributors to the service, with 
some assistance from the Pym money. 

, There Is currently a wrangle about 
, : the second Year’s subscription to the 
service and how the scheme should be 
developed. A compromise qn who 
pays what will no doubt be. arrived a t to 


allow the scheme to hobble on. But 
what is really needed is A vote of 
confidence (and -funds) from the Gov- 
ernment in order to match and build on 
institutional contributions. This would 
enable the excellent and coordinated 
strategies, guidance arrangements and 
literature pioneered under the scheme 
to be developed in other British Coun- 
cil offices overseas, notably Indonesia 
and Korea, where Britain is rapidly 
losing out to our “competitors 1 ' for 
overseas applicants. . 

Failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment to come up with extra cash will 
provoke only the suspicion that institu- 
tions will end up being asked to foot 
the bill for- all education promotion 
activity carried out by the British 
Council.- If this is.an issue of national 
importance, as ministers keep telling 
us, adequate central fupding is para- 
mount. ' . 

Yours faithfully, 

RUPERT BRISTOW,. 

Head of Student Services^ 7 
Polytechnic of the South Bank. 



Threat to 
local records 

Sir, - It was encouraging to 
Danger to local records 
Peter Aspdcn (THES, May 10), uj 
Local Government Bill currentlyb 
House of Lords docs indeed th 
to cause a dislocation in the pn 
of archives’ services in metro 
counties nnd the Greater Uh 
Council. It is to be hoped that funk 
publicity will be given to the dismals 
effect of the biff in these (and 
respects. ■ 

[ believe, however, that whatk 
Adrian Ailes (development office j 
the Historical Association) b report 
to have snid could be slightly 
strued in one respect. “The tat fa 
government reorganization emu 
ized all record offices within mctn» 
litan counties, which mack am] 
easier and enabled fully-qualified 
trained staff to look after ikea. 1 
Unfortunately, this statement tea 
implication, probably uninteadU. 
which is unfair to ray coHeagmi 
metropolitan district record oflka 
who are “fully qualified and total 
staff" and very good whivisb. Ik 1 
tion is not the quality of sbffa 


question 

but the level of startin 

•The position of local authority re> 
cord offices and archive services i 
metropolitan areas is a complex bn 
and has a complicated bacfcgroui 
The real debate is centred - u yw 
reporter did imply - on the quatkHof 
resources. 

What is the lowest tier of loaf 
government at which record offices 
can strategically and viably operate? 
Can districts (or even counties -m 
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remarks, made by the Secretary of. ! 
State at a conference organized by the 
CBI and the Open University' THES, 
May 3).. It is the kind of encourage- 
1 meat that many of us who have worked 
for the development of open learning 
.. systems need to spur us on i n this fieldT 

• I hope that the opportunity was afro 
[ taken, at that; conference to. point to 
. work in open learning which ; comple- ,' 
ments that of the Open University; the ’ 

. work by ' bodies .sqqh as the Notional.'. 
Extension Cbllegel tVieForther Educa- 
tion Staff College and the Council far 
Educational Technology in association 

•■ J * k tahTu.^ '"-'.'--j find irti- 

ier educa- 




further educa- eff^ " ? ^ dciern,,ne 

. GEOFFREXlUBfiAm.;?: 

Dltectot-, Council (dr Educational % ; 
Technology,; •. ‘ . . i ...W 

•Chairman, Open Tech ^Development 
• Reyfow AdrisqryQfouptv. ..... y. ; 


with marly fofward-looking Snd iih- 
figi native people in' the furthr 
‘’oh, sodtor, .v ■ v . .. . .<■ ; ... v . 

' first Dili forward' In tho Russell report,: 

; of '‘forms ot provision at -other; levels. 

, *hich . would benefit ' from . -,w 
: modest ’analogue of the !Open 1 OnJk ' 
Yehity" ; which j withthepawcrjfui 

Private irtedmo > 

:sir;:J : r kgroifia birri'd-' 

■ Jab^^s'^ncl^on ifliESi May.3) : . 
.. that- thd private income: of ubi Varsities: 

; is growing, 1 l.haYB tq pobit bdt that the 
. figilr« qUp;ted r ih . the aCcdmpanying i 
tawoure^ rorreCt. Thdumycmlleff ' 
'bim : uOC ti inqo’rtp • hi.. 1982/83 [ 


backing of the, Manpower Services 
Commission, is now being established 
the Open Tech/. ► 

■' Cotild l also take the opportunity of 
offering a word of caution, as dld SIr 
Keith, in respect of cost-effectiveness. . 
It is, of course, true that the costs per 
student of open and distant learning 
systems fall as the number of students 
Increases, What has not been estab- 
lished is an acceptable measure of 
cost-effective dess jn education in re- 
spect of any method, orthodox or 
innovative. We cad determine costs; 
effectiveness is another matter.) 

. To say that evaluation Is difficult is 
riot to deny that it is worffi attempting, 
i.believc the development ) review; 
activity being conducted for the Open’. 
Tech unit by the Tavistock. IristUute is. 
very valuable riiaferiai - but 
ifc it 





rateiof Increase does, nbt seem related 
tQ.thfc discussion, s - : ; - -.j. 


fwiiwnt • ri « , • j: •.< ^ 1 • 

;• TaMDgri Wrkmg . definition of I'prir' - 
veto fohds w oyerse^ — • > 
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High climb, low cost . 

Up the wall 

Sir, - David Jobbings report on the ' 
inadequacy of cllrabing walls at uni- 
versities and polytechnics ( THES , 
May 10) highlights the major prob- 
lem of climbing wall design - a 
problem not helped by the Sports 
Council’s Handbook fif Sparts and 
Recreational Building Design . ; 

At Teesslde Polytechnic, at the 

we were fortunate fn not only having 
the enthusiastic cooperation of Ian 
Dunn of the BMC but also the advice 
of a “rock literate” climber who was 
also a design , student at the 
polytechnic. This particular skilled 
Input by Rober Ives ensured that we 
have got k, wall which Is at least 
“worth-a visit”. . . 

■ When one takes into account the 
physical Imitations of (he area in 
which the Wall Is built nod the 
bureaucratic and 1 financial f con- 
straints encountered, I believe that 
we have In fact got an additional 
: recreation facility of excellent value. 
The >raU dld noPcost the Mme ag a 
squash court,- cUiTehtiy ? around 
£30,000, It was built on a self-help 
basts for under £300. :; f *•'- ■/. \[ ' - ' ’• • 

; Had ; £30,0fi0 ; beeq' available to 
: spend on ' 'fecreatiori' facilities then I 
aih:afr»ld,'Mr Duttn, tba( wd would 
have op ted for'k sq u ash court on the 1 
grounds of greater antkipafed stui ; 
dent 090 . However, Lam Impressed 
at the use that, our £300 Wall is getting .. 
feorn both students (experienced and 
beghmer ctimbers of both sexes) and 
.mrnnbers'o/ the local mountaineering 
;ciub.. ■ ): /;• v T'T^y^- 7 /'; 

The problem to which t would now- 
' Jts* to ufeett attention fe hoW Can we > 
, biltid a self-lrelp squash cbti|t for) 
W for i 'few. ! hundred pounds? ; 


'architects,' bcdldert el al, ^qiiash, 
j literafe” (W hot, would ( be welcome, 

v i '/^v/ 

TCqsride'I^y^hnlC^ ^ University 
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Report clears FCS of extremist charges 


by David Jobbins 
A report on the events during the 
Federation of Conservative Students' 
conference in Loughborough is to 

dear the organization of charges of 
vandalism, political extremism and 

Howarth, MP for Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon and an FCS vice 
chairman, was asked to carry out the 
investigation in parallel with the m- 
rjuiry ordered by FCS party chariman 
John Selwyn Gummer. 


Mr Gummer accused the FCS of 
unacceptable . behaviour and sus- 
pended its grant pending the outcome 
of the inquiry. But Mr Howarth, who is 
in the anal stages of assessing the 
evidence he has amassed, will say that 
the Press reports of vandalism nnd 
disruption were exaggerated. 

Instead, any damage or mess was the 
result of the inability of a small number 
of guests at a party to hold their beer, 
rather than some sinister political 
plot. 


He will also conclude that although 
there are signs of aggressive factional- 
rim with FCS, there is no evidence lhat 
this exceeded what would be expected 
in anv oolitical sathcrinv where differ- 


ing views arc deeply hi 
evidence of Intolcran 


retd. Nor is there 
erance, or flirtation 
with political extremism and support 
for fascist regimes. 

The official inquiry is due to report 
to senior members of the national union 
in the middle of June, and Mr Gummer 


has said lhat individuals found culpab- 
le will be expelled. 

But Mr Howarth, who will he sub- 
mitting his report to the inquiry, said: 
“The party should have shoulders 
broad enough to shrug off a degree of 
political embarrassment arising from 
the ideological exuberance of some of 
Us student members. 

“FCS should not be judged by the 
extravagant and regrettable behaviour 
of a small number of its members". 


£lm compensates for 
cuts and Harrington 


by Karen Gold 

A special £1 million grant is to go to the 
Polytechnic of North London to com- 
pensate for cuts in student numbers 
and an estimated £190,000 in legal 
costs because of the case of National 
Front student Patrick Harrington. 

Directors of London’s other four 
technics have backed the Inner 
Jdon Education Authority in giving 
-the'one-oftll million to PNL as part ot 
the authority’s distribution of £11 
Billion “tapping up” for 1985/86. 

Thefll million means a steady-state 
topping up, compared with predictions 
earlier this year the (LEA would cut its 
t education topping up by £7 
- around £1 million per 
, echnic. Instead, the polys will 
ve an Income up by arouna 7 per 
cent on 1984/85, with another £800, 600 
the authority is keeping In reserve to pressing' the polyt 
pay for early retirements and volun- method of ethnic monitor! 
tanr redundancies. 

Notices Bsking 
r retirement h 


for 


would increasingly argue forUgjoal 
cooperative or mint services) prank 
the proper level of resources for efi» 
tlve archives' services, laktai's*? 
account changes in informadoo (ftt 
nology, techniques of coruemita, 
capital expenditure on suitable ; stoof 
conditions, and thd level of stafGqB 
administer records? ■ ' •/ 

The preservation of rartropo™ 
county record offices of pouhT w ® 
archives services in meifejMUtMfWfr 
tics would certainly help to create Ot 
conditions In which brttewejouftw 
record offices could bepnraftra^ 
Even so, there is a wide 
provision and resource) in the roeiro- 
politan counties, from, no county 
vice in the West Midlands throjg 
embryonic’ county services, tnsoia 
Yorkshire, Merseyside sttA Grew 
Manchester (the latter' rcpJJTjE 
veloping) to the excellent 
services in West Yorkshire anaT)« 
and Wear. Similarly, ihflre Is mb* 
disparity between county semen 
shire counties. • • j 

At the nionient. the'pro^. 
local records services is . 

K ‘ snt onpcrmisslve taWatifflUa 
Government 

1962 with the nincnUmenUoFtjei^ 
Government Act 1972 Jj J 
tan counties) and the polidcri 
local authority elected mcm^_ 
sequently, we have lh! s )PJJ , he njC 
ness of provision through" 1 
The Society of Archly 
Association of County AfHS 
very much concernedwith ev™| 
National Archives 
; greater v unlformity 
service, and the empdthy^ 
standing of. those In 
Wodld, I’m sute, be vw^y • 
. ated. . . 

Yours sincerely. - 
DAVID PpSTLE^, 

Archives, ’ . . ••'/ ■v / 

; Shcffleld Cjty Libraries; 


for volunteers 
ave already gone out 
at PNL, which will still be £660,000 
worse off than this year after inflation 
k taken Into account, according to an 
ILEA spokesman. 

Had ILEA not granted the special 
UraUlioD the polytechnic would have 
been over tl ,500,000 worse off. 


iJwrdlng to ILEA this is partly due to 
ue legal costs of the cases involving 
National Front philosophy student 
Patrick Harrington all last year which 
«e*tjmatcd at between £150.000 and 
fW«00Q with some of the bills still not 
mjw. 


The other reason is the cuts in PNL 
student numbers in social science - 
PNL is particularly vulnerable to 
National Advisory Body plans to re- 
duce social science and arts to make 
way For science and engineering - and 
the fact that PNL, unlike the other 
London polys, had not received NAB 
special research or biotechnology 
money. PNL’s share of the advanced 
further education pool will increase 
only by 0.09 per cent in 1985/86 - a cut 
after inflation - compared with in- 
creases of 8.7 per cent for City of 
London and 9.8 per cent, for South 
Bank polytechnics. 

The distribution of £7 million of the 
ILEA money will be on the points 
scheme awarding extra money for 
ILEA residents, mature and part-time 
students and women introduced by the 
authority last year. The authority is 
‘ ' L ~ ■’ ■echnics to lino a 

so this 

factor can be included in subsequent 
years. 

The authority found the extra 
money by drawing on its reserves, 
which are now very depleted, accord- 
ing to an ILEA spokesman. The 
apparent steady state of the grant 
masked considerable changes in the 
way -it was made up, in particular 
through the points system, ne said. 

The acting director of PNL, Dr John 
Beishon, said he expected to be able to 
make., the necessary savings at the 
polytechnic through natural staff los- 
ses and the early retirement scheme. 
He did not expect PNL to need 
another special grant next year. 



Getting ahead: Middlesex Polytechnic’s Professor Neal French, head 
of the school of product design, shows off a terracotta head of the 
frime Minister which he modelled as a commission for the chairman 
of the polytechnic’s governors, Councillor Vic Usher JCoundllor Usher 

R resented the head to the London Borough of Barnet which contains 
Irs Thatcher’s Finchley constituency. Professor French spent more 
than. four hours oh four sittings with the Prime Minister at Downing 
Street. 


Freedom 
of speech 
charter 

Student and trade union leaders are 
close to agreement wilh other leading 
organizations in higher education on a 
charter for freedom of speech on 
university and college campuses. 

The initiative is intended to unite 
students and lecturers with the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, the Nation- 
al Advisory Body, vice chancellors and 
polytechnic directors in a commitment 
to the principle of independent and 
democratic student unions. It comes 
from the National Union of Students, 
which fears increasing pressure on the 
autonomy of student unions. 

The latest draft is being circulated 
this week, although it is understood 
that many of the organizations already 
approached are ready to ratify it. 

Mr Phil Woolas, president of NUS, 
had hoped that the charter would be 
ready in time lo coincide with publica- 
tion of the Green Paper, which was 
known to deal with the issue of 
political activity and free speech on 
campus. 

But one of the factors in the dclny 
has been the reservations of the 
teacher unions over u section of the 
charter dealing with politics in the 
lecture theatre. 

An early draft referred to the need 
for students to take port in reasoned 
debate if their experience of higher 
education was to be complete. It then 
said that university polytechnic and 
college authorities ana lecturers “can- 
not allow active politics into the lecture 
theatre”. 

In particular the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education felt that this phrase was too 
restrictive, and that for a full curricu- 
lum it was impossible not to lecture on 
various ideologies. 

The wording has now been refined 
to take account of this view, and the 
NUS aim lo avoid students importing 
their political differences, it now 
reads: ’’Institutions and lecturers 

should not allow political activities to 
distort the learning and teaching pro- 
cess". 


Welsh 



£1,000 gap 
in funding 
revealed 

••Bawd from front page 

.^position ■* transformed, with both 
iwwal authority and voluntary and 
grcrt grant Institutions more than 
^^dent behind the universi- 
f£.j ■ i “Ed authority sector is 
“M to.have put its funding per 
cent over the period, 
jy* universities’. cut was only 3 

for the- transformation 

uxnbe^olfel. 118 PpP 0 ^ student 
5° c lther sifie of the binary. 

atfwrihf*. for the local 

!^ ot - anally rose fastest 
covered in the 
Si H per cent increase in 
swallowed up the 
At the some time, 
hdd down recrult- 

that 3() percent 
set aside by the NAB. 
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United you must stand, historians told 


Historians must overcome the frag- 
mented nature of their disdpline and 
make a concerted effort to prevent the 
subject from disappearing from the 
curricula of schools and universities, a 
Historical Assodation meeting was 
told. . 

The meeting, chaired by the provost 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, Lord 
Bloke, was called to discuss the Im- 
pending atmosphere of crisis among 
historians, who see the Government s 
emphasis on science as a threat to their 
work, ' „ , 

Lord Blake said a speech by the 
Secretary of State for Education,. Sir 
Keith Joseph, last February on the 
importance of teaching history showed 
that he appredated the subject’s im- 
portance. “But unfortunately, this 
does not seem to have been followed 
up by any concrete action", he said. 
And although many people had 


been working to stress the value of 
history to the public, the meeting, held 
at the House of Lords, called for fresh 
action by schools, universities and 
polytechnics to press home their case. 

Talks will now take place between 
the Historical Association, the British 
Academy and the Royal Historical 
Society so they can make a new, joint 
approach to Sir Keith in defence of 
their discipline. 

Dr Brian Harrison, from Oxford 
University, said one of the biggest 
problems historians faced was the 
diverse nature of the subject. “We are 
very fragmented, both between histo- 
rians ana school teachers and between 
different types of history. We must 
join together and decide what 


our 


priorities are". 

Mr Sean Hughes, Labour MP for 
Knowsley South, said there was a 
"very real danger” that history would 


follow classics out of the mainstream 
syllabus altogether. “Enthusiasm for 
history seems to be dying, and it Is the 
enthusiasm of those who teach it which 
is its most important element*' , he said. 

Dr John Bourne, from Birmingham 
University, said after the meeting that 
historians needed to get their message 
across to employers and parents to 
help their subject survive. "History 
graduates are very competitive In the' 
jobs market, and this is a message we, 
must get across to some employers, 
and they must get across to parents. A 
lot of nonsense currently exists in the 
heads of parents about the nature of 
the subject,” he said. 

“We are facing a tough time, but we 
must put the team together before we 
start playing the game," he i said, 
relenting to the- lack of cooperation 
which presently, exists among those 
involved lo the subjecti •. • 


Funding row unresolved 


Immediate and future cooperation ^be- 
tween Ideal authorities ahd (he Man-, 
power Services Commission ove . r n °h 
advanced further education now nahgs 
on a meeting of politicians taking place 
next Week, 

It is now up to commissioners and 
- elected representatives of the local 
aulnbrities to see whether they can 
emeiit over what level ot 


the MSC and offered both the commis- 
sion and employers a major say on 
NAFE provision! 

The stumbling black came over fi- 
nance; The local authorities are keen 
for the MSC to finance all of N AFE so 
as not to pndariger cOurses whlon are ■ 
not "leading edge" but are prepared to ' 
refund for whatever percentage of. 
provision fails to recruit. The commit- . 
- 1 isted that if the MSC 


financial control the commission , sion’s officers insisted that If the MSU 
should have after a working party of did this, it would be entitled to n refund 
officers failed to do so. 

. If they fail to reach agreement; it |s 
quite likely that the conflict between 
the MSC Rnd local authorities which 


arose , last year over the . White- Paper 
Training for Jobs p resume and 
* “ ; of co 


funding of courses' will bdrehaotic. 

'group 
Ily reai 


The officer level aroup which met 


last week successful^ reached agree- 
ment on most aspects. In, particular it 
agreed on a three* year pjan-wmen 
would form the basis of a cprittacrwitli 


on the whole provision. 

It Is understood that the commis- 
stao’s insistence on this form of funq- 
inn is due to pressures from ministers 
at the Department of Employment, 
Lbbai authorities are.wnfedlhg If .. 
no agreement is reached nartTuesday. 

forced to close. 


Victims of 
cuts ‘blitz* 

Adult educators have been likened, to 
survivors of a blitz in the University of 
London’s department of extramural 
•studies' recently published annual re- 
port. ; •• ' 

In the .report Professor Brian 
Groombridge, the director, saw signs 

Five mem- 

not 

_ ITr _ , the 

course output had declined from 1 ,000 
to 700 courses. 

“We are like survlvofs of a blitz, 
dock WUh our storiM of whal a bomb 
did here or a landmine there,” he said, 

Nevertheless progress had been 
made by the dopariirient. The provi- 
sion of open access courses to umvetsi-, 
ty level remained? most Important arid 
of fivi finin ' in kfch neology fou r were 
exfrdito&iW dlplbfnh’hotrfotrf; •/ 1 ” " 



Cash pledge 
to preserve 
museum 

The Government has guaranteed the 
future funding of the Manchester 
Museum, the only university museum 
in the country which relies on substan- 
tial local authority financing, after the 
proposed abolition of the Greater 
Manchester Council. 

TheGMC currently provides a grant 
of. . about £220.000. a year to the 
museum - roughly 42 per cent of Its 
revenue spending - which the Govern- 
ment has promised to earmark for the 
three years following the council’s 
abolition, via the University Grants 
Committee and Manchester Universl- - 
ty. which owns the museum. 

But it has made no such guarantee 
oh providing capital grants for special . 
needs, which the GMC has also given 
to the museum, at an average annual 
rate of £50.000 for the last eight years. - 

The council has also given the . 
museum up to £10,000 a year ‘for its . 
travelling exhibition scheme in the past 
- another factor for which the Govern- 
ment has not allowed in its proposals. 

Mr Alan Warhurst, the director of 
the museum, said the additional sums 


provided by the council have proved 
indishcnsible in the last few years. 
"The revenue funding we receive 

ting, 
for 

new or different”, he 


just about keeps the museum running, 
but, there is no money available for 
doing anything new or different”, ... 
said.- thou t it. wc shall Just do'- 
nothing and remain very static". 

But elsewhere, the Government 
move has been interpreted as a signifi- 
cant precedent. In bis annual report. '• 
the director * of Oxford’s Ash mole an 
Museum, Sir David Piper, said: "This 
does at least nnd at last indicate that it 
is possible for government to provide 
an - element of. more or- less direct 
funding to university museums (o ack- 
nowledge their non-university respon- . 
sjbllities". 

The Ashmolean had not succeeded 
in attracting any fitiancialsupport from . 
dty or County authorities for the , 
’clvic-servlccs provided.'-’ - ’ T ’ 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


DON'S 

DIARY 


*«■- I 


SUNDAY 

Up at dawn. The big day has arrived. 
Wiih four kids, thisleciurcr and wife 
arc off (o Hong Kong to help launch 
what must he the world's last 
polytechnic. Thntcherfte cuts dwin- 
dle in significance as we settle hack 
and the jumbo points its nose to- 
wards the Orient. 

Out East, they say, students grow 
on trees. Could this be Ei Dorado 
after the Inst lean years In nn English 
poly? Or perhaps the reverse ana for 
a fleeting moment my mind sees a 
1 class of SOOChmesc being instructed 
in the nrt of violin playing. 

Actually this possibility diminishes 
the prospect of dista nt Ca thny fa r less 
than the announcement of a boring 
In-flight movie which tends to reduce 
the adventure to the level of a 
package trip to Wcstou-supcr-Marc 
on a Dank . Holiday. This is the 
povorty of modern travel. And 
Dubai, our stopover, no longer a 
name from the Arabian Nights . is 
merely a conveniently placed petrol 
station en route. 

Some romanticism is restored by 
the captain's positional announce- 
ments. We pass over the Indian 
subcontinent then a little north of 
Mandalay as we head for the south- 
ern coast of Chinn. 

MONDAY 

: A -long but smooth trip almost over. - 
■The . spectacular evening outline of 
Hong Kong conics into view. Wc 
h£w? lost eight, hours but kids have) 
had a good journey. They have been 
amusing hardened Heatnrow-Hong 
Kong commuters with their enthu- . 
siasms for maiden flight. 

Airport formalities give ua first 
experience of Asian bureaucracy. 
Outside ah eagle-eyed poly admin 
assistant spots my official badge (to 
be Affixed at the, moment of touch- 
down, the instructions SRid) arid we 
Ore transported by poly minibus to 
plush down town hotel! Pocket 
money is handed over and a reminder 
that work, begins at 9 ant the follow- 
ing day, : .•-. 

tUESDAY- 

Left the others to jtficoVer. 1 ifrqm ! 
jetdag Whlle l resume contact With 
assigned poly guardian atmel &t hotel 
desk. Shown' through the Bright 


Golden Shopping Arcade. This is the 
ultimate in user friendliness. For the 
price of ii pint or beer a 1 6- year-old 
entrepreneur will cony a well known 
piece of computer software while you 
wait. Copyists deal in videos and 
even whnfe textbooks which are 
delivered complete with i ornate 
binding. 

I am told that copying is not seen as 
wrong but as a legitimate form of 
enterprise even though they are 
periodically rounded lip find heavily 
fined. No wonder European nnd 
American publishers shrink from 
sending specimen copies out here. 
On the way- back from work in the 
evening walk down Dunbarton Road 
and post letters in one of the King 
George V red pillarboxes. 

THURSDAY 

Attended first committee meeting. 
Coloured safari suit seems to he de 
rigneur while traditional tropical kit 
of white knee-length socks and long 
shorts not much in evidence. ■ 

At the meeting, formation of local 
version of the Council for National 
Academic Awards high on the agen- 
da. Afterwards repair to Chinese 
restaurant for lunch. Interesting 
choice of dishes . including house 
speciality: noodles with fermented 
beancyrd, pig's trotter in soup. 
Perhaps next time. Develop phobia 
about manuging with chopsticks, . ■ 

Staff around the tnblc tome from 
Hong Kong and around the world: 
Japan, Australia, India and the 
USA, though predominantly from, 
Britain in (his last bastion of Empire. 
The founding of a second polytechnic 
goes some way to satisfying the 
terrific demand for places in higher 
education. Difficult to believe there 
will be over a thousand students in 
September. 

Planning looks different from early 
days nt Enneld College of Technolb- 


days nt Enneld College of Technolb-, 
gy at time of Robbins. Theh- we 
proceeded along chaotic growth 


paradoxical in q 
economic system 

FRIDAY 


Go out to visit .thfi Staff quarters in 
New Territories. Worst fears fcalized 


jcuiagivrniic V inanic -tm.ii 

assigned poly guardian aqgd hi hotel 
desk. Shown' through tne Bright 
steamy heat- to (he new poly head-: 
quarters. It occupies top floors' of 
ultra .modem mirrored building in 
Mdngkok - the mo$i populous place 
gn the face of (tie Earth according to 
the record books. This is easy to 
believe,.- '• r . " r ... . 

First, cjuty is; .to “sign hi” and. then 
am.-fhatyh .to , office to: mfcet new. 
colleagues.. All working conpieri- 


Devon farmhouse. Have to adjust 
my acadtimlc c(ock. . - 
All staff shqre one room. ,THey 
havCiklndly reserved pdeSk tor me; 
next to ■window with an incredibly 
bfight blue : MeW of Hong; Kohg 
WjfiwJth ' Mtohaltah-sty l«: sty 
[me fjf the Island In the background. 


, ; Quite different fr6m the view of 10ft 
■ bnek ivelV as. 'seen front my office |h 
yeafyolcL te hmofgry hutsln Pah* 


: us first by appearance of an immense high 
eaucracy. rise atop an already steep hill: We 
)ly admin have. been allocated one of the top 
badge (to floors. - 

of touch- The lift sticks between the 24th and 

i) and we 25th floors. A local person trapped 
iimbus to too and we are able to communicate 
i. Pocket with the outside wojtd through sill In 
t reminder lift d«>r as temperature rises; Ro- 
he follow- member to keep stiff upper lip in 
these circumstances. Twenty minutes 
■ . ! later, calamity averted, we are in our. 

eyrie and looking at fine views across 
,v er - from t0 China in Uie distance though we. 
Sf^WLth d ^ re » ot ■«* tor Tearrof 

Sfe & \jr?iht New Territories resembles a 

poly head- \ at & *“«<«"* site, Hong Kong “be- 
i floors of l Qn R ers tell us that ten years ago It 
mfldine in W0S HMIe more than 1 a single road 
ilous place winding through paddy fields. Now 
■cordihQ to the maprnakers cannot keep up with 
i?Sw£ the’ 9** -of change. • 7 H 

” and'nitm SATURDAY; \ . 

r&SS relwtog day and take stock. It 
hge at the wrllbe adiffwedrtall ganw^here. 
vc been on At least 25 wcl1 qualified students for 
amlly - in a each P 1 ace 00 . poly technic courses, 

: to adjust Army of administrators to work and 
-■ . contend -with. Incredible bitreaucra- 
10m. They cy derived id part from years of 
e^k for me colonial administration. 

Incredibly . Staff are . enthusiastic about this 
.ona Koiia '"w and stimulatlng enterprise and 
i-style-sty ■ now that “ 1997 -’ tias bfeen diffused 
ackgrbund. (hetd is ; more optimism . for the; fu 
view of lOft tore. -For the G^el/o the cultural 


Scots plan united 
action on closures 


by Peter Aspden 

Scottish university principals are set to 
meet to discuss plans for collective 
action in the event of department or 
faculty closures. 

They are putting before their respec- 
tive university courts a proposal which, 
if passed, will allow them to meet as a 
group and discuss informally their 
reactions to the effects In Scotland of 
the University Grants Committee’s 
financial squeeze. 


plans for rationalization, it is in our 
Interests to ensure that if a subject or 
department is recommended for clo- 
sure. it will still be available In, one of 
the eight Scottish universities,” he 
said. 

“It struck the committee as a sensi- 
ble approach, as we must prepare for 
the potential onslaught ahead.” 

But the plan has already been con- 
demned by a delegate at tne Associa- 
tion of University Teachers conference 
held in Glasgow last yveek. 

Mr Iain McFarlane, from Stirling 


university’s court to participate in such 
discussions.- 

Dr Burnett presented a paper at the* 
last meeting of the Standing Com mitt- 
tee of Scottish Universities urging the 
need for talks about joint action. 

“If the UGC is to go ahead with its 


University, said i the proposals to 
reorganize faculties acrossmqqopntry 
amounted to “playing 1 academic fcwflp- 
shop". 

He also said it was a good example of 
•universities' willingness to capitulate 
in advance to Government kfid UGC 
demands, rather than “stand up and be 
counted". 


of mature students 



i.'/'-'t ‘ . v -ST ;• 


-. by Felicity Jones 

' The Church very nearly claimed the- 
new pro-vice chancellor (confiifulrfg 
education) of the Upen University 
after he graduated In theology and 
classics from St Johns College,,' Cam- 
bridge. -i • 

. But after only one term at theologic- 
al college Mike Richardson turned to 
: the shepherding of mature stydepts 
instead: . 1 % ii; . 

With a less than sympathetic Gov- 
ernment breathing down ,the OU's 
neck, great things are expected from 
' continuing education. The Secretary 
of State for Education and Science has 
expressed the wish to see expansion in 
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aware that he has moved into the hot 
seat. 

His two priorities are to persuade 
the paymasters to provide some flex- 
ibility on the principle that all con- 
tinuing education should bfe self- 
financing and more immediately to get 
the £2.4' million Pickup loan changed 
into a grant. He says this would make 
“a world of a difference” to their 
ability to expand. • 

■ He is aware that the university 
expects him “to provide tangible finan- 
cial returns” to . provide academic 
opportunities for new clients; and to 
put the OU in. a good light. . . 

No mean feat for a department 
which already provides short courses 
for 40,000 users, a third of the OU’s 
total students.' ■' 

The mass audiences for their study 
packs are in “personal" liberal educa- 
tion and in community educatdion, 


areas as school governorship, parent- 
hood and conservation. 

He said: “One of the disappointing 
things is (hat the pressure orciits has 



already forced the price of these 
courses up too high and only where 
you have local authority like Strath- 
clyde, which is prepared to sponsor 
students, are we reaching our target 
audience.” Not traditional, white mid- 
dle-class students. 

It is in the professional past-experi- 
ence and postgraduate updating field 
that the main thrust has ana will 
continue to be made. The Science and 
Technical Updating Programme 
(SATUP) and management education 
are marked as growth areas and the 
.university council has just agreed to a 
diploma in management through the 
Open Business School. 

"The important thing for us will be 
to maintain the correct balance be- 
tween the necessary concentration on 
courses for a more . highly skilled 
workforce and that 'which benefits 


oirtt in having a 




unable td cope with it, he added 


CNAA opts for slimmer 
teacher education body 


Councils 
in power 
struggles 

by Karen Gold . ‘ : - : * 

Power battles are continuirig in local 
education authorities . where recent • 
council elections produced no S' 
majority. Political control of the toun- : 
cil and its education committee is- nil) ■ 
undecided in several counties, whjfe 
fragile unofficial alliances are estab- 
lished in others. 5 
In Avon, which contains Bristol 
Polytechnic, Labour has lost its overall 
majority, with, seats now divided 
Labour 37, Conservative 3J; Liberals 

The parties held their anbilal coondi 
meeting last week but were unable to 
agree on how to divide Uri coitirpittee 
seats. ’ • : j- " ‘ -V- 1 -*. . • 

In Devon, which contwns Plyitaoutli 
Polytechnic and the College of St Mark 
ana St John, the Coqservatly«-.jost 
overall control, with scats- dlsmbujed 
between Conservatives 37, AlUartg 
36, Labour 10 and Independent 2. 

Although no formal poet Js to, be 
made, the Alliance and Labour cchUI- 
cillors were expected to agree potnmon 1 
committee proposals for- 12;ib6nth$. 
thus forcing the Conservatives out of 
power. , • ; • • 

In Essex, which contains Cheltper-. 
Institute, the pqrtie^have agreed prop- 
ortional representation on commiflbes 1 
which means: that; Labour (29 seats) 
and the Liberals (23'seats) can outvote 
■the Conservatives (45 seats). Thfpoa-' 
servatives keep 1 the education commit* 
tee chair. • . •/ . 

' In Ha mpshlreV which contaiqd Port- 
smouth Polytechnic, the Conserva- 
tives have kept the committee; qtoln, 
meaning M t Philip Meridale; drttr. 
man of the Association of County 
Councils education committed kteps 
the education committee chairs Bui 
the other seats, are proportlonMy 
filled, giving t^ie Conservatives fri^ilr- 

control. { 

In Hertfordshife 1 , whidi^contaim 
Hatfield Polytechnic, the Consent' 
fives have lost -.their overall maiotity 
but kept the chairmanship: of 'the 
education committee. The rest of the 
seats arc allocated proportionately. 

' In Humberside, which conlmni 
Humberside College, Latwtubfl.vtlMl 
overall control and the four Liberals 
holding the balance of power are 
expected to come to an agreement min 
the 35 Conservatives to ,J M,V0|E 
Labour (36 seats). The education com- 
mittee is expected to have a Consent!- 
five chairman. . >n 

In Lancashire, which 
coshiro Polytechnic, tliereUslUlconfU; 

sion. Labour has lost overall 

both its 48 councillors and the loo 
servatives’ 41 have nominated xommn 

tee chairmen, and the deemon^ 

depend on who the eight Alllan« 

counciHors support. fiJ _-o- P 

In Oxfordshire, which containsuj 
ford Polytechnic, an "urgencysubcom 

mittee" of the education comjdttce 

has been created to deal with 

decisions normally taken by am j 

of County Councils,' Tory contra 
before the election^, sS 


UBIUIC UK (he 

three of its represen^rive^ ^ 
National Adyfsqry Body wnmtffl^ 
■ axe now from bung councils . 

Farrington, Lancashire^ 

White, «* d . h 5? S 

Hampshire * and their posnwi 


uncertain. 


jdtttar End.Noxfii. London. ; ;i 

jweuNEspAY T ■ 


: differences, between the outgoing 
- masters and a yourtg confident Gan : 1 
: toitese middle; class will perhaps. 
: present thq. greatest challenge. ■; '• 
f the 


1 Tfife Comttjl for ■ Natldhal Academip 
• AWards - Kds decided to replace Its 
committee for education with- a hew 


Union to resist ^ 

: ■ gay campaign 

. the National AdvIsbry Bady having .« . in onDose 

! one programme. . cdhunfitee . dealing . • jLecturfers’i unidn leoaere are 



nuv wiiiuiikiwv iwi iwquioi .CUKUl- 

tlon , as it ls iiow to be known, will have 
; fl*; Its -main .role monitoring all courses- 
, in public sector teacher education. : ■ ' ; . 

;It .will be served by .two boards. 

; instead of : the existing fouri one for 
initial training' and another for inser-' 
vied training. ; ■ . : | ; 

; '.iTHe CNAA believes it Is important 
to. bring all Initial training unq^r one. 
board -* prcvHously there were two, the 
undergraduate , and postgraduate, 
troards because’ it will enabfe a 
common /policy oil all aipects • of 
; teacher education, f ■ ' • . >V.- r ; - 
•• For example thetearc both tommoh 
• aspects anddiffetences inthe BEd'a’nd < 
which late- best <dealt s 




ing quickly to frequent .Government ; the teachers' penuun flC€ 

.Changes, .and to the demahd froni , : , Delegates ro the of 

■ irtStitoHons Wanting to set ; Up neW of . s the, ; ;Nati<mal A 85 ^. 
Courses. • . . ■ ’ • Teachtra n. - Further g JJgS 

. Thi^ ta particularly the .case., for : Education'in ^moutMW 

onf-termcpurscs' where therpareno are- to discuss the possiouy ^ 
awards, but where a crcdit systerii is for a campaign to ^be w 
, now dnder consideration. -.1 r- M . ' Novembef. ■■ . . • ' ,^: M dsenW 

'- . The first cqurse under such a Heading ; ; But; the nqlpn j uo Lrt of * 

Has been surnnlttcd 1 by Aberdeen .and officials an 
. has npw.-bfeen toprpv^vTWt only : • mbye tanMJrth Anglic jjgfjj ^ 
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. As a stand-alone machine, the brilliant RM 
: .^pus h$s_already proved itself superior In 
TOormance/price terms to any comparable 
^cr^mputei-. 

,_^anetwork system, Nimbus is even 
. inlpressive. Because, unlike so many 
^^rkable’ machines, Nimbus was 
-^signed from the beginning as a network 
^kstation, as well as a stand-alone system. 

r. POWERFUL. FLEXIBLE. 
>-wi~^_AFFORDABLE. 


.you want anetyvorkto sh^re • 
'•Tdda ta in th e computer room, or a 


Lmt JL Jl 


COMPLETES 

UPPORT PACKAGE 


liiiiin 




.unique input/output system. . . 
eacji Nimbus station brings fast 


^gftihhing graphics and at least 
^jy^ts puifcin network interface 
tp shar^ expensive central 


witn over luuu Kesearcn iviacmncs 
networks installed, we know what users want - 
a complete hardware, software, service and 
support system. 

Fpr educational buyers, every Nimbus •: 
network comes with a free softvv^re bundle 
specially chosen to support the varied 
computing activities which exist side by side in 
education. This include Microsoft Word, 
Multiplan, Superfile, and a wide range of 
graphics packages, languages and utilities- 
' 'mere’s a one-year warranty on all RML- . 
manufactured hardware, arid, smooth, quick 
service facilities should you everneedthem. 
Best of all, every user has unlimited free access 
to our specially trained Tfedhnical Support team, 

. _ I Ml * Y4T T-1 1 r A T V IT 1 1 . 




, Nimbus beepmes^ ^mbreeqonpinical: the v 
more you demand of It. Considerable savings 
can be m^de by sharing software arid • ’ ; s 
peripherals, and these savipgsbecpme greater 
1 increase the number ofworkstatJons, 


and stations as little as £898**(i&745 to schools), 
Stand-alone systems start at £945** 

And these prices Include our generous 
software bundle. 

. to find out more about the brilliant 
Nimbus networks, phone Research Machines 
on Oxford (0865) 249866, or use the, coupon. 

Trade auric of Mtauoft Cbqxmton. 

•tPrlcfc Bar educaikriulci»(omen.»iwteni».ieadKn and lecture ra. 
prices exdude monitor md VAT- 






cost as little as *2^)8 
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A welcome 
change? 

Sir Keith Joseph's name was notice 
ably absent from the weekend lists of 
cabinet ministers facing the axe in the 
autumn. But Sir Keith may have ideas 
of his own. His final words to a recent 
delegation from the Association of 
University Teachers, after a typically 
fraught "discussion" were: “Why don't 
you come back in six or seven months 
time and see my successor, whoever 
that might be . . ." 

Meanwhile a ministerial reshuffle is 
going on at the Department ofEduca- 
fion and Science, just outside Sir 
Keith's door. The victims are his 

E redccessdrs, whose photographs 
ave suddenly disappeared from the 
ministers' waiting room at Elizabeth 
House. 

Tlie official line is that redecoration 
of the whole floor is imminent and all 
will return in due course. It is hotly 
denied that they are being moved 
sideways to make way for Sir Keith. 


The Identity of Sir David Phillips, 
chairman of the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils, was giving Sir 
Keith a little ' trouble at another 
recent meeting. The name kept crop- 
ping up. “Who is he? Ts he a civil 
servant?” the secretary of stnte asked 
one of his embarrassed advisors. On 
being informed of Sir David's post. 
Sir Keith replied, unabashed: “Well, 
he's practically a civil servant, poor 
fellow,” 


Who saw those who can't do, teach? 
The Malaysian government, faced with 
a vast backlog of cases In Its courts , has 
drafted the country's law lecturers Mlo 
temporary posts as part-time magis- 
trates- and sessions court presidents. 
The, only snag is- that the law Schools 
Consider themselves understaffed 
already, and claim they will now (re 
hindered stil (further In tackling the mot 
of the problem by producing more 
t/uhtedlawyers, \ . . v : 

Expert ariiQhg 
their numbers 

, j the University QrtW Committee 
brabe* pseif to plan (br ibe 199Qs; It 
can at least be grateftd fbr one of Its 
number who has done It all before. 
Professor Richard Layard, recently 
appointed to the UGC, assisted Claus 
Moser, as statistical assessor on the 
Robbins Inquiry. 

Lord Robbins said In his auto- 
ozraphy that he bad learnt most In 
his Inquiry fVorti his experts: “What- 
ever;may be said of the report of the 
(Robbins) committee, and Its recom- 
mendations, the supplementary sta- 
tistical and Institutional survey . . . 
seem to me to be one 'of the most 
notable achievements of social stu- 
dies In our time. 11 . ' 
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New realism at the end of the honeymoon 


by Peter Scott 

The Association of University 
Teachers was In a dogged, defensive, 
down-to-earth mood at Its council 
meeting in Glasgow last week. The 
contrast was remarkable with the 
Manchester council a year ago when 
in the Inebrlatlpg excitement of the 
miners' strike a minister was heckled 
and £1 ,000 donated to the National 
Union of Mineworkers. 

Last week it was a different story. 
A demand from one radical delegate 
that the AUT should be “cleansed” of 
those In management positions was 
received with little enthusiasm by the 
massed ranks of senior lecturers In 


Glasgow's City Chambers. A motion 
to establish a ScargUMype dtelplin- 
ary code fell when In a startling 
reversal of reputations none of Its 
left-wing sponsors was present to 
move It. 

A new realism therefore seems to 
be overtaking the AUT. But It is far 
from the corporallst collaboration 
with a hostile Government briefly' 
encouraged by the Trades Union 
Congress 18 months ago. Instead 
what seems to have happened Is that 
the AUT has become convinced that 
Just to defend the universities as they 
are will be a long grinding struggle in 
which histrionics have little place. 


Their realism has more echoes of 
Verdun than of Munich, 

So if the level of politicized postur- 
ing was low at Glasgow It was not 
because (he AUT has gone soft on Its 
opposition to the Government. The 
reverse has happened. The steady 2 
per cent rundown of university 
budgets, the prospect of a two (or 
three) tier university system, the 
discrimination against social science 
and arts are regarded as such serious 
threats that there Is no time for 
posturing. 

Ope side effect of this Intensifying 
hostility was that last week’s Glasgow 
council marked the end of any honey- 


Row over tactics 
heralds ballot 


Peter Aspden, Ngaio Cre- 
quer and David Jobbins on 
tne AUT council meeting 
in Glasgow 


Leaders of the university lecturers are ' 
deeply divided over tactics for their 
campaign to reverse erosion of salaries 
on. the eve of a ballot designed to 
maximize unity within their unions. 

Signs of the differences emerged 
during the council of the Association 
of University Teachers In Glasgow, 
when the executive emerged with their 
strategy battered but intact. 

Next month the association’s 33,000 
members are to be balloted on their 
attitudes to additional funding for 1986 
to implement the recommendations of 
the independent inquiry the AUT 
wants to see established, the refusal of 
the vice chancellors to approach the 
Government on erosion until their 
1985 claim is settled , and to the need to 
avoid a settlement which undermines 
the other teaching unions' campaigns. 

The executive is also drawing up 
plans for industrial action in 1986 
including a ' " *' 1 

and 
AUT 

bodies and a refusal to mark examina- 
tions or withhold marks. 

Criticisms of the executive approach 
came from both thd " right, who 
favoured an early settlement to clear 
the decks; for the erosion campaign 
next year, and the left, who pressed for 
the ballot to p over industrial action in 
support of the 1985 claim. 

General secretary Ms. Diana War- 
wick. said a clear message from' the 
membership was - the union's: best 


weapon. A ballot would continue to 
involve the membership and extend 


the support which was evident oa the 
day of action on April 24. 
out Mr David Moriey from Strath- 



clyde suggested it might be better to 
settle for4 or 4.5 per cent now than to 
have to accept o similar award - or an 
even lower one - in four to six months' 
time. “Our strategy should be to settle 
now for April 1985 and then put our 

■ real efforts behind the campaign for a 
committee of erosion." 

Executive member Mr Paul Hud- 
son, from Belfast, warned that because 
the ballot came in the examination 
season, the returns would not be as the 
leadership wished. 

Dr Andrew Taylor, a past chair of 
the salaries committee and a former 
president, expressed surorise at the 
’■intellectualizuig" over tne ballot, “I 
do not see how tiie univeijity em- 
ployers' panel will be able to stand up 
to tne express view of a majority". 

His claim that the executive was not 
divided brought two executive mem- 
bers to their feet. Dr Bill Wallace, 
from Glasgow, questioned why a bal- 
lot was being held. The union knew its 
' members wanted a review of salaries • 
arid did not want to let the teachers 
down. 

And. Mr John Reilly, from Kent, 

■ added: “The ballot is opeh to all sorts 
of attacks for being a bogus exercise 
with bogus questions, designed, to 
achieve a result we already know.” 




UGC ‘just a Government poodle 



the genirafoetotar 
. Wdpvtck, tuidjeate<t'(h the bqc] 
'row of. q riest'dobr] txuicert py the 


Diana 


cabcm rock gr^/Jfpney dnd the 
Wallbangers. v- :V ■ ■ 


Old boys 
in blue 


- s, 


■ up. 


*•>. 't' ' - i'i •; - v' '-v* 

TW. Queen's visit wM ^nltte for ! 
dpwn old reputations atRsseJc , 
vemty. Not ortly did the riceaalon pass 
Off Without A hlnloftrotiDlb. butft all 
look place iindej: the yrafchfol- we.o? 
twoEiSek ^OfogVgradtiateii! Rflfce 
SuMrintenderitRql^Bia<^Qre-hnd 
it lhspectbr Stofan' Labei' 


Lecturer*' at the conference accused 
the UnlverrityGrants.Committec and 
.thb Cbmmitteb. o€ Vice Chancellors 
andPrindpakofcoppe Wting with' the 
Government jn Its systematic, running 
down of higher education.. ' , . : 

In a strong attack on the Govern- 
ment's financial squeeze oh universi- 
ties, the AUTs general secretary, Ms 
Diana Warwick, Said (he vanda Uspi 
perpetrated by the Secretary of State 
for Education, Sir Keith Joseph, had 
been “ably assisted by the henenmen 
arid henchwomen of the UGCJ 1 ’. 

. . "Sir Peter. Swinqerton-Dyer and the 
UGC have fallen into the trap Of doing 
the Government's dirty work for them. 
No wonder the Jarratt report,* rind- 
reputedly Sir Keith himself in the 
green paper, thinks the UGC needs 
reforming. It would be more honest to 
say ioud and clear that It is now nothing 


more than the 'Government’s poodle,” 
•.she said. ■. • 

.* : Ms Warwick also said the GoVem- 
, meat s greet) paper. ori higher, educa- 
■■'tloni gave no help to universities. 

“Apparently we all under-estimated 
■. Sir Keith; He is saying nothing pev(. 
There is no forward plan, no. policy. 
He is saying the same things he has 
been ‘ ikying since the Government 
came to office: do more, for less cash 
ahd do it better." 

. She said the cool support given by 
vice chancellors to the union on issues 
'• siiph as the Jarratt report on efficiency 
; had been helpful, but other delegates' 
.were fiercely critical of their reTucta nca 
7‘ to be drawn into the struggle against 

■ Government policies. • •' 

; Mr Alan McTeman, from Heriot- 

■ Watt University, arid a member of the 
union’s executive committee, said vice 


chancellors were acting “like over- 
eager lemmings pulling the cliff top 
towards' them . 


• The general feeling among delegates 
> was that the union should continue to 
:t its campaign against financial 
towards the public, quoting the 
!ssftil campaign opposing the In- 


ia>, cm wE£i w£ 

REALTMWNW!" 

Leftwing delegates to the council 
were not present to argue the case for 
a tough disciplinary code for AUT 
members when it was unexpectedly 
called 1 early on the second day. No 
one from the University of London 
Computer Centre was present to 
native their branch’s motion and 
when they were present time ran out 
before they coiud open the eager! 
anticipated debate on freemasonry 
the universities. 


t 


direct its cami 
cuts 

successful campaign opposing 
troduction of VAT on books and 
periodicals. < - 

Motions were passed .which con- 
demned the Government’s general 
strategy of contraction, via selectivity, 
closure grid merger of small depart- 
ments, ahd which deplored the aban- 
donment of the level-binding prin- 
ciple. 1 i • .• t ■ ■ 

But Ms Warwick . said ’ the union 
faced a “Herculean task fo persuade 
.. the Goyqrnmept arid the public; that 
there will be no death knell, for pur 
, universities". 


moon between the AUT and 
TWversity Grants Commltwl, 
its new chairman Sir Pettr s»W 
ton-Dyer. If the harshness 
criticism of the UGC h b wZ 
guide, the AUT’s charge awiSI 
committee would no longer be tbai • 
was capitulationist (as In 19 ghk 
that it had become actively 
ationlst. 

The association’s new realhan 
displayed on three key issues, I 
Jarratt report on univenlty t/Tkb 
cy, salaries, aud what could be 
“the condition of the AUT' quesfo 
On Jarratt there is a surprti* 
symmetry of views befaeealkAi 
and the vice-chancellors; both ittife 
the industrial ethos, although \s& 
vldual vice chancellors are audiV^ 
not be averse to exploiting Its rbi* 
ic, but both realize that a dlsnihEi 
opposition Is politically hazsrte 
On pay the AUT had to wki 
tightrope at Glasgow. The nock 
tion cannot afford to desert fa 
school teachers in the mjddleoltb 
salaries struggle, partly b^auii 
the offence this would cause lotnfc 
union solidarity and partly beres 
after the recent county couKfld» 
tlons the latter may be offered d(d 
flcently more Ihan the 4«S percol 
which the AUT has tht-ee-quutai 
reconciled Itself to accepting, 

On the other hand the AUTcimI 
effort to get sucked Into an iN 
offensive on this year’s salary dda 
The real battle Is to take plaaiml 
year on the AUT’s claim to rwdy 
the erosion (hat has takeaplacebfc 
value of university tea chert’ piy-h 
which they hope (o have the ids 
support or the vice chancellor*. 

That is why the council apprond 
the apparently strange derke of* 
ballot that asks neither of IhoM* 

S uesllons - do you want to accgiik 
.5 per cent oner or do you mpejri 
Industrial action In support*;! * 
better offer? The real poW « w 
ballot of course Is to play fortojfj 
to bring moral pressure. o“ * 
chancellors to show greaf " 
darlty. 

The third Issue that enttiitf* 
ctoively at Glasgow was "(be tog; 
tion of the AUT’’ qUesttos. « 
advice of the executive w«ow 
turned twice, on the 
an additional regional oflWriwJ 
the AUT leaders opposed « 
of economy and on a 
reduce the number of 
ings from two to ° ne ■ J far ■ 
they also opposed, : ta 

On the first delegate* 
feel that In the troubled 
much more of the difficult atfw* 
which the AUT would be e®W£ 
would be at the grass rootijWJ 
second It was argued 
number of councils would 
focus of the WT Irijm 
policy-making, muchofll 

In the 

local campaigning. Wlnnidg^*p 
and hearts and minds, ralb 
winning the argument i map* ^ 
Already at Glasgow the 
this new realism could 

at a natiopal leyela more 

AUT, eagerlobidldnptbebr^ 

•possible univerrity erfe®^ 
focal level a much tougMTW* .. . 

campaigning association.^ .• 
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Survey may come 
under scrutiny 




by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
TTb sorry state of the British Geologic- 
al Survey is emerging as a likely 



riivsics draws to a close. 
r Tbe Advisory Board for the Re- 
scan* Councils has called For a sepa- 
rate paper on geological surveying 
from the Natural Environment Re- 
seairii Council as part of this year’s 
“(oiward look" submissions in the 
annual science budget debate. It will 
be read in the context of repeated calls 
from the geological community for an 
inquiry into the NERC’s support for 
(be survey, now based at Keyworth in 
Nottingham. 

The survey’s £23 million a year 
operation makes it by far the largest 
tomponent of the NERC. Bui a cash 
squeeze on commissioned research 
from Government departments as well 
s tom the science budget side of its 
finances meant its basic work almost 
nme to a halt last year. 

The geology lobby is concerned 
about the future of the BGS under the 


NERCs new corporate plan, which 
fill] put the Burvey under tne control of 
a oev director or science for the earth 
sciences. Some members of the council 
ir also in favour of an inquiry, and the 
NERC paper for the advisory board 
will stress that continuity of geological 
suneyingls a basic requirement for the 
uufcrpinning of the subject. The De- 
partment of Education and Science 


and chief scientists are also discussing 
its role although there is little sym- 
Hft *P Wh'tehall for the suggestion 
that it should have another home in the 
Department of Energy. 

. ™ihln the ABRC, the Kendrew 
inquiry, which was set up jointly 
between the board and the Science and 
Engineering Research Council, may 
be seen as a useful precedent for 
tackling a subject which concerns the 
board but which is mainly the responsi- 
b'lityof a single research council. 

This would imply a group with terms 
of reference endorsed by both sides, 
without any direct BGS representa- 
tion, but able to draw on specialist 
advice. Early indications are the group 
would be invited to look at the BGS 
alone, with special emphasis on the 
decline in commissioned research, 
rather than having a wider remit. The 
main difference from the Kendrew 
group would be the need to lake 
account of industrial interest. 

The Institution of Geologists, which 
Is the main forum for industrial geolog- 
ists, is compiling a study of funding for 
geological research to back a lobbying 
effort on behalf of the subject. A 
report on geophysics from the Royal 
Society expected to appear in (he next 
few weeks will be highly critical of the 
NERC’s handling or the BGS. Both 
will lend weight to calls for an inquiry 
from geologists like Professor John 
Dewey of- Durham University, who 
resigned from the NERC after publica- 
tion of the corporate plan, end Profes- 
sor John Sutton, a former council 
member. 


Attitude to jRTrattwitkized Cftsh ftilemina over officer 

The imion’s executive committee was 
criticized for being . OVer-complhcerit 
about. the findings of the Jarratt rjbpojt . 

efficiency .which urged a'. 


onri Diversity 
more managerial apprbaoh to planning 
arid admlnfetration, ; . 

■ Ttiq corhmitjtee proposed a motion 1 : 
Rejecting , the rcpo'rt’s. empKasU Oh 
fotroductug . pertotmance indicators 
And itrearmlfuhg universities’ govern* 
ance,; which posed a threat to their 
;democratio prqce&ae«, 

. Moving the moUojn. the union's vice 
•nt, Mr StoVq Ruhemann from 
rd lJrijveraity. : w$ Wed (jf the 
j of pysb reacting fo the report, 
it . .would give jt ^ “pediblll^ 


: University, in' a Well-received speech. 
- • 'to uie-confotehcej said it was danger- 
:• ‘.ous’ tp settle for a straightforward 



Stqff employed by the Association of 
:rsity,Teache 
d 

ht. . .1,: 


TJniversity. Teachers have formally 
- voiced fears oyer the union's financial 


to the existing 

that We finances of the as.sMj r^, 


— lywui *vi vfcuviblll 

.^ .management m universities - but 
„ ne *thflr Is the old boy network which is 
currehtly in use ! in so mai)y institu-. 



. ich ft .did not, 

. Wri do 

'spurititis; tofttim* 


ifch.syQi 



.Cpurage thc local htrtvk^who Want to 
'imri^eqt lts< flfldings, mvi wbieh 
voulq make Inroads into thp eorisea- 
Mai practices of toatiagemerit lh oul; 

I liMfimti^osi^he.saift.- ...<•% -y 

J ; d pur^.HeleaR^ 

r w. '■-I'.'i'v." 



tut this failed to deter delegates to 
• the unlon’k council frqino voting against 
x . the: executive arid; committlfig the : 
AUT, to appoint; a. fourtti. regional 
officer from October T986. \.; .. 

:• . .Union le Odors wanted td'postpone : 

■ any decision until the 1986/87, financial 
■■position was clearer, insisting that: 
.*’■ ’there should be money (d finance' the 

iieWi office — estimated at a total of 
t ,dM5jOQO;: •' 

•••v The. AUT has regional officials: in 

■ \Ediribiifgh, Manchester and London, 

: and there has , been, pressure from 
. /ruriivertltles not cqvljred by the oet- 



Genexal settretary Ms Diana V/ar- 
: : f h wi?k t'oid council: ?‘Vbu will reqpgnize 
;the responsibility, lo give a guarantee 


J'df’defipltat whfeh.tbe AWT 
.-tirig. j - - 1 

: ::. . BUf „ 

..irighim 
siasm at 
•: official. 

. the new rdufid ofGovemmwi ^ 

• : to ' do this local .assoct**"** , 

•• ? -to avoid going .into 4hej -j 
.sipv/frMsinission ntb« np 
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Making life easier 
for disabled 

Obsiacles which make life difficult for 
fabled students at Strathclyde Uni- 
maty ckn bo overcome, according to 
» mart published by the university's 
moral advisory service. 

Many of the physical problems en- 
tamlerfd by disabled students, such 
Pjfrpped entrances to buildings and 
Ww theatres, narrow doorways, 
■" areas , loo restrictive for easy 
“Moeuyrabillty, can be lessened or 
by minor adaptations. 

■ir r C P ort commends appoint- 
adviser to carry out re- 
and training projects, and 
of a resource centre for 
.wsabled students. ■ 
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Jobs getting 
harder to 
come by 

Birmingham students with only limited 
success at A level are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to progress to high- 
er education or to obtain employment, 
according to a report, from ihe city’s 
careers service. 

The report, based on a survey of the 
destination of school and college leav- 
ers during 1984, says this is partly due 
to the higher grades demanded both 
for entry to higher national diploma 
courses, and by employers. 

More than a third, around 35 per 
cent, went into higher education 
courses, 28 per cent to degree courses 
and 7 per cent to advanced courses, 
while 10.6 per cent found jobs. 

The careers service report also 
shows that leavers ore finding it in- 
creasingly hard to get jobs without first 
having uccn ou a training scheme. Last 
year only 9 per cent of Those who left 
school or college at the statutory age 
did so, compared to nearly 14 per cent 
in 1983 and 70 per cent some 10 years 
ago. 

The report says this Indicates not 
only alarming trends in youth unem- 
ployment but what amounts to an 
unofficial raising of the school leaving 
age which most probably applies to the 
rest of the country. 

Figures show that 37 per cent of 
school-leavers entered youth training 
schemes, 26.8 per cent remained at 
school arid. 11.3 per cent entered 
further education. * . . 

“it is obvious that full employment 
aa it was known in the past in Birming- 
ham will not return. New initiative? are 
needed that will enable young.peOple 
to handle positively and creatively 
periods of unemployment and under- 
employment as well as increased lei- 
sure," the report says. 

It points out too that of the 9.2 per 
cent who did get jobs - ' 
girls ana 10.7 per cent .boys y fewer 
than ohe in three actually , obt f a ‘"^ 
employment offering any kind of skills 

^Ttrefeport also looked at the des- 
tinations of different ethnic groups, 
finding that one in five of Birmingham 
school-leavers came from a non-wmte 
ethnic minority background, ^mark- 
able 46 ber cent of Asians contmiftain 
full time education and only n per 
cent entered the Ybuth Training 

Scheme. . 'e'**-- 

In comparison 34 per ccnt of Afro- 
Caribbeans and 31 per rent of whites 

, continued in full time education, and 

I '«J$'per ce|u entered YTS. ■ * . 

-vi: 



Fly the (lag: space shuttle astronaut Dr Jeff Hoffman presents 
Professor Edward Marsland, vice chancellor of Birmingham Uni- 
versity, with a Union Jack which flew on a shuttle mission earlier this 
year. Dr Hoffman presented the gift on behalf of the US National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, in recognition of the 
university’s effort in building an X-ray telescope for the next shuttle 
mission, which will launch Spacclab-2 in July. 

More than half stay on 


Training 
closure 
inquiry 

by Felicity Jones 
The lack of subsidized (raining for 
supervisory and blue-collar workers 
through the closure of the Manpower 
Services Commission's training within 
industry scheme (TWI) is to be investi- 
gated. 

The British Association for Com- 
mercial and Industrial Education, a 
charity concerned with vocational 
training and education, is to carry out a 
research project to see what effect the 
closure of* the scheme has had on 


:gap 
the t 


More than half the 16-year-olds in 
England and WAles stay on at school or 
go on to non-advanced further educa- 
tion, according to the 1985 edition of 
the Government statistical service 
publication Regional Trends. 

The figures for 1982/83 show that 
East Anglia had the lowest staying on 
rate, at 48 per cent, and Wales the 
highest with 50 per cent. Of school- 
leavers intending to go on to full-time 
further education, the North had the 
smallest proportion, with 19.5 per 
cent, and the South-West the largest 
with 31 per cent followed by the 
South-East with 29 per cent. 

East Anglia had the smallest num- 
ber of students and the South-East the 
most. The issue also shows the first 


figures for the Youth Training Scheme 
which was introduced In 1983. The 
largest number of YTS trainees was in 
the Midlands. London hnd the highest 
proportion of lraincs of employer- 
based Mode A schemes, while the 
North had the highest proportion - 
roughly half - on workshop and col- 
lege-based Mode B schemes. 

Regional Trends, with 130 pages and 
50 maps and charts, contains a descrip- 
tive profile of each region as well as 
information on population, housing, 
health, education, law enforcement, 
employment, energy, production, dis- 
tribution, investment, agriculture, 
forestry, personal income and house- 
hold expenditure. 

Regional Trends 20, £17.50, available 
from HMSO. 


would be filled elsewhere in the sys- 
tem. The BACIE itself organizes short 
courses on a full-cost recovery basis. 

U wants to sec whether training 
within London firms has been affected 
and identify what alternative training 
courses arc being used. 

The fear is that employers are 
abandoning training altogether fneed 
with the cost of short courses of £300 
compared to £30 of those courses 
subsidised by the MSC. There had 
been n dramatic fall in demand for such 
courses. The numbers of people on the 
'HVl scheme had tailed off from 27.000 
in the late 1960s to 8,000. 

Mr Steve Sharpies, head of the 
research project, said: “The MSC did 
provide a service and just because 
there was a drop off in applicants docs 
not mean that there is no interest." 

In its last year the TWI had under- 
gone a revamp nnd the signs were that 
this was changing attitudes, he said. 

Under Greater London Training 
Board funding, the investigation wifi 
also try to findout employers' views on 
what tne role of the MSC should be in 
the provision of direct training. 
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No, it's not outof'Tfie Hackers’ Guide." 

Just the geography department determi ned to discover what 
the zoology department is doing with the Plotmate. 

Plotmate is the new, rugged, responsive flatbed plotter that 
takes all the colour; vector character and graphics commands 
ofaBBC micro. 

' . Plug-in intelligence makes it compatible, with other 

micros too. '' . •' • ■' " ’. 1 i- : ., "* 

Plotmate will turn out 3D graphs. 2D charts and diagrams. 
A2 posters. Maps. Drawings. Sketches. And some pretty , 
fantastic patterns. All for less than £300* 

No micro system is now complete.asan educational or 
research tool if it doesn’t include" a Plotmate. 

Phone 0702 54)664 for details. and keep hacking 
. out of colleges. , 
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sector. The report from the Llndon 
committee was published this April 
and (he committee, having Inter- 


preted Its remit flexibly, made re- 
commendations oq'a very wlfle cross- 
section of issues concerned with the 
maintenance of standards In the 
public sector. If Implemented In hill 


real det&lon tar? being taken , 
th* fromwortc ; of the Greem P&p*r 



Tuning in to the economy s needs 




Problems 
of working 
in isolation 

“Curtousor and curiouser”, Alice 
once remarked. The same thoughts 
seem appropriate comment on the 
Government's whole approach to 
policymaking In higher education. 

The Green Paper on higher educa- 
tion was Anally published this week. 
It was originally promised early In 
the new year but then ostensibly 
delayed to encompass a review of 
student support mechanisms follow- 
ing the Government's defeat on stu- 
dent grants In autumn 1984. 

It still Isn't clear how this Impor- 
tant Issue will be handled but any 
review which Is limited to mandatory 
awards will only represent half a 
policy leaving provision for the whole 
16-19 age group In Its present unsat- 
isfactory nnd confused state. 

Two mqjor aspects of higher 
education policy have already had to 
be addressed in order that the 
National Advisory Body can proceed 
with Its planning exercise for higher 
education for 1987/88. The Secretary 
of State earlier this year Indicated to 
the NAB and Ihc University Grants 
Committee Government policy on 
both student numbers ana ftmdlng. 

Similarly, the Government set in 
train In April 1984 a mqjor review of 
academic validation In the public 


From the first page, the Green Paper 
sets out the Government's intention to 
produce a higher education system 
more attuned to the needs of the 
economy and warns of the consequ- 
ences for non-vocational subjects. 

It immediately denies placing a low 
value on 'the general cultural benefits 
of education and research or, specifi- 
cally, on the study of the humanities. 
But it warns: "Unless Ihc country's 
economic performance improves, we 
shall be even less able than now to 


afford many of the things that we val ue 
most including education for pleasure 
and general culture and research ns an 
endTn itself." 


John O’Leary 
with the 
details 
of the 

Green i 

Paper on 
higher 

education / 



A thriving economy needs more 
qualified scientists, engineers, tech- 
nologists and technicians and initia- 
tives throughout education are geared 
to producing them. The possibility of 
financial incentives to encourage stu- 
dents into relevant areas is cited as one 
item for debate in the forthcoming 
review of student support. 

“The shortage or appropriately 
qualified manpower can be made good 
only if higher education is sufficiently 
flexible to respond quickly to new 
needs,” says the paper. "As the UGC 




need to develop greater ability to 
adapt to change." 

Great importance is attached to 


raising standards, it adds. The univer- 
sities are considered the "principal 
guardians of pure academic excellence 
and the main source of creative re- 
search" but should not be regarded as 
the model for higher education as a 
whole, it is accepted that some public 
sector institutions have a graduate 
output superior in quality and fitness 


Continuing 
support - 
in principle 


arguments for taxpayer support are the 
same as for initial higher education. 

Employers should be expected to 
pay the costs of courses which meet 
their requirements and mature stu- 
dents in work should also make a 
“substantial contribution'' towards 
course costs, whether career advance- 
ment or personal satisfaction Is the 
motive for enrolment. 

Opportunities for education should 
be available throughout life, especially 
at a time of increasingly technological 
change, .the Green Paper asserts. Inir' 
tial . education cannot, suffice for on 
individual's whole 1 working life 'and' 
employers should , support their staff 
financially : to .update their skills and 
khOWlcdge. It Is noted that employers 
irj most other industrialized countries 
concern themselves more with this. 

it is recognized that not al l vocation- 
al study will; be»' undertaken in the 
I- Interests of employers. The -une.m- 


plOyed deserve; fend receive^ -special-, 
attention, |hc papier' says;’ but ' the 
self-employed and those contemplat- 


ing career changes should be expected 
to contribute towards costs.: ..i 

Some universities are taken to task 
for not making a rpore extensive- 
commitment to continuing education. 




And in the public sector, some local 
authorities are asked to reexamine 
their attitude and approach because of 
a feeling that internal financial and 
administrative procedures do not en- 
courage institutions to run such 
courses. 

Professional bodies are encouraged 
to follow the lead by those which 
require updating for continued reg- 
istration., Minister^ wjll consider the 
duestion further in the light ot advice 
from PICKUP agents. . 

What is described as "liberal adult 
provision" rates only a single para- 
graph in the Green Paper. The Gov- 
ernment will continue to support work 
such as that done by university ex- 
tramural departments and the Work- 
ers- Educational Association through 
direct funding/ New bidding arrange- 
ments for the extramural. departments 
are. expected to encourage more in- 
novation’ and experiment, and more 
effective collaboration with other pro- 
viders. ■ : • • ' 

'■ The Open University Is praised for 
its international reputation arid Record 
of innovatory use of new technology in 
education: The Government hopes for 
more collaboration between the OU 
and the major planping bodies to 
.ensure the most effective use 'at rc- 
• sources. 


to that of the universities. 

Three other essentials are identified 
for all higher education institutions: 
# to be concerned with attitudes to 
tne wider world particularly industry 
and commerce and to beware of “anti- 
business snobbery". Students need a 
positive attitude to work and to be able 
to work cooperatively in groups as well 

Balancing 
act is 

advocated 

In Us discussion on the role of higher 
education In relationship .to the eco- 
nomy, the Green Paper places most 
emphasis on the encouragement of 
Innovators and entrepreneurs and 
provision for vocational courses 
where there Is a market need. 

It acknowledges continuing con- 
cern that higher education does not 
always respond sufficiently to chang- 
ing economic needs. Failures in com- 
munication between employers and. 
Institutions, and overdependence on 
public Binding are considered two 
major disincentives th Change. 

Greater Involvement by employers 
Is favoured and the new Information 
Technology Skills Agency Is cited as a 
good example of collaboration. 

Subject balance and especially the 
influences on choices of subject both 
in schools and Maher education are a 
major concern. The foct that addi- 
tional places in science and technolo- 
gy approved by the National Advis- 
ory Body have not been taken up is 
Remarkable" given the level of youth 
unemployment and the better job 
prospects for those In the' mathema- 
tics and physics areas. 

Employers are urged to give dear 
signals of the Importance lliey attach 
to competence in science and lechnol* 


as individually, show leadershio I 
respond to it; ^“*1 

• to develop links with industry a * 
commerce along the lines of the E 
existing practice; 

• strong links with their local «*. 
niunitics. Sharing of artistic, cultum 
and recreational facilities is entu! 
aged, as well os close contact withboj 
firms. 

' The Government has no wish to 
impose n uniform pattern on Ufa 
education und would like to sue onfe 
contrary, more vitality and fleribiHi, 
It secs greater financial independeuci 
as one step in this direction. 

The introductory chapter, ahw 
also expresses particular concern*! 
out freedom of speech on campus 
the need to increase efFectiveneu in 
research, ends in a call for impra*. 
mcnis over a wide front. 

“Adjustments in higher eduealte 
are undoubtedly needed now," it con- 
cludes. “More will be requited hi 
result of the decline in student m» 
bers that is to be expected in the 19& 
The years between now and then illo* 
opportunity to plan for that situate 
constructively and to resolve, olki 
outstanding policy questions. ItkM 
improbable that some instilutnnsoi 
higher education will need lobe doted 
or merged at some point during ik 
next 10 years." 



■ ogy, Including steady Weis of re- 
cruitment and enhanced pay ui 
promotion prospects. More sp» 
sorshlp of students will be esrov- 
aged. 

The Government confirms Its b- 
tentlon to "maintain a distinct tapb 
asls on technological and dtrtdlj' 
vocational courses af all levetf' , fail 
the Green Paper accepts that t». 
ployers value broadly-based wnoo 
skills and states that the w holt gw* 
ate body can make a contrlbutloa t» 
the development or the econonj. 

There Is a commitment to adequate 
provision for the arts. But 
warns: “Even when allowance : a 
made for the needs of put-JJ 
students, arts provision alwuw “ 
some extent be concentrated ta g. 
Interests of cost-cffectlvcnea; coop- 
eration for quality argues that ft* « 
most port It should be Mthra w 
university sector. It wUl hcsvhl^ 
rationalization, and admission 
arts In the universities wU 

proportion of arts places In lafl" 
education will shrink, . 


Door opened wider for those able to benefit 

. , , ’ . ! - ' determination to pursue a policy of targets wpj 

cotjcentraiing on particular countlres and in one 
British' policy objectives. "The ^ "gES 
• overseas students must beexpectea to pav . 

'. ’ cover the cost of their education. They shop ^ 


Acceptance of the' revised " Bobbins . Principle" 
proposed by the NAB and the UGC is heavily 
qualified in the chapter on access to higher educa- 
tion. 

As the advisors wished, formal qualification will 
be replaced by “the Ability to benefit" as a main 
criterion for eritry to advanced courses. But the 


.... . . Wildta laud 
ports.ftm ItytopCudeiti coiMttte# 1 
established (g .gfeq^ntjrfcty' at one 
Greed: paper 

; Higher ; | fedqqattqij - deSptoUety ' 
needs acobcrent policy ftfenwjforfci ; 


I996/97.' - ^recognizing both special tutorial. .• 

stringently qUa l,!C " ' <ta V“ ‘ : fiE i £ m ,0 C0 " ,inul " 8 Upd ^" E thC : . . ' . ' ■ />• ‘ 

. between the UO^nd^h^N ak 7 , ~ :"***& - 


--Deferred enira. to-hlgher education is' given ‘an ; - f 
approving mention fend thfc Govetyirttent also de- ; ’ the 
Clares -Intent idrildsimplirytransferfrom courses bet 


chwKe to.dosoi 

• ■_ 'h” ' n* if .1 




Jean Bocock 


Tm duthdr i$ : Assistant s^ert 
higher education at theNatlorial 
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Prejecfed total studehtriumijera aW ' 
fUU-tlifee and sandwich) ... ,-‘ 


Two-year ‘Start planning to reduce 

Tlie s(ino in rh» tnil ,i « _ « 


degree 
goes ahead 

nie Green Paper gives the go-ahead to 
the NAB’s proposal for an ex- 
perimental two-year degree for high- 
Diers but does not favour an extension 
of general two-year courses, either as 

d *SikevSn about the broadening 
of degree courses which the Robbins 
Committee considered so important. 
Such a trend has taken place, it says, 
but has been constrained both by the 
ranid expansion of knowledge in many 
subjects and the limits inherent in a 
three-year course. 

Outside Scotland, the single-subject 

> l — J.nru ie still rAonrH^H n< thf> 


But provided they are sufficiently 
iotous, broader degree courses have 
Mnilicant part In higher education." 
Tne NAB's recommendation of 
we two-year diploma courses, taken 


MSPJSK' close “ — * S? 

"r-N for such developments will have to begin 
SJire Wams ' with the advisor y borifes 
prinnm?r 8 "°!I t0 . assess ™ educational and 
economic grounds where capacity should be re- 
applying the resultir^criteria ** ^ engagcd ' in [J onsh V between higher education and the public 
A survey of developments since 1980 admits „ E, UrS f ^ flv ? R rovct ! workable so far. “The Govein- 
real terms reduction o? about 3 5 oer cent inhmdfn! thal no substantial part 

for higher education, while stuS“Smbe“ shed ” ,Sh P C ,ng res P° nsibilitles « n bc 

. tbe Government does see scope for 

protected," the paner finds ^ ° reatively higher education to obtain considerably more in- 

UMvereities areLid to havr ins* nn . k t c ?? e from basin «s and private sources, given the 
staff In sewn have lost one member of right approach and more effort. Public funding will 

pSrch«“s?f UdKS&S! C 5 l,egCS 0nc in u 12 ' i" the light of what the roun?!y cJn 

KK-ES i equipment hnve afford, so other Income may be needed to supple- 
oeen cunaiiea ana economies made in the mamte- ment grants. 1 vv 

r , A ma l or disappointment for the public sector 

havl^ sltonid ^nl? Sr . f ? und comes Wllh ,he rejection of the NAB's case for a 

! to , 0:1 ' but , a 30 common unit of resource for teaching purposes. 
KS an f d 5° lle p nmbtn Even when allowance is made for special factors. 

ra * l0S ft 0111 aopm 8:1 to universities are found to have relatively higher 
° f m » 0r ^ th H n per °? e . rati J nB 01518 because Q f more generous pravEion 
C ° StS ‘ chan ? c in grant-aided colleges of land, premises, staffing and equipment, and 

,BSUn,lC0StshavBbecn beca u se °^ the UGC ‘ S dec ’ sion 10 res* rain student 
o uii r j. per cen1, numbers. 

fl ...ff. u g? ld ! ilg pl « an ? anno V nced imply a "The Government would in any case need to be 
rartner worsening or itafvstudent ratios as part of convinced that, given the differences between in- 
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further worsening of staff/student ratios as part of 
continuing rationalization of provision. 

The constraints underline the need for more 
income to be found from sources other than the 
taxpayer and the ratepayer, the paper says. But none 
of the schemes designed to transform the rela- 


because ot the UGC’s decision to restrain student 
numbers. 

"The Government would in any case need to be 
convinced that, given the differences between in- 
stitutions, any reallocation of resources between 
sectors would actually produce a net benefit to higher 
education as a whole, and hence to society," the 
paper concludes. 

Providing new equipment, especially for the new 


technologies, is given high priority for future spend- 
ing, although there is scope for no more than 
marginal impact on the size of overall capital slock. 
Existing assets will have to be used to maximum 
purpose and cooperation between institutions 
agreed where appropriate. 

Picas from the UGC, the NAB nnd the Jarrell 
Committee for longer funding horizons are treated 
sympathetically but cannot be accommodated under 
existing public expenditure planning procedures. 
Institutions arc advised to plan on the assumption, 
that existing trends will continue, subject to indica- 
tions given about long-term policy intentions. 

Six factors are listed as important influences on 
future Government policy on higher education: 

• Student demand, ns affected Dy the number of 
qualified school leavers and mature students, the 
level of student support and the availability and 
attractiveness of alternatives to higher education. 

% The need for qualified manpower and the case for 

. a continued switch into science and technology. 

• The need to stimulate in-career training, profes- 
sional updating and other forms of continuing 
education. 

• The need to provide adequately for research and 
to ensure effective deployment of the available 
resources. 

• The scope for increased economy and efficiency 
in and between institutions, including further 
rationalization of provision and consideration of the 
optimum distribution between sectors. 

• The outcome of the review of student support, 
and especially the extent to which students, their 
families and other sponsors might progressively 
[assume greater responsibility for incir participation 
in higher education. 


to mean a straightforward expansion 


Merit awards high on the agenda 


brad to be in the interests of students 
or the economy to extend the experi- 
ont.The NAB it invited to "consider 
kwthe DipHE might be developed as 
a alternative that might be more 
. appropriate for some students than 
pen! humanities or social studies 
Oftrce courses." 

Higher national diplomas and cer- 
tificate! are given a vote of confidence 
tee the Government, which also 
: fosses to use Its course approval 
f»trs to prevent academic drift into 
few-ytar unclassified degrees aimed 
^jjriltr students and employment, 

on sandwich education are 
My deferred pending consideration 
°* * ^naming inquiry into the 
Green Paper finds evi- 
i *** sandwich courses do not 
Justify iheir extra cost, while 
Mptag that the case Is well made in 
™e, 

^Noitroport ti offered for moves to 
degree courses, other than as q 
experiment Involving a small 
of universities • and 
catering for the most able 
B ut neither Is there any 
to subrtiit to pressure for- 
"y* courses in some subjects, 
^“nonstandard access to higher 
‘2* U0,, i the Green Paper sees a 
rr«8e in maintaining a route for 
- those who chose 

school, while ensur- 
Mwdqrds :arq maintained. . 
wt ^ d ^ e unfair to the 
JJJJJriudent, to the Institution 

ESS*?. 1 !* ot ^® r 8tuden,s fl b d 1° 

tSN*t 11 sb p- 

Impbrtanee is attached to 
J2* *di£**ton: which is consl- 


Differential rates of pay to reward 
outstanding academics and to attract 
those whose skills are in short supply 
are placed firmly on the agenda for 
consultation in the Green Paper. 

The Government believes that pay 
in higher education should perhaps 
reflect supply and demand more than 
at present. Undifferentiated pay scales 
have not posed a problem in attracting 
or holding staff in most fields, but 
there ere areas where this Is becoming 
the case. 

Merit awards could be used to 
reward academics making an outstand- 
ing contribution to an institution but 
with no immediate prospects of prom- 
otion. Rigorous staff appraisal would 
have to underpin any new system. 

There is no clear response to the 
UGC’s recommendation that the Gov- 
ernment should withdraw from uni- 
versity pay negotiations. But both the 
universities and the public sector are 
reminded of the need to reach settle- 
ments which they can afford. 

The paper confirms the Govern- 
ment's determination to legislate to 
reform tenure in those universities 
which give it to academic staff. “No 
compulsory redundancy” agreements 


it \>7S '/■ 




call is made for improved arrange- 
ments for probation. For the public 
sector, views aTe sought on whetner to 
insist on b probationary period and on 
the extent to which new teachers 
receive, satisfactory induction and are 
Judged at this stage for Suitability. 


impediment to reorganization in the 
public sector. 

Chango is also likely in probationary 
periods for academics. The UGC s 
recommendation, to Increase the 
period to five yenrs is accepted and a 


ic sector. 


The Green Paper lays’ down the 
principle that all teachers in higher 
education should have the opportunity 
and encouragement to -develop ahd 
update their professional skills and 
knowledge. And it calls for each 
Institution to develop a formal 
framework for evaluating perform- 
ance and responding to staff develop- 
ment needs. 

More general management ques- 
tions are mostly deferred while the 
Government and the universities cort- 
sider the Jarratt Report on efficiency 
and the NAB commissions its own 
studies. In order to assess institutions’ 
success or failure, the DES is consider- 
ing a range of performance indicators, 
some of which are listed in an annex to 
the paper. One yardstick favoured is 
the regular publication of a range of 
unit costs and other indicators both by 
institution and department. 


Firmer views are expressed on stu- 
dent unions, some of which give 
grounds for concern because tneir 
policies ore said to be determined by a 
minute proportion of their mem- 
bership. The growth of sabbatical 
leave tor union officers is also found 
worrying in case they exercise too 
much influence over union affairs. 

In particular, the paper says: “The 
taxpayer's money should not be used 
to fund unions that refuse a platform to 
speakers whose views are objcction- 
aole to some students although others 
- wish to invite them, that prevent 
invited speakers ftom gaining a hear- 
ing, or that permit violence ot the 
threat of violence to that end.” And it 
adds: “The protection of the right of 
free speech and the preservation of 
institutions of higher education as a 
natural home of free speech are duties 
which institutions and students owe to 
society and to the future^” 

The problem is one. for Institutions, 
the Government believes, but- it stands 
ready to intervene if “unsatisfactory 
incidents” continue to occur. It will 
also consult on ways of making student 
unions more representative of their 
membership, as well as on limiting 
' public funding to non-political activi- 
ties. and does not rale out voluntary 
union membership. 

The chapter on institutional man- 
agement also makes brief reference to 
tne importance of non-academic staff, 
while leaving open the .possibility of. 
further economies in some places. 


UGC review 
-but no 
single body 



Universities stand to lose 
whole of research funds 


nv „ y T ”v ,,1W yfc.oi.vM* , , , , 

«wlt f^ ^JP^ding knowledge Greater concentration and selectivity 
■ n . d . Tk'pjdly-. developing may. Mean that some departments or 
SrrK ^kly Obdon a $ubstantiiH even whole universities will lose re- 
m l “!.]■ r ?<l u ircs' greater invest- search funding from the UGC, the 
~*xt and «>uld be used . Green Paper warns, t ■ , . . 

OthHi&L ' t i. L The Government supports the selcc- 

wae °f external live approach and hopes to see it m 

.Green- Paper accepts operation for 1986/87. Research coun- 

^ ia .^ l 6r JVdgjrig quality are cus should, also- be able ro increase 

although It support for selected univerelty depart- 

*°uti I k mxnu.' tbe -dhosen system ments to supplement the GovCrri- 

h open. : ■ merit’s additional grants for the next 

fraiwJ t ^ l 1- ' Current, consid- three yeah. . . 

detejied Lifi? Modobfepott precludes It casts doubt on the claims made by 
!° tome -applies . . the UGC and other commentator tiiat 

tec»u» universities cuts in university budgets have fallen 

^^ Q LS^^ tiorM i^ the especially on research, because staff 

M therels'fe have had to devote more time to 

Mpatek f inquiry’s teachlhg. University income from m- 

to be Review bodies search grants and contractt have been 

’hit 3 - rising lit real terra?* the Government . 

also out- claims- Total research income ln hlgh- 


T^ITWrlds .Ihaf ik- 

mid & bjJmS'. * h .a. chqsen system 

bodies 


There is only a passing mention of 
research in the public sector, although 
here too the Government supports the 
NAB's selective approach, “some re- 
search of* high quality and almost 
wholly applied character, Is; quite, 
properly done in public sector institu- 
tions,” the paper concedes. 

There is no evidence that ail 
academic staff must engage in re- 
search; the Government believes, m-. 



and should add an appropriate share of 
overheads lo calculations' of dlrccb 
costs, iGoo'd financial management 
should be an important criterion for 
the allocation of research funds. 

Special mention is made of the 
humanities and of the Government's 
concern for the . health of research in 


sisting that some excellent teachers, iq . the arts. Some relief in the restrictions 
all types of institution, have little or no placed on library nfemBng can be. had 

personal- research commitment. Tlie through- increased ^laboralion be- 

k«p »p wllh iM 


I ,n the event of 

I or the 

I to tak « a grievance 

f WvS^l?!J ot ' or . in some 
I : fe:%Di^?LS^ J ties must 


£600 million a .year. A stody l k jh e ' pr0 molion boards, fre?r 
produce greater certainty is in prog “f permission for business 

Overall/ higher, education s . ■JJJgMgg 1 jg r ^ hose heavily cm 

tributiori to the nation s. research effort JPP9 t industrial links; ^and .reason-. 


JSSSST ^ 7 7 , grounds tiinl it could only be tended at 

BulS and higher education are : fa expense of other ^research council, 
reminfed of ; .the. mulii.1 benefits of ..or tire Bnlish /ndemy. 


t ^ must tributiori to rhe nation s.rescarcp eirojr 

thq paper is intended to confinue on about the , -L f 0 r (he sharing df. income . . <1 ‘ • . , ; • . : ■ : ■ ; 1 s . r . 

^pQvernment Is oresent scale. But there is a need for w? * rK ; ,,, ,. The,Develqphitni of Higher Education . ; 

S^.^^lty'lahd of Efetter management and. closer workr inslltulions should not subsidize ^ thej9^ (Cpnitnand 9524), £8,SQ 

with ing with industry, commerce and toe rof^imnCK CfiqnU-i ^i 

;,r ,f ..; i, 1, hr.hu,, 

Ij; > l | rc './iifVJut- 


, Institutions are yrged to improve 
Iheir conlrol of occp$s to poslgraduqte 
study and , their supervision students 
who are accepted., The Government 
shares the concern of those who have, 
criticized the length of time taken to 
submit some theses and wants the 
rclevarit bodies lo mbnltor progress Iri 
speeding up completion rates. 


An independent review of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee will be 
announced shortly, but the Govcrn- 
ihpnt has hiled out the crehlion of a 
single planning body for higher educa- 
. lion. 

Only in Scotland, where recom- 
mendations are awaited from the Scot- 
tish Tertiary Education Advisory 
Council, is there any possibility of 
major change in national planning 
arrangements. Overall, no scope is 
seen Tor, “an overarching body” to 
encompass both the National Advisory 
Body and the UGC as the Government 
accepts its own responsibilities in this 
area. 

The review of the role, structure and 
staffing of the UGC was recommended 
by the Jarratt committee and is ex- 
pected to be given a wide brief. Its 
membership and terms of reference 
may be announced next month, with 
-the inquiry expected to lake no more 
than a year. 

It is accepted that. the relationship' 
between, the UGC and the Govem- 
- ment' has become the subject of some 
controversy, especially since the ad- 
• vent of regular letters of guidance from 
(be Secretary of Slate. These will 
continue, although a guarantee is 
given in the Green Paper that they will 
not deal With individual institutions 
and will not seek to make the UGC do 
the Government's proper work. - 
: No change's ore envisaged in the 
NAB or the Wales Advisory Body.- . 
.Both are urged to examine the associa- 
,tion between advanced and -bon 1 : • 
advanced further education in terms of 
the necessary geographical spread. 
But iho paper finds evidence that 
degree work is so much better done 
where .there is a concentration of such 
provision that this consideration 
should prevail over the claims of easy 
qoccss. 

. Some, concern is expressed at the 
lack of public understanding of the ' 

. work of polytechnics, although they 
are: left; to 'improve their own imaged 
The ambitions of some colleges to ■ . 
become polytechnics 1$ also noted< . 
together with the issue of institutions, 
awarding decrees. • 

’ Further: plan riing across , sectors Is 
encouragdd In the paper.' -as is col- 
l&bferation • between institutions' on . 
either, side ' of the binary line; The 
advisory bpdics are asjted to promote 
Collaboration; in library access fend 
purchasing, in the use of equipment 
and labora|piies and iq joint teaching 
arrange ments. They arc given' a veil r to 
produce ariacofcuht of Whfet might be 

^SiEvcit tei a 
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Honorary degree 
change vetoed 
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by Paul Flathcr 

Oxford University has decided not to 
make tiny changes in the way it awards 
honorary degrees to active politicians. 
The decision comes despite some calls 
for reforms after last term's controver- 
sial snub to Mrs Thatcher. The prime 
minister was not awarded an honorary 
degree because of her policy of cutting 
education. 

A number of dons, led by Professor 
Richard Gombrich . professor of Sans- 
krit and Dr Steven Lukes, politics 
tutor, both from BalUol College, called 
for a ban on ail nominations of honor- 
ary degrees for active politicians. 

The issue was formally raised on the 
university's governing Hebdomadal 
Council 6y Professor A. H. Halsey of 
Nuffield College who argued that it 
was not right to pass judgment on 
someone still active in politics. He 
argued that it was best to wait until 
they retired. 

But it is understood that the Hebdo- 
madal Council has taken advice from 
the university's committee on honor- 
ary degrees nnd decided not to intro- 
duce such a rigid rule. 

It is understood that the council 
voted by IS to one against any reforms 
H which might make it impossible to put 
up people who had made some notable 
contribution or service to the slate" for 
such an award. 

Many of the 738 dans who voted 
against awarding Mrs Thatcher an 
honorary degree - the first Oxford 
educated prime minister since 1946 to 
be denied the honour will welcome the 
new decision but for different reasons. 
Their vote was aimed only at Mrs 
Thatcher, not other politicians. Any 
rule change now would be seen as 
weakening the impact of that vote. 

But other dons had hoped future 
embarrassment for Oxford might be 



Alessandro Pertfni: honorary degree 

ruled out by excluding active politi- 
cians after two major public rows -one 
over Mrs Thatcher, and one in 1975 
when President Bhutto of Pakistan was 
refused an honorary degree on account 
of his involvement with the massacre 
of Bangladeshis. 

Tile decision was taken by council 
some weeks ago but has not been 
nnnounccd. This week Mr Geoffrey 
Warnock. the vice chancellor, and 
other council members, declined to 
comment on what they say is confiden- 
tial business. It is understood that 
council members have been instructed 
to give as little publicity as possible to 
this decision to “avoid further embar- 
rassment”. 

Some dons will see this as further 
evidence that the council is simply out 
of touch with the majority of dons. 

Meanwhile it is still not known 
whether Sr Alessandro Pertini, presi- 
dent of Italy will be coming to Oxford 
on June 26 as planned to receive his 
honorary degree, awarded on the SBmc 
day R5 Mrs Thatcher was refused hers. 



ESRC appoints Canadian to 
information technology job 
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The Economic and Social Research 
Council has gone to North America for 
a coordinator for its new network on 
information and communication tech- 
nologies^ appointing Professor Wil- 
llam Melody of Simon Fraser Universi- 
ty, Canada to the post. 

Professor Melody will work from 
ESRC’s London headquarters for two . 
years from this August, helping direct 
the growth of the' council's work on the 
social Impact of information techqolo- 
f gy. The council will provide’ pump- 
priming funds to start off a small group 


r;Thp limy appointee is an economist 
who has worked In the XJS and Canada 
on developments in new technology 
and communications, including asiint 
With the American Federal Com* 
munlcntions Commission. .He '.will 
preside, over an effort to uhiie two 
strands of work - media studies or 
communications studies. /which' is re- 
latively well established, apd research. 

I ‘did tiol have ;the pleasure of seeing 
Nancy., Reagan dancing the 
>flamenco - or trying to* I was In 
^Madrid the pfeVtous week, ' . 

Tips Reagans’ visit did nothing to. 
dampen a remarkable anti-Aroir* 
Icah sentliuent In Spain/ f ■ day 
Remarkable i for hot vorilyfoilt 


on communication and information 
policy in the light of new technological 
developments. 

The latter need was highlighted in a 
report in 1983 from the Cabinet 
Office’s Information Technology 
Advisory Panel on making a business 
of information. The IT AP report re- 
commended the establishment of a 
single centre along the lines of' the 

■ Centre for Information Policy at Har- 
vard University.. However, the ESRC 
ligs elected to develop work in four, or 
fiye separate centres instead j to begin 

■ ' with.-- • ’ \ .~ 

. The council plans to increase its own 
/ funding in this area to around £250,000 
a year by 1987/88, and hopes to attract 
extra money from indusiiy and from 
other Government a Henries to bring 
the total up to £1 mutton a year. • 
v The ES RC had difficulty finding an 
economist to direct the new network, 
and one potential difficulty, is the 

■ two-year term Professor Melody has 
. initially agreed to serve, instead of the 
. five-year appointment on offer. . 


Updating 

projects 

launched 

by Maggie Richards 

Two major new dimensions have been 
added to the development of updating 
programmes with the launch of pro- 
jects last week in Sheffield and 
London. 

Both ventures aim to focus the 
attention of business and commerce on 
training and retraining opportunities 
available in further ana higher educa- 
tion institutions, through the Pickup 
programme of professional, commer- 
cial and industrial updating run by the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. 

In a new move which links Pickup 
courses to other facets of adult educa- 
tion and training, an education and 
training “shop” has been established in 
Sheffield, while in London eight in- 
stitutions have combined to produce 
lailormade courses for industry via an 
educational consortium, only the 
second of its kind in the country. 

Sheffield's education and training 
shop began as a guidance service ana 
has now necn expanded into a central 
ogency dealing with inquiries and 
counselling on all aspects of education 
and training. 

- Now titled Sheffield Link, the agen- 
cy has a staff of eight whose task, apart 
from offering on the spot information 
and advice, will be to actively promote 
the education and training facilities to 
employers in the city. 

The scheme has the backing of 
Sheffield's University, polytechnic and 
further education institutions, which 
are all collaborating with the local 
education authority to provide the new 
service. The city's chamber of com- 
merce will also play a leading role in the 
venture, in an effort to encourage 
consumer participation. 

Initially funded as part of the Pickup 
programme, the scheme is intended 
eventually to become self financing, 
with full economic rates being charged 
for sourscs, ' 

In London a new consortium, based 
on the highly successful Pickup model 
in Coventry, was launched last week. 
Whereas the Coventry scheme in- 
volves only one local education au- 
thority, the North East London Con- 
sortium, based at Waltham Forest 
College in Walthamstow, embraces six 
.education authorities. Eight colleges 
spread through north east London and 
Essex are linking with North East 
London Polytechnic for the project. 

The consortium has been examining 
ways of helping major industries in the 
area, and has already devised schemes 
for updating employees in the east end 
fashion trade and prepared a training 
plan for the area’s large freight and 
foiwarding industry. Other smaller 
projects have included establishing an 
advisory centre for small Asian-owned 
firms. 

Both schemes in London and Shef- 
field were officially launched by Mr 
Peter Brooke, under secretary for 
higher education at ceremonies lest 
week. . 
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Demo forces MP to abandon speech 


An angry confrontation erupted out- 
side a meeting nt Bristol University 
which was to have been addressed by 
right wing Conservative MP Mr 
Harvey Proctor. 

Mr Proctor left the meeting, orga- 
nized by the Burke Society, after a 
few minutes when It became clear he 
was not going to be able to speak, 
despite the intervention of a universl- 

‘Undecided’ 
losing out, 
says HMI 

Darlington College of Technology suc- 
cessfully meets the needs of most of its 
students but fails to provide for those 
who have not decided on a career, 
according to a report on the institution 
from Her Majesty’s Inspectorate. 

The report, based on a visit during 
spring 1984 says that it' only offers 
those young people GCE courses 
which In many cases do not match their 
needs at all. 

■ HMI recommends the college 
should consider ways in which tne 
needs of these particular students 
might be met. It points out that 
students studying a subject such as A 
level art purely out of interest create a 
distinct disadvantage for examination 
candidates when they are port of the 
same group. 

In terms of accommodation, the 
college suffers from general teaching 
rooms which are too large for present 
use. In addition there were no smaller 
tutorial rooms associated with ' the 
science laboratories, and there was a 
lack of seminar rooms for senior 
nursing courses. 

As far as equipment is concerned, 
HMI says there is adequate provision 
for the college's specialist courses, but 
that changes in technology have meant 
that some of it has become out of date. 

The college is praised for having 
established support for staff to meet 
new demands on a sound basis, but 
HMl stresses that there is a need for 
: the framework of policy to be Streng- 
. thened and developed, 
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The allies we all love to hate 


|k strife* trie is by. m . 
tMmr ’restricted fo Sjwlh ' these 
a general ■ European 

: : ltwouldbcunder^aiidabIein|be 
Spanish cont&ft tone. The Spaqjsh 
jlm Jjtejlfo many yeareagMed 
tow ut« hummers ojf America rt 
btts& and Psychologically 

tijdre- important U the common 
identity of America ;with Frahcb t 
w*to W coil (r« ; U*e’ ft»t of me 
pro+ Afoerfca it policy, ■ >. . ;i. - L 
; - anti-American 

the old Giiqlltyt, 


Us commercial . dominance' in 
y". Eorope and its Anglicized “corrui^ 
tlon*’ ' of the french language. M, 
MitlerTattd's Isolation a^tbe recent' 
Bonn summit was; a calculated i 
distancing of;; himself frotri ! thie ; 

. Reagan clrcusv on the eve of tfie , 
- French parjlaraentary eiections. 

.: , More specUkhily, Mv- Mitterrand • 

S stressed the danger 6f a Euro- ;■ 
O btain drain 1 ; 1 to Ute United 1 
ley ff the Eurbpoari coutilriM do . 
' not; coiUbprate ln cbmpe'lltfon to /' 
: uieUSA The 

/ ‘ , Ameritans/flre So keto to ; keeb 'the ’ : 
'’'Pn-. wJ«de.vthi»t iA ■ 
v Reagim wa^ ptepared ,td a^epi. the : 
tobarra^nrentOf Bltsbur^ v ...... ;; 

’’ . ■ .Eyfaii .die vE-lJay celebrations do . 

have. made the Amcr- 
rn toreipvaWe, ffot-r IjMpect, . 


has public .opinion, been moulded 
Into an antpAriierlcan stance'on the 
‘issue of nudear weapons* Rather 
the reverse is true. It is the antlT 
nuclear movement which, has 
cashed . in on : the. latent antt-Amer- 
Icantam, It Is probably why the . 
CND iwlU' make a mistake over 
TrMeni. When It coined to thi / 
crunch the British public WUI be- 
lieve thgt ft Is 'essential to 1 have an ■ 
independent deterrent, simply be* 
they do not trust the Airier-:; 
■■reaps. r 

,, _ Admiration for! the. Amerlriuis 
addfor tJbeAnterkan way.of UTe^ Hw 

-ds®S Sy b(S5 . 

wfonid bes t which UcMislng Eur^ 

peandlscirehtot m^t.Or w pr^, jfc 

sebse of , bring pushed • 'hrdundt- 

■ .Hi'. a.jyj ,f.T 


Caspar Weinberger did nothing to; 
help; relations by, setting a 60-day 
deadline on European participation 
in star wars research. 

1 Cynics portray the presence of 
American servicemen in Europe as 
an American wish 'to/ fight thell' 
battles on European soil. On the 
Other hand, no American president 
could; stand aside If the: half a 
million Americans living In Europe 
were engulfed in wOr. The fact that 
the American presence ta so tangi- 
ble arid (he American IriflUence so 
apparent probably ipeans they can-, 
ktpt, be ; imlrer«ally popular, .The 
Stridency of the present adminlstra- , 
tiori /lollotoiria' <jie foolishness of 
Carter’s cfeany does riot help. Yet 
Jtli wprrylrig tofiodyopng .people 
tqday,; particularly tlto more edu- 


ty official who issued a reminded 
the university's stated free speech 
policy. 

Mr Proctor, MP for Billerica; ha 
been the target of attempts lo sty 
him speaking at a number of nalw 
stiles. Bristol’s acting vice chancel- 
lor, Professor Peter Haggett is undto 
stood to have apologlzedand a rriui 
visit Is being considered, 


Talks start 
on Soviet 
student link 

Mature students from the Soviet Un- 
ion could come to study in this coumry 
if delicate discussions through the 
Soviet embassy are successful. 

The Russian students would ufead 
literature classes at Oxford Uni veri- 
ty’s external studies department, 
which is one of the few extramural 
university departments to hart suit- 
able accommodation. \ ' 

The discussions, still at the prelimin- 
ary stage, over the study visit are 
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Association. .. 

Outline proposals have been 

attache "but such is the protocol in- 
volved that it could take at least a j w 
before any decisions are made, . 

Contact with the Russian student 
hns been made through the Worsen 
Educational Association which hssna 
study tours to the Soviet Union ip 
severalyears. They are arrangM ^ 
the WEA’s south-east dtsinct tnw 
organizer Mr Harold Goodwin w* 
has also organized loure to China, 
to India for the first time this gto 
»\u»i imnp thnr if the' rteeollaiwa 


are 

successful 


simi 
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cities which makes it a p 
useful source of inte rchange 

cated, so antogonlstic bojijU'Jj* 
USA and the Atlantic 
Today we are nearly .41 jgg 
from those events. Anyone unflw » 
is too young to remem^r 
More than half of the British ^ 
rate belongs to generatiom wljhw 
personal memories of - 
that gave birth to Nato. . 

. The task today B tl* C JJ ‘ .ju 
these youngergeneraiiwisUja^ 


American present* “ * 

Europe Is still as vltd 
War. That It ty a slrortfe ond lwp 
rsymbdl.-of our /collective wM» 
remain feee and to 
sion.- And that It I* pari _ 
friendship Of long rfandlng, W? 
In the most dxtre 
arices and Inspired w 
of human dignity and^P^, 
liberty. W? are ail wtjt 

mop dvilltxatlon- part or an 
tlC' society^ : 

-V - Reith-t^ ggs^ 

The author is, Conservative fP’K : 
Leeds Northwest;' 
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overseas news 


Rude awakening for Italian research 


by Paul Flather 

LvSlHes is under way in a bid to 
SLmve results, save money and bmit 
fftmorrhaglng” of researchers to 

preforms are being pressed by 
Professor Luigi Rossi-Bcmardo, a 

look over at the beginning of the year 
with instructions to make the system 
more efficient. 

Professor Rossi-Bemardo made his 
intentions clear in a strong presidential 
^adefress when he promised togalvamze 
the “half asleep” character of the CNR 
and produced a list of changes. 

Some 200 directors of institutes were 
summoned to Rome and told about 
new steps to promote strategic re- 
search, encourage competition for 
scarce funds, foster growth of new 
spedalhi research centres and intcr- 
bieeding between laboratories. 

Debate about Italy's ailing research 
structure has been widespread for a 
lumber of years. The mood of gloom is 


ta lost its gloss", he said. "Many of 
m; colleagues are very unhappy. We 
fctl tike third class researchers.” 

Many researchers also complain that 
grams nave often been given out as a 
naittrof routine and seniority and not 
on merit, that the CNR career struc- 
ture is so rigid that no one can move 
soud for fear of having to start again 


recti 
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at the bottom. 

There also arc worries about a brain 
drain with top academics being lured 
abroad, and bright young researchers 
being turned, off their work "just 
paying tennis” according to one pro- 

Thc new proposals from the CNR 
are aimed at some of the basic prob-’ 
lems. First, grant assessment is to be 
extended. All institutes this year have 
to fill in proper scheda (forms) by the 
end of April justifying why they need 
extra funding, replacing the long- 
winded, usually self congratulatory, 
reports that used to be compiled 
annually. 

The' new system asks for precise, 
relevant, information backed with 
documentation. The assessment is to 
be done by academics familiar with the 
subject field. Most significant of all, 
Professor Rossi-Bemardo has made it 
clear that not everyone will get money. 

Second, the CNR is mapping out a 
strategic research programme setting 
priorities. Professor Rossi-Bemardo is 
urging collaboration between insti- 
tutes with common interests, and there 
is increasing emphasis on applied 
work. 

Areas singled out for attention in- 
clude image processing analysis, space 
technology, informatics, new technol- 
ogy, anaT molecular biophysics. An 
example of a special goat is to develop 
a machine to carry out standard post- 
natal health checks, for use os a pre- 
liminary guide to a baby's health on 
small Italian islands where experts may 
not be immediately available. 

Third, travel abroad, considered 


essential for reaching the top in Italian 
academic circles, is to be controlled. 
Scientists particularly have always 
spent time in better equipped foreign 
laboratories. A top biologist might 
h a ve spent a year in Scandinavia, two 
at CalTec in Pasadena, and two years 
at the Max Planck Institute in West 
Germany, with salaries at “overseas 
rates". 

Now academics will be sent to do 
specified research in concentrated 
bursts or to learn useful new techni- 
ques to import back to Italy. Salaries 
will be less generous and researchers 
will be expected back on time. 

Fourth, there is to be pressure for 
convergence of research work into . 
centres of excellence. Professor Rossi- 
Bemardo wants to reverse the trend 
when institutes were set up in remote 
spots ai! over the country to escape the 
chaos of the student troubles from 
1968 to 1974. Many institutes now find 
themselves isolated from appropriate 
libraries, support services and indust- 
rial centres. The CNR would like 
institutes moved back to major cities. 

On research centre under threat is 
the Institute of Cybernetics and 
Biophysics based in a beautiful village 
just outside Genoa. It was started 12 
years ago in a set of villas which are 
now quite unsuitable. Already half the 
team has to work in the University of 
Genoa. 

Plans to build a new laboratory arc 
off and when the lease on the villas 
ends at the end of the year the institute 
looks certain to split up. 

There are fears that Professor Rossi- 
Bemardo may be moving too fast and 


inevitable suspicions that he is linked 
too closely to the Christian Democra- 
tic Party. 

But some of the underlying prob- 
lems of the research structure - espe- 
cially the exodus of staff from the CNR 
- will be harder to solve, in particular 
the CNR does not have the money to 
match salaries now on offer in universi- 
ties. 

Italian academics have long claimed 
to be the poorest paid intellectuals in 
Europe. A full university professor 
gets about $15,000 a year going down 
to about S9.000 dollars for (he third 
tier or untenured assistant professors. 
But since 1980 sularics nave been 
increasing and more important a third 
of university lecturers have been given 
full tenure. 

Italians also work much shorter 
hours than their British counterparts. 
A typical lecturer is expected to tio just 
400 nours of work a year. Researchers 
meanwhile have a 4) hour week and 
get about $7 .500 dollars a year and no 
tenure. 

But the greatest change in the past 
decode has been the fact that universi- 
ties are now attractive places to work 
in after the years of campus unrest. 
Tlic reltore (rectors) are now indepen- 
dent academic appointments. Students 
arc fully represented on university 
committees and less political, and only 
university staff and students Die 
allowed on campus. 

There are still complaints about the 
appoi ntment procedure which is car- 
ried out by means of a nationnl list, 
thus working against local loyalties and 
specialist interests. 


Students get one month call-up 


from Wachira Kigotho 

NAIROBI 

The government lias called up 2,700 
pre-universily students to undertake 
national youth service: A one month 
course at one of two training camps is 
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students to report to their respective 
camps. 

The new scheme that started last 
year is intended to instil discipline into 
university students and make them 
responsible citizens. Accordihg to the 
national director of the service Mr G. 
W. Griffin, handicapped students, 
nursing mothers and mature age en- 
trants are. exempted. • 

■ Students admitted to fureigruiniver- 
sitics are alto exempted. The pro- 
gramme is unpopular in certain quar- 
ters. Early ill February when the 
students of the University of Nairobi 
clashed with the police one of their 
many grievances was that some stu- 
dents from influential families were 
' accepted into the university without 

■ ■ . l ■ ■ 1 " 1 . 1 1 . 1 1 • l_ 

Students clash 
with police 

Several thousand students at five of 
South Korea's universities and col- 
leges clashed with police on the cam- 
puses ’and streets of Seoul last week as 
they staged anti-government demon- 
strations on the’ .eve' of the fifth 
anniversary of the Kwangju /uprising. 

At Vian University 500 police block- 
ed the university entrance and fought 
with students for over over three hours 
in an attempt to prevent students ! 
taking to the streets. Fifteen hundred 
students were involved liv a similar 
incident at the University of Korea. 

Women told 
to unveil 

Islamic women students in Malaysia s 
universities and colleges have been 
ordered to remove thelj veils or face 
expulsion. The authorities toy iMUg* 
wearing of veils makes; teaching diffi- 
cult; prevents identification of stu- 
dents silting examinations and pre- 
sents a security rjsk In. the current 
climate of religious and political ex- 
tremism, ; . . • • . 

A female government minister, tiaj- 
jnh ,RahmJi Othman,.; said, women 
who .wore the veil wre ^ cotjFus]^ 


having undergone the course at 
Naivasha or Gilgil. 

The vice chancellor of the Universi- 
ty of Nairobi, Professor Joseph Mun- 
gai, said that only one student had 
been accepted at the university with-, 
out having done the youth training as 
he was physically handicapped. 

Before the Easter break a large 
number of first year students at 
Kenyatta University College, Nairobi 
set their national youth service uni- 
forms on fire in defiance of a govern- 
ment order to surrender the uniforms 
to the college authorities. The students 
were allowed to keep the uniforms 
after the first national youth service 
course lost year. . . 

It is alleged that the government 
wants the students to hand over the 
uniforms as it was highly Incensed by 
reports that the students from Nairo- 
bi's main campus wanted to stage a 
guard of honour to be inspected by one 
of their leaders wearing the service 
udiforms. The government officials 
feel that the students should not be 
entrusted with the uniforms because of 
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their past relationship with the govern- 
ment especially during the February 
confrontation with police when one 
student was killed and many others 
injured. They are worried that the 
students might use the uniforms in 
situations that might embarrass the 
government. 

The national youth service was 
started to cater specifically for Kenya 
African National Union young activ- 
ists who had no basic training in any 
profession at the time of independ- 
ence. in tile early 1970s it was sug- 
gested that the service should be 
extended lo the university or school- 
ieavers but the suggestion did not 
bear fruit. 

The reefoits are taught carpentry, 
masonry, driving, plant operation and 
metal work after undergoing a military 
drill course which is supposed to instil 
discipline among the recruits. The 
pre-university cadres undergo the lat- 
ter and that is the major reason why 
the programme is under heavy critic- 
ism tram the student community, most 
of whom sec, their foture not in various 
uniformed sendees. ' ; 


Reagan: reduced cuts 

US cuts 
plan lies 
in tatters 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
The fight is not over yet. but President 
Rcagnn's plan tii slash spending on IJS 
higher education in general, and stu- 
dent loons in particular, is already in 
tuners. At its second attempt lust 
week, and by the casting vote of vice 
president George Bush, the senate 
approved a compromise budget pack- 
age which restored the bulk of educa- 
tion funds for 19K6. 

The president had originally deman- 
ded cuts of SI .7 billion in student aid, 
and wanted lo impose an absolute 
ceiling of $4 .000 in aid for individual 
students. That cap has now gone, after 
having been increased to 28.000 dol- 
lars in the first compromise plan which 
failed to pass the senate, ana the cut in 
student aid has been reduced to $200 
million. Most education programmes, 
many of which the administration had 
wanted to eliminate, will be frozen 
under the new plan at their I9.H5 levels. 

Early predictions that the cuts would 
never get through Congress have thus 
been proved correct. The House of 
Representatives will now be producing 
its own version of the budget, using the 
senate compromise as a starting point, 
and since the democrats have a major- 
ity In the lower house there is every 
possibility that more of the cuts will be 
restored - probably at the expense of 
defence spending. 

Academic reaction to the latest 
move has been relieved, but less than 
rapturous. Jerald Roschwalb. director 
of governmental relations for the 
National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land Grant Colleges, said: 
"If you ask me if this is a good budget 
for higher education. 1 would have to 
say it [s absolutely ntrocious. If you ask 
me how it compares to whnl had been 
proposed, and now It suits the budget 
deficit. 1 would say this is a fairly 
decent budget.” 


Lecturer warns against Libyan recruitment 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

To his honor, Australian geographer. 
Dr Geoff Jones found that execution 
by hanging was part of the academic 
calendar at ,the University of 
Garyounls in Benghazi, Libya. 

Each yeardri April 7 Libyans appear 
to celebrate the moss hangings of 12 
students, on campuses around the 
country in 1978 by repeating the act. In 
1983, two university lecturers were 
strung up and last yeir, When Dr Jones 
was' at Garvounis, two 1 students were 
bung at E! Fateh University -and 
anotner- a law graduate- was killed m 

A^tei* ayearat Gamtois, Mr Jones 


a small part of worries of European 
academics, said Dr Jones. Living in 
Libya was like spending time in an 
armed camp where bizarre and, unex- 
pected occurences were common-, 
place. On one occasion he was arrested 
on a morals charge for wearing typical- 
ly Austral! ungear -shorts ana thonged 
sandals - in a supermarket. He spent a 
: ishort time irvjall before being released. 

1 Dr Jones said that acndemics were 
told there were millions of Libyan 
dinars available for research but that in. 
fact it was frowned upon. 'Classes were 
constantly being Interrupted by re- 
volutionary meetings nnd he exstl- 
mnied half of the academic yeah was 
lost in this way. ; . . t : ' 


ritei* ayearat Garyouflts, MrJones «y ou have to give away your civil 

i glad to get out of Libya, when ne l j bcr!ics ani j j n g sense you become n 

>Uo nFfor. of ft inn in me . |L- u/viir 


accepted the offer of a job in the 
faculty, of arts and education at the 
Uniyefsity of Garyounls; Dr Jones was 
tbld he would be able to transfer up to 
90 per cent of bis salary - the equjya- 
[entof $20,000 r. to anotherepuntrym 
hard currency. „ . 

In January last year, oftyr ne naa 
arrivea in Libya and seitled ln nt the 
university", academics Were told they 
could onlyf transfer 50 per cent of tliefr 
salarifcs out of the Country. • . . 

“The change riieant iny salary .was. 

virtually haivid and in 

only., ■able , to - trarifftr $5,000. 
' r^fe ms over'money were only 


hostage' to the country, with your 
pretence there in a way condoning The 
savage regime that exists." Dr Jones 
said. "■ ;. , , 

i He, spoke pui following, newspaper 
, advertisements falling for upplic.it Ions 
from academics to work at the Uni- 
: versify of Garyoynis. The university. 

has opened a new faculty of science 
. and the advertisements offered more 
that 20 posts wiih.teyeral more avail- 
able in ecbriqmies and. engineering. 
Tlic pay scrile ranges from 132 .IKK) for 
• a foil professorship WJS2O.50O for. an 


money can be transferred out of the 
country. ' 

“Dr Jones said that if academics 
were interested in going to Libya that 
would be their decision. He would not 
recommend it, he said.. 

Dr Jones found himself involved i it 
what he railed “quite blatant decep- 
tion''. Although he accepted n contract 
to teach.bis special sdbject of gebgra- - 
phy and education he was told on. 
arrival he would have to take English 
. instead because both geography and 
education were taught in Arabic. 

"I was promised a lectureship in 
geography and ended up in charge af ' 
an English department with five staff 
and more .than 5(10 students - and I 
with no expertise in the area.?' Djr 
Jones snid. Later, he said, lie was 
required to teach urban geography to 
engineering students. He was not - 
reimbursed for the extra work. 

Standards ut the university were low ■ 
and in reality it was not much more J . 
than a secondary school. Students 
were, supposed ta have hud. three nr : 
four years of prior English teach ingbut 
in fact most “wore hopeless”, 

“Arabs cheat like hell so wliep we . 
weit giving them a test titiiy felt they, 
el! had td help each other. I tv as hauled . 
up before the .dcari of ihd facility For 
allowing it'toliiippen after 'tine of the 
, re volu iron airy ihidenfrf repprted rric. : 

5 . »Qj£i£Llld.i 
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Dissident 
scientist 
wins prize 

The Andrei Sakharov Institute in 
'Washington, founded five years ago to 
promote a campaign for his release and 
to spread his ideas on peace and 
democracy around the world, has 
launched anew venture- the establish- 
ment of an annual science prize. 

The sum involved is modest, a mere 
$5,000 this year. However, it was 
collected in 10 days mostly from Rus- 
sian refugees living in the United 
States ana may well be increased in the 
future. 

The first recipient of the award was 
Dr Alexander Yesenin- Volpin, a for- 
mer psychiatric prisoner of conscience 
in the Soviet Union. 

Announcing it, Mr Vladimir 
Bukovsky, a former detainee. in a 
Soviet prison mental hospital', made it 
dear that the prize had been awarded 
more for Dr Yesenin- Volpin’s human 
rights activities thnn for nis work in 
mathematical logic “which no one 
understands". Nevertheless, Dr Yese- 
nin- Volpin will use the prize to con- 
tinue his research En- this field. 

The Sakharov Institute, which lias 
an impressive array of US scholars and 
academics on its advisory board, has a 
strong interest in education. In main- 
tains a centre for democracy whidi 
disseminates in English the writing of 
authors unable to express their ideas 
freely in their own countries. It also 
has education and research division 
working simultaneously on the im- 
provement of mathematics and science 
education in the US and better re- 
search in Soviet and Hast European 
studies. 

The institute organizes an annual 
conference to celebrate Sakharov's 
birthday in May to inform the public 
on the current stale of human rights in 
the Soviet Union. 


Chinese funding change 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
China is to abandon state funding of 
research and is aiming to make most 
research Institutes self-supporting 
within three to five years. 

The management of scientific and 
technological research and study is to 
be reformed so that it will be geared 
directly to meeting the needs ofindus- 
try and the new “planned market 
economy". State funding will give way 
to “commercialization", and projects 
will be measured in terms of “profita- 
bility and growth". 

Announcing the latest educational 
reforms at a national scientific confer- 
ence in Peking, China 'spremier, Zhao 
Ziyang. stressed that if China was to 





meet the challenge of the worldwwide 
technological revolution, urgent re- 
forms within scientific and technolo- 
gical higher education were essential. 
The main aim, he said, was to turn all 
research into economic profitability 
and growth, and the way to achieve 
this was to integrate research and 
production, liberate productive poten- 
tial and reward success. 



In keeping with the Party Central 
Committee’s statements a few days 
earlier, Mr Zhao said that one of tne 
biggest obstacles was the management 
ofresoarch, which had many defects, 
the most serious being the separation 
of research and study from production 
and too many restrictions on the 
mobility and effective deployment of 
talented personnel. Another nig prob- 
lem, he added, was the shortage of 
appropriately trained personnel, in- 
cluding managerial. 

Under the new measures the 
bureaucracy currently hampering the 
establishment of close links and coor- 
dination between universities and in- 
dustry is to be swept away. To encour- 
age commercialization, state funding 
or research will be removed and re- 
placed by whoever is willing to put up 
tbe money and take a risk. 


Zhao Ziyang: challenge 

Et is hoped that the prospect of 
shared economic benefits will stimu- 
late research and effort. Commercial 
enterprises, research institutes and 
individual researchers will stand or fall 
on the degree of success their research 
achieves in terms of production and 
profitability. It is hoped that most 
research institutes will be basically 
self-supporting within three to five 
years. 

The recently announced removal of 
the tenure system and the introduction 
of one year personal contracts for 
university teaching and research staff 
will greatly facilitate mobility, efficien- 
cy and the effective deployment of 
staff, it is thought. 

The government has also now ruled 
that scientists and engineers are free to 
engage in private consultancy and 
research provided this does not inter- 
fere with their contractual commit- 
ments. 

Mr Zhao said he recognized that the 
status and remuneration of scientific 
and technological personnel com- 
mensurate with ability and successful 
performance was a key factor in stimu- 


Guidebook Swiss watchmakers turn to 


warns of 
social bias 

from Christine Tausig 

QUEBEC 

A guidebook designed to iielp resqar- 
chersaVoid treating the sexes dlf- 
: fereritiy jh their research projects has 
beep issued by the Social Sciences qnd 
Humanities Research .Council ' ; of 
• Canada. 1 1 . '(’C 


the electronics industry 




“omissions; blind ‘spots' and biases" ' 
which could invalidate' research pro- 
jects and findings, ft was written for 
the SSHRC, which administers federal 
government funds for university re- 
search, by Marait Eichler, a professor 
of sociology at the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, 1 and Geanne 
Lapointe, professor of -literature at 
Uniyenine LaVal.;' 

‘ Even ■ /the titles of the research 
project may exhibit ati unintentional 
bias. the guidebook authors point out.’ 
For, example, it is misleading to de- 
scribe a study examining social mobil- 
ity bittern? of fathers and sons as "a 
stimy of social mobility" . ! . 

The type of questions asked by 
researchers may, also distort reality, 
Professor . Etcfiler .and * . FrOfes&br 1 
lazily tfbmen 


from Chitra Subramaniam 

• ‘ : GENEVA 

The university town of Neuchatel in 
Switzerland is fast becoming the coun- 
try’s electronics capital. 

The first step iii-this direction was 
taken last year with the creation of the 
Swiss Centre for Electronics and Mic- 
rotechnology - ' Research and, De- 
velopment (CSEM). Its primkiy aim is 
to foster professional education, ana 
trying at the University and. at the 
$anfe tiqie make aVailabfepew, tecti- 


. Tbe bookwarns of Ihje possibility of ’ ; $anfe uqie make available pew, tecti- 
“ omissions; blind spots and biases” ‘nolo'gy tb Swiss industry.' , 1 

which could invalidate' research pro- SCveril Institutions have already 
jects and findings. Tt w« written for started preparatory work with the 
the SSH RC, which administers federal CSEM. the Federal Institute of TeCh- 

government funds for university re- nology in Zurich and Lausanne, the 
search, by Marsh Eichler, a professor University of Neuchatel and the Swiss 
of sociology at tne Ontario Institute for Foundation for Research in Mic- 
Studies in Education, 1 and Geanne rotechnolony are some of the institii- 
Lapoipte, professor or -literature at tions that nave now become part of 


Neuchatcrs success story. V- ' 

1 The CSEM has a double goal - at the 
university level, it . strives to Sdapf its 
own research results as well as those of 
other countries tp the needs of the 
Swiss industry and it has Parliamentary' 
support. The new centre also helps tho 
many medium and sijriall-sized firmfc 
that lack the specialists and eauiomettt 


asked by . that jack the specialists and equipment 
>rt reality, tb 1 undertake development of electro- 
PrOfeswr.; . nlc- y^rkthetris6Wi&i‘ : AVttut ./ 

usually women i . Gerard Bauer, former minister pie- ' 
\rlbeV experience a role • nipoientiaiv of the Swiss Confedera- 
comuct .between pmti^otrk and house- . tion,;arid honorary president of the 

: swl * ^Krb *** oF 

. pretatiori tnai oply women experience V T '-' 

Norway’ s boo: 

•■Th® book also warifis of rqMaYch \* • ! 1:‘f- ' - ! . 

tpols which can have a different effect' : ' . vJ-.v'-vj. 1 ; 

; on mcriajid women, such ns cue card* from Donald Fieldx,:; . v 

' ■ using riidy iwilot asJllUsirmimis-M v ' : v J ; H&SI JtfK* 

suggests that When'. inWfpretinrfindH ; . Norway is planning to increase its total 
digs, rertaftmers m^t bo Cafoful to. ;.,- numbci* of student, places ftom 90,00q 
avoid : equating social and cujfyfap: : to 10,000 by 1995, V, 1 ' ,> 
differenced between' the fexes ■■WnH ': . Echolna. its thiokina onreseatcb arid 


Trade said: “It is Imperative for the 
industry to cooperate with the en- 
gineering colleges, universities, and 
research cemres, espedaUy in electro- 
nics where theory and practice have to 
go hand in hana." 

Over 300 American electronics com- 
panies are interested in what 
Neuchatel has to offer - basically a 
large potential of engineers, techni- 
cians and specialists with long years in 
• the watch industry behind them. . 
Neuchatel today is poised to take the 
lead in the field of mechatfonics - the 1 
'symbiosis of micromechanics and elec- 
tronics. . ■ •*'• 

Beginning in 1982, teains of experts 
from Neuchatel travelled to Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the united States and Hong-. 
Kong in' an effort to invite foreign 
.investment in the region - Neuchatel 
thus became arid remains the only 
canton m Switzerland to have cam- 
-paigned abroad. It- offered a package 
that included, among other things. , 
attractive; fiscal and tax benefits; and 1 
■ On-the-spot aid : lf necessary; ' 

* . - ,The effort is paying off; Boards' With 
names of electronics firms are begin- 
ning tp dot the region. Staffed by 
- French specialists, a Biirapcaiv Centre 

llshed last montii. -The new offensive 
has the backing of tbe entire popula- 
tion - the ttade unions, the chamber of 
cbmmerce and the commune. ' 

• . 1 . •* » • 


lating growth, and believed that “com- 
mercialization” would bring this 
about. 

The new reforms have clearly been 
received with wide enthusiasm but, as 
Mr Zhao and the Party Central Com- 
mittee have acknowledged, there are 
bound to be problems. The most 
immediate is a serious shortage of 
trained managerial personnel. Recent 
reports state that while large numbers 
of newly qualified science graduates 
are swiftly ascending the managerial 
ladder, very few of them have the 
expertise and experience that such 
posts require, particularly in view of 
the increasing demands that current 
reforms will make. 

Some universities and colleges 
around the country have already taken 
the initiative and aet-up full and part- 
time management courses, but realisti- 
cally, it is likely to be a matter of years 
before they can produce the quantity 
and quality of managerial personnel 
necessary to meet the demands being 
made. 

Another but less immediate worry is 
that commercialization will cause most 
funding to be directed only into de- 
velopment or applications research 
resulting in a situation not unlike that 
in Japan, where valuable basic re- 
search and training is severely neg- 
lected, and scientists and engineers' 
lack the basic training and abilities 
required to produce the new ideas 
needed to carry Chinese industry for- 
ward. 

China is clearly in a hurry to move 
forward, perhaps too much of a hurry 
for those who remember Chairman 
Mao’s “Great Leap Forward" (1958/ 
60), where the absence, of essential 
expertise, skill and careful planning 
were ignored in the rush to increase 
production and achieve economic 

f oals, and which eventually proved to 
e catastrophic for China and its 
people. 

Exam protest 
by medics 

from Barbara von Ow 


MUNICH 

Thousands of medical students went 
on strike at West German universi- 
ties last week to demand a revision of 
this spring’s interim medical exam 
which was flailed by nearly 43 per 
cent of all candidates. 

According to the Association of 
German Students (VDS), which had 
Initiated the action. 20 of the 28 
medical faculties In tne country were 
Involved In the three-day protest. 

More than 20,000j ‘or over 30 per 
cent of all registered medical stu- 
dents, had voted for the strike as a 
means of protest against the “scandal 
exam” last March, which 2,388 gut of 
5,675 candidates failed to pass, the 
association said. It underlined that 
many students suspected that, (he 
result had been officially rigged so as 
to stem the growing glut of doctors In 
the country, 

ru Frankfurt, where 52 per dent or 
the candidates failed, si medical pro- 
fessor, told a student rally that fie bad 
submitted the questions to q number 
oft coUOagues and that they would. all 
have been onable to pass this year’s 
exam. Several experts have Bald that 
■ a number of questions were un- 
aniwerabler i- - . v ,>r. \. 


French 
to set 
up OU 

from David Dickson 

„ . . PARK 

The French government is to drawn* 
plans for an open university usings 
range of modern telecommunlcatjoB 
technologies to provide a nationwide 
system ot adult education along (he 
lines proposed six weeks ago in j 
report by the College de France, 

Like the British version, the French 
scheme is expected to rely heavily « \ 
the use of radio and television pro* 
rnmmes. In particular it is hoped to 
make use of the possibilities offeredci 
the European direct broadcast satel- 
lites which will be launched by ife 
French-built rocket Ariane next year. 

However, France’s "Open Uolvtw 
ty" will not be an entirely new instkb- 
tion, but will be created by Ihe mod- 
ernizing the infrastructure that hx 
already been set up by the nation 
centre for correspondence teaching. 

President Mitterrand gave (he eo- 
ahead to the project in an address w 
week to the college, the most presti- 
gious academic body in France whose 
members are appointed on their mteF 
lectual achievements. 

He was giving his response to the 
major recommendations contained b 
the college's report, focusing on the 
needs of “the education of the future*, 
which he had asked the academic bod) 
to prepare last year at the height a 
public controversy over the impact ui 
academic standards of the govern- 
ment's reforms of the university 
system.’ 

Put together largely under tbe gui- 
dance of the sociologist Pierre Bout- 
dieu, but endorsed by all the meroben 
of the college, the report offered i 
strong indictment of many fteach 
educational traditions, for exaropk.it 
liighlighted the excessively acricra ! 
nature of much of the curricula 
taught by both schools and univem 
ties, Ihe dangers of excessive gov«f* 
ment control, and the imbalance 
caused by the growing dorotaawx « 
scientific and technological subjccU. 

Carefully skirting round those prop- 
osals, which seemed to directly coo- 
lenge the present governmenti 
ing. President Mitterrand w- 
members of the college that hew&so 
total agreement with three oi 
principles that they had identifier ® 
essential to the future of education, 
“unity in pluralism" in order to 
a form of education which wm * 
democratic but also as sacnfiW » 
possible" Increasing the 
contact between eductional li^ 
tions at all levels and the 
- and the regular revision ofail® 10 * 
content. 

President Mitterrand an- 
nounced that he was spedficahyag 
the government to take action 
of the report’s recommendaM» 
These were the sorting up of anpp 
university, the creation of - < ' 

television channel dedicated to 

tional and cultural 
new moves to provide a wnlw. 
evaluation of French school 
similar lines to *<** J4 J2 
already beeq established -fof •, 
■versity sector. • • • . 

■ The college bad auj 

on a "European vocation ■*■*"*. 

broadcasting satellites. , 


i’. vv. ' :!*’ 


nWnftiri'' FinlHc i ; - ’ . district colleges; as well ofooqventlOR- 
> m .? 0n W al colleges foi* tebchere and engineers-. 

. v-- 1 !>."■ >. ! .: v . HcLSlNlti In aU.'more thin 200 centres of 

nwavia nlanninatn inm»nv iktntnl- hlhW urinMiln,. a». «iri.:oii.i'w.k_ 


in are officially L recbg- 1 
.them small and scat: 
gwith i the'distributiou . 
The gqyefhment blue-* 


paly polities, 




accepts lils pr her plade. -Ap exatp. 
system oriented more ' towards Indi- 
viduals than groups is also advocated. 

- , Among ; the fields emphasized are 
economics find public administration, 
in which demand for qualified 'person-' 
nel Is expected to rise 'sharply. At 
college level more 'engineers- will be 
enrolled and two-year courses ex- 
te^ded' io three. But the intpke of 
t<achers will,rema|n unchanged. i 
' At Tromsd, the newest fully-fledged 
unWmzUy: that is located in latitute69® 
add ' fourtapd in '1968; jurisprudence, 
civil ddtiiinfelratior) h j arid: fishery: stu- 
aifeifife '^tpdtfding'^pWiyi o\5 phased 
50 per rent rise in the. numbers study- 


- ing. business and ajhed aubj^^ 1 ^ 

.Norwegian School of 

Berge^ Is provided tot, . ; ■ 


Norway ‘ Shpu i oe u «e 

edinrimng with, a c<m«df raW { 
in the population ^ 

momentum will conjjnuo | n v hes i age 
1990s .tfipife. a - ^ i 10 w 
bracMits..; 


■me opening reception of the standing 
inference of European ministers of 
in Brussels earlier this 
monTh was unaccountably delayed. 

nele'aates about to go in to dinner at 
the Hilton were unceremoniously hus- 
fed downstairs to the foyer where 

SSKffiWBS 

ushered into the dining room. 

I, ffflS revealed much later that an 
unattended briefcase had been spot- 
ted and in a Brussels understandably 
nervous of terrorist attacks, the police 
had been instantly summoned. 

The episode could not have ended 
dth a greater anticlimnx: the brief 
««: was found to belong to that most 
pacific of delegates, the representative 
Sf the Holy See. 

It was an apt introduction to the 
conference. Observers may have anti- 
cipated the dramatic, but what 
emerged was in the main familiar pious 
hopes and anodyne generalizations: 

The Council oF Europe was founded 
in 1949 to work for closer European 
uniiy, to protect democracy nna hu- 





aun rights and to improve living 
conditions, It is the largest European 
political institution, with 21 member 
countries: the UK, France, West Ger- 
many. Ireland, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzwerland, Spain, Portugal, Ice- 
land, Italy, Greece, Austria, Luxem- 
boure, Liechtenstein, Malta, Cyprus 
and Turkey. 

But it has no power to order action 
irooi its members and the education 
onkfetence’s resolutions seemed to 
lave been watered down to the lowest 
common denominator of what govern- 
ments would be prepared to imple- 
ment. 

That is not to discount the confer- 
ence ss worthless. The education 
rinistets had pot come to Brussels to 
noke policy, but their discussion, both 
bran! ana Informal, will have a sub- 
stantial effect on their government's 
fiture education policies. 

The conference's main theme was 
‘Education and training for 16-19 year 
rib; problems and prospects”, and it 
nstfriking that all the member states 
sere preoccupied by very similar con- 
cerns.: 

Soda], economic and technological 
tore was creating a need for new 
fafficailons for young people 
without Europe, It was agreed. 
Ari ibe teaching profession had not 
Mffitfc arry oul its traditional task of 
■pitting knowledge, but must also 
and develop skills in young 
to enable them to cope with 
iteW conditions. 

Jm Council of Europe's sccretary- 
ptrai, Mr Marcellno Oroia, began 
^reporting' the bleak statistics that 
are some 18 million people 
■reployed in the- member states, 
jsyoung people under 25 making up 
cent of thoso without work In a 
of countries. Democracy itself 
■*' Bdatroer, he maintained, when 
^Ipeoplewhohad nlwuys believed 
10 8°°d job prospects 
wn^ oub E he vn * uc °f education 
^"•Wng bdcause of uncmploy- 

person should have to fnee 
of leaving school, he 
wane urged all member coun- 
guaramee t ° give all 16 to 
Q^j^reducatlon, training or job 

tension over the 
bad for education. It 


Plenty of sound 
but no fury 


■iETw. .Bui - the confer- 
lti0 mucfl on tfl l8 
^ri?»j^conrern of many 
edueation linked 
tT8m ^g should pro- 
' SS2?J* opportunities ancT be 
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Olga Wojtas on 
-the conference 
of European 
education 
ministers 


was extremely dangerous to make 
training too functional or too directly 
dictatea by economics, he warned. 

If one listened to industiy more than 
anyone else, there would be employ- 
ment for the best, but society must 
provide for the weak and the meek 
whom industry ignored. 

An issue which delegates had not so 
far considered, he aaded, was that 
many young people and young 
teachers had profound doubts ana 
fears about bong integrated into our 

E resent society. Perhaps these anx- 
*ties were irrational, but it was vital to 
talk to young people about their views, 
something else the conference had 
omitted to say. Obviously there. were 
considerable repercussions for training 
when the young had an ethical block 
about being trained. 

The conference’s resolution did 
finally agree that education and train- 
ing must equip 16 to 19-year-olds "to 
lend a fulfilling personal life and 
develop seif confidence", but clearly 
most delegates felt change must come 
in the education system, not in society 
itsolf. 

The loader of the UK delegation, Mr 
Allan Stewart, the Scottish Office 
minister, for industry and education, 
hod renson to be doubly pleased with 
the final resolution. For not only did it 
conclude, in essence, that ail countries 
should crcafe n Youth Training 
Scheme, It also drew heavily on the 
Scottish Education Department’s Ac- 
tion Plan - a radical reform of non- 
ndvartced further education intro- 
duced this session. 

The Youth Training Scheme, Mr 
Stewart admitted, had been intro- 
duced as an expedient to ameliorate 
unemployment, but the Government , 
no longer saw it as. such'. Il was now 
setin as a Continuing investment in, an: . 
industrial future’, with almost 400,000 
entering training under the YTS in the 
current year. And from next April, the 
scheme was to be expanded to a two 
year course , he told the conference, far 
ahead of the resolution’s call for 
school-leavers to be offered at least six 
months' basic training or pre-work 
experience. . ■ ' . . 

. Sir Keith Joseph, the Sreretaiy of . 
State for Education, invited Mr Ste- 
wart to lead the Brussels delegation 
because of the Scottish innovations 
and indeed the. Action Plan aroused 
■ considerable interest from otheT mlpls* 

The conference's recommended 
programme of improvement, calling 
for an analysis of the basic skills 
needed by young people, newformsoi 
assessment, stressing *J*J[*j B 
achievements, and greater fiexib Uty 
including acres* to higher education, 
was, SED officials crowed, the Action 
Plan blueprint. . 

Mr Stewart said later that he be- 
lieved Scotland was well in advanced^ 
the i rest of Europe, perhaps by twp 


Pious hopes: M Paul van den Berghe 
(above, second right), representative 
of the Holy See, flanked by fellow 
delegates. (Right), Mr Allan Stewart, 
Scottish Office minister for Industry 
and education, who led the UK 
delegation. 

years. The Action Plan is undoubtedly 
the major success of recent years and 
its principles have been widely sup- 
ported by Scottish educationists and 
students. 

Other European countries 
apparently had difficulties in tying 
together adult retraining and provision 
for young people, and in assessing 
courses for 16 to 19-year-olds. The 
Scottish scheme links curriculum and 
assessment In a national plan, perhaps 
facilitated by having a small country, 
with a highly centralized educational 
policy. 

The Action Plan, Allan Stewart 
explained, breaks down traditional 
courses into modules of around 40 
hours each. While in the past, students 
were required to complete a full course 
of one, two or three years before 
gaining an award, they can now pro- 
gress from one unit of study to 
another, gaining credit for each mod- 
ule completed. A new single national 
certificate has been introduced which 
will record students' attainments, vali- 
dated by Ihe Scottish Vocational 
Education Council. 

As well as having advantages for 
students, Mr Stewart added, the Scot- 
tish reforms benefited employers and 
educational establishments. Em- 
ployers would be better able to consid- 
er applicants given the detailed in- 
formation on tne national certificate. 
Modules could be added or revised in 
response to changing needs and 
courses could be adapted to suit indi- 
vidual employers and trainees. 



The modular system helped bfeak 
down the rigidity of present syllabuses, 
where almost identical courses being 
studied in the same institution under 
different subject headings, he con- 
tinued. The Action Plan- encourages 
secondary schools and further educa- 
tion colleges t6 form consortia, making 
better use of existing resources as 
school rolls fall. 

This fleeting reference to great effi- 
ciency of resources was .virtually the 
only time the topic was mentioned 
during the conference. Perhap the 
ministers felt they would be stating the. 
obvious if they said resources were 

,Bl Butliieyj clearly bblieved that educa-, 
tion and training fer 16 to 19 fyoar-olds 
was:a means, to an end, developing 
young people’s sense of initiative and 
enterprise so that they saw themselves 
not only as job seekers but as potential 
job creators. And the resolutions they 
passed firmly implied greater fending 
for young people’s educated, particu- 
larly In th? field of teacher training. 

Mr Stewart's eulogy will be ques- 
tioned more than a uttle in. Scotland 
itself. For while the theory of the 
Action Plan has met general approval, 
the leaching unions and students nave 
strongly criticized what they consider 
toadequate funding and an unrealistic- 
timetable, u >. .»• , 


Lecturers complain that the nro- 
ramme has been developed on their 
kitchen tables, and are currently thre- 
atening industrial action if they are not 
allowed more time for preparation and 
assessment.' 

The Scottish National Union of 
Students doubts the credibility of the 
new national certificate in the eyes of 
employers and higher education in- 
stitutions and claims that modular! - 
ation has simply meant splitting up 
existing courses into short units with- 
out reviewing the curriculum. Poor 
guidance is limiting students’ choice, 
propelling them towards mainstream 
courses, tne union says. 

Neither did Mr Stewart tell the 
conference that educational develop- 
ment has been somewhat hampered by 
Scotland’s six-month-old teachers' 
strike in support of an i ndependent pay 
review - although he did mention it 
privately to one minister who said in 
astonishment: "You mean vour 
teachers have the right to strike?" 

A drawback of a conference 
attended by government officials is 
that they are markedly reluctant to 
admit to problems unless they can 
assure everyone they are not to blame. 

Representatives became garrulous 
qn the subject of education and equal- 
ity for girls and women: riobpdy pre- 
tended that ' equality bad been 
achieved, but at least they were taking 
some action. How much may perhaps- 
.be judged by the background, report 
prepared by Ms' Anne Cels-0 Her- 
mans, an official in the Netherlands 
ministry of education and science. 

• In an unsolicited appendix shejisted 
which Council of Europe members had 
ratified the United Nations convention 
on the elimination of al! forms of 
discrimination, against , women. Only 
seven of the nave signed: Austria, 
Denmark^ '.France, Greece, Norway, 
Portugal and Sweden. 

. , A statement issued by the standing 
conference in 1979 pointed out that 


Member states report few initiatives 
designed specifically to help girls enter 
the labour market, although they face 
much greater problems finding a job 
than boys, particularly if they have had 
a low stand nrd of. typically “female" 
education. 

There was general agreement that 
promoting equality was a much more 
complex issue than hud been realized 
six years ago. Two main problems 
were cited: there was often a reluct- 
ance on ihe pari of girls to take 
vocational courses traditionally 
dominated by boys, and when they 
did, firms were reluctant to employ 
them. 

A proposal being considered in 
Denmark at the moment is to give 
special grants to employers hiring 
female apprentices. But Ms Nctl Gin- 
jaar-Mass,lhc Netherlands' junior 
minister for education and science, 
said since 1979 her country had taken 
“hundreds of measures 1 ’ to give girls a 
belter chance, had given employers 
“lots of money", but very little nad 
been achieved. Inequality aid not have 
one cause, but sprang from traditional 
expectations throughout society. 

Mrs Gemma Hussey, minister of 
education of Ireland and vice chair of 
the conference, said equality of oppor- 
tunity was of vital importance, not only 
because of the right to personal de- 
velopment of nil young people, but the 
need for countries to make use of the 
talents of all their population. Irish 
rcommendatlons for future progress 
included in-scrvicc teacher training 
courses on eliminating sexism in 
classes. 

Ms Oinjnar-Mnas agreed later that 
opportunities for women could be 
improved through changes in teacher 
training. A former chemistry teacher, 
she said the little research which had 
been carried out showed teachers 
treated boys and girls differently. 
Teaching methods in science subjects 
in particular yielded better results with 
boys and research is currently being 
conducted in the Netherlands to sec 
how these subjects. can be made more 
attractive to girls. 

Ms Ginjanr-Maas agreed later that 
making maths, science and technical 
skills obligatory subjects for all young 
people in an effort to give girls better 
job prospects. “I get lots of letters from 
girls and their mothers who have told 
Teachers they want to study maths and 
physics. The teachers say; ’Why do it? 
Wre a beautiful girl’'. 

Girls might marry, but with a di- 
vorce rate of one in three in Holland, 
that did not imply that r woman would 
never have to work. And even in a 
successful marriage, it was important 
for a Woman to be able to be indepen- 
dent, she added. -: 

“Wc must tell teachers every day 
in their trajnlng, and every day after- 
wards, that girls are just as clever or as 
stupid as boys. And girls need voca- 
tional training too." It was also vital to 
appoint more female staff in science 
subjects to stimulate girls to study 
them. 

Female staff tend to be mainly in the 
. lower echelons of the education sys- 
tem, says Ms Cels-Oifenuans' report 
and statistics may even (brow an 
unduly positive light since they draw 
no .distinction between full-time and 
part-time, posts. 

There have been few measures to 
-counter the uneven distribution of men 
* and women within the teachingprofes- 
glon and not all of (hem havo favoured 
women. Norway applies target quotas 
to men in primary education and 
. Finland Is the only country applying 
quotas to teacher training courses, to 
ensure a certain percentage of malh 


applicants.. 

Improved 


hod not been enough to acnieve actual 
equality either in tne educational sys- 
tepi or afterwards, it stressed (hat It 
was essential for countries to collect 
statistical data in order to discover the 
true position of girls and women in 
education. 

.< But Ms Cels-Offcrmans reports that 
six years later very few countries liave 
produced figures detailed enough to 
allow reliable conclusions to be drawn 
from them. They do show, however, 
a slight increase over the past decade In 
the number of girls in general secon- 
dary education,. now around half the. 
school population in most countries. 
But the: number of women reaching 
higher education is: rising, (his is also 
true of:men: VWomeh are riot -yet 
catching up," writes Ms Cels-Offer- 
mans. - • • .... V '■ i.y 


Improved teacher training was also 
recommended to help another , dis- 
advantaged group, the children of 
migrant workers. Mr Vehbj Dincerler, 
the Turkish minister of education, 
youth and sport, stated that most of the 

E mblems of migrant children, who 
ave the highest dropout rate and 
lowest achievement levels, stems from 
the tension between their family back- 
ground -and school. 

Staff responsible for educating mig- 
rant children should undergo special 
training In intercultural education, 
with exchange programmes between 
countries, he proposed. 


"New challenges for teachers and. 
teacher training": 

"European teachers feel vey bitter 
at the moment,? said one delegate 
privately. .'*They feel “their govern- 
ments regard them as supermen- And 
superwomen.™ With the question of. 
re sauce' obviously a taboo - subject, 
Helsinki is likely to do little to curb . 
unrest .-. .-.-'.t ;.v .iv. • 

••■I rl.v* i-Tf. 
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Last week The THES considered the case of those institutions threatened 
with the closure of teacher education . Today, as the NAB teacher 
education group meets, Patricia Santinelli looks at what kind of regional 
and national map NAB’s secretariat has been drawing and points to some 
of the anomalies that the TEG will undoubtedly examine 

Colouring by numbers 


The National Advisory Body's propos- 
als for teacher education sent out to 
institutions In April may not appear on 
the surface, to be quite as radical as 
those of the Department of Education 
and Science were in 1982. 

For then, the department wanted 
after all to close down 14 institutions 
and departments to the NAB's current 
five as well as decimate the secondary 
BEd - this it achieved leaving only 
seven subjects and only half the num- 
ber of institutions running the courses. 

But even though NAB's intentions 
may seem milder, there ore some 
glaring anomalies when they are trans- 



lated into regions and the numbers 
institutions will be expected to recruit 
b^J993, especially via the primary 

For example the north west region 
which would cover Chester, Crewe 
and Alsager, Charlotte Mason, Edge 
Hill, ana St Martin's colleges, the 
Liverpool Institute and Liverpool and 
Manchester Polytechnics will have to 
have reached on a rough calculation 
some 4,000 primary BEd students, or 
an intake of some 1,220 students a 
year. 

This figure does not account for the 
primary POCE or secondary provi- 
sion which brings the total to 6 , 000 . 
This is the largest regional provision of 
all, and one which one would assume it 
will be difficult for the north west to 
meet given its current dellne. 

But the London region, on the other 
hand, comprising Avery Hill, 


pectcd to need and coped with extra 
primary students, and has been given a 
much lower increase. 

Its total primary BEd has only been 
increased from 800 to 925, and its total 
number of students including secon- 
dary by the year 1993 is not expected to 
be more than 3,000. 

The interesting question is what is 
the NAB’s siategy since it is unlikely 
that teacher training in the region 
could recruit such a number of stu- 
dents in competition with other 
courses as there are not currently 
enough young people in the system to 
do so. 

One suspicion is that the NAB's 
plans for public sector higher educa- 
tion will involve a massive closure of 
arts, humanities and social sciences 
courses, so as to "force” young people 
into teacher training. 

Possibly this is why the Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 




Roehamplon and St Mary’s College, This will 
Kingston, Middlesex and South Bank of not inci 
polytechnics, and the West London colleges a 
Institute, which might have been ex- which will 


tion is currently insisting that two years 
of subject studies must he the norm in 
the. BEd. This would enable a much 
broader training, suitable for those not 
intent on being teachers. Undoubtedly 
it could lead to uncommitted teachers 
and deprofessionalization. 

Another possible solution is that the 
NAB, facing the problem of im- 
plementing a massive increase in prim- 
ary numbers, as recommended by the 
Advisory Committee for the supply 
. and Education of Teachers, will mere- 
ly allocate these, leaving the argument 
to take place locally in the institutions. 

This will undoubedly leave the onus 
of not increasing places to individual 
colleges and polytechnics some of 
which will be unable to recruit. This 


only needs a combination of lack of 
students, a large target for both the 
primary BEd and shortage subjects, as 
well as the prospect of cutting back 
other programmes radically. 

One way the NAB could lessen 
institutional fears about cutting back 
other programmes would be to insist 
on additional funds to allow at least the 
1985 expansion of teacher training. 
This would enable the teacher training 
exercise and the review of public sector 
higher education to take place at the 
same time, thus leaving colleges and 
polytechnics with little doubt as to 
what they might gain or lose. 

But certainly one aspect which the 
NAB seems to have been unwilling to 
took at is how the competition within 
regions will affect the chances of 
institutions to which they have given 
large increases to recruit. 

For example in the north west, 
-where every institution has had a fairly 
large Increase in its primary provision, 


Total 

Primary 

85 

89 

Total 

Secondary 
85 89 

Grand 

Tolal 

85 

89 

105 

125 

115 

103 

220 

228 

140 

205 

185 

215 

325 

420 

150 

210 

95 

120 

245 

330 

130 

165 

30 

20 

160 

.185 

120 

160 

160 

195 

280 

355 

— 

— 

50 

48 

50 

48 

50 

80 

170 

220 

220 

300 

210 

220 

257 

297 

487 

517 

1.10 

115 

120 

120 

230 

235 

95 

130 

65 

110 

160 

240 

150 

180 

— 

. 

150 

180 

* 160 

220 

155 

215 

315 
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80 

80 

60 

70 

140 

150 

80 

156 

80 

105 

180 

261 

160 

235 

95 

200 

275 

435 

160 

280 

130 

180 

310 

460 
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no roa gag + • 

185 215 325 420 + « 

95 120 245 330 + £ 

30 20 160 .185 +| 

160 195 280 355 + £ 

50 48 50 48 -1 

170 220 220 300 + fin 

257 297 487 517 IS 

120 120 230 235 +6 

65 110 160 240 + B0 

150 180 + 30 

155 215 315 435 +1$ 

60 70 140 160 + 10 

80 105 160 261 +101 

95 200 275 435 +160 

130 180 310 460 +160 

1,767 2,218 3,707 4,779 +1,072^ 


140 200 
110 , 181 
155 181 

130 190 
165 211 
180 250 
235 277 


20 - 
52 70 

92 95 

77 30 

60 105 


140 200 
130 181 
202 251 
222 285 
242 241 
180 250 
325' 382 
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catchment area and its position will be 
forced to compete for students with 
Chester and Manchester and Liver- 
pool polytechnics. 

Edgehill College may also face prob- 
lems as it will probably have to com- 
pete with Liverpool Polytechnic and 
possibly Charlotte Mason and St Mar- 
tin's College. 

The NAB also appears to have 
carved the map of teacher education 
for 1993 into big, medium and small 
centres. The latter, as a group, prob- 
ably stands the most realistic chance of 
achieving Its targets. In each case, the 
calculation on an institution's size is 
based on its 1989 BEd intake multi- 
plied by 3.3 years, to which has been 
added postgraduate numbers and in- 
service numbers. 

On this basis the big centres with 
capacities of between 1,200 to just 
below 900 are Brighton, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Trent and Wol- 
verhampton polytechnics, Avery Hill, 
Crewe and Alsager, Ripon and York 
St John and Roehampton Institute. 

Out of these it Is likely that Man- 
chester, Brighton, Sheffield - with 
possibly some struggle in certain areas 
- mid Trent - provided it can recruit 
all its Home economics and craft design 
and technology students - will actually 

f et their numbers. Wolverhampton 
olytechnic, as a newly created big 
centre of teacher education with West 
Midlands College, however faces com - 1 
petition fof its primary recruitment, as 
well as in meeting Its high targets for 


Avery Hill and Roehampton are 
both likely to recruit to their respective 
figures because of their position In the 


laces quite a. lot of competition in its 
region ant) has to increase its provision 
In the shortage subjects of business 
studies and CDT: by a substantial 
•amount,; r - 

ftlpori and York St John also face$ !. 
ttepfoblwi^of havm|! to hjej^fairljr ■ 


Institution 


Birmingham 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Kingston 

Leads 

Leicester 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Middlesex 

Newcastle 

Oxford 

Sheffield 

Southbank 

Sunderland 

Trent 

Wolverhampton 


Voluntary Bishop 
Colleges Grosseteste 
Chaster 
Christchurch 
Homerton 
King Alfred’s 
La Salnte Union 
Liverpool Inst. 
Newman/ 
Weathlll 
Rlppon & York 
Roehampton 
St Paul & 

St Mery 
*St Martin 
St Mary's 
Trinity 

Westminster 
West Sussex 


Maintained Avery 
Colleges Bath 

Bedford 
Bradford & 
llkley 

Bretton Hill 
Buimereh 
Charlotte 
Mason 
Chelmer 
Crewe & • 
Alsager 

Derbyshire 

Edge Hill 
Humberside 
Nene 
Rolls 

West London 
Worcester 


Note: These intake figures have been compiled from those sent out to eachkxMM 
Institution. ■ 


problem in recruiting to size have s 
capacity ranging between 400 to above 
500. They are the pofytechnlcs of 
Birmingham, Kingston, Newcastle, 
Oxford and South Bank, and the 
colleges of Bradford, Bretton Hall, 
Bishop Grosseteste, Chelmer, Ches- 
ter, Derby, Rolle, St Mary’s and 
Westminster. 

In addition below these numbers are 
institutions like Leicester Polytechnic, 
Charlotte Mason and Humberside col- 
lege$. Both in fact have smaller provi- 
sions than the threatened North Rid- 
ing College and Portsmouth 
Polytechnic. 

Again compared to the 1982 exer- 
cise, very few institutions have actually . 
lost any provision, but there has been 
the removal of secondary courses in 
both the Voluntary and maintained - 
colleges sectors. 

Vrtder th? NAB's . proposals, by 
1989 if not in 1986 th& following will 
have lost their secondary PGC£ - 


281 

10 

15 

220 

276 

+ 66 

223 

78 

95 

228 

318 

+ 90 

435 

157 

120 

557 

565 

- 2 

180 

99 

76 

239 

255 

+ 21 ' 

181 

62 

115 

207 

296 

+ 69 

114 

105 

120 

176 

234 

+ 69 

151 

66 

130 

196 

281 

+ 86 

161 

35 

50 

145 

201 

+ 58 

165 

60 

115 

185 

270 

+ 95 

3,361 

1,042 

1,135 ; 

3,582 - 

1,496 

+914 

1.75 

147 

190 

287 

365 

+ 78 

181 

125 

95 

256 

256 

- 1 

124 

95 

125 

165 

249 

+ 84 

150 

20 

30 

160 

180 

+ 20 

121 

95 

119 

170 

240 

+ 70 

240 

30 

35 

190 

276 

+ 85 

165 




110 

155 

+ 46 

171 

- 

- 

110 

171 

+ 61 

198 

130 

205 

265 

403 

+138 

.181 

10 

_ 

155 

181 

+ 26 

256 

47 

40 

207 

296 . 

+ 29 

110 

40 


110 

110 

- 

• 171 


_ 

140 

173 

+ 31 

210 

• 15 

_ 

160 

210 

+ 50 

165 

77 

100 

207 

285 

+ 68 

134 

100 

166 

185 

299 

+114 

2,722 

931 

1,104 ' 

2,936 

3,628 

+892 


of 435, followed by WolverhwnplM 
Polytechnic (280), Liverpool la™* 0 ® 
(277) Newraan/Westhill (261), 
hill (256). and La Salnte union 25®.; 
Out of these Roehampton wifitfo 
have the largest BEa aod POLE 
provision, 283 and 150 respecuvdy 
As far as secondary provfciOT b 
concerned, the largest unUs wlUw-uj' 
the polytechnics (2,218) follow^' 
nlmost equally by the voluntary 
maintained colleges with. 1,135 aw 
1,104 respectively. . •. 

The Increases In sccondaiy jww 
sion have again been achieved yu w 
BEd, with the largest ofthe rtstfSj^ 
in the polytechnics, some 420 p«*- 
The largest provision In *l» 
dary BEa will be in .ShofKW 


dary BEd Wui w — a. 
Polytechnic (247), followed by 
ana Liverpool PalytechnlcSr 
Hill, and Crewe and Alsager C0WP* 


and thd PCfCE. ' However 


should North Riding Coltdae really be 
forced to close, it would ultimately 
DTofit. from this. •. ■ " 


*. 'ir . >«i, . r:r r- 'rr'-r t w .' ^ wcm as long. ,- .-••• : 
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up or {hose ej|pected to, achieve sizes V 
of between 600 to 800 and is of courte 
twice as long. : • r - 

11 covers Bristol: Uventool; Mid-" ' 
dlesex and Sunderland polytechnics.'', 
the cotes of Bath, Bedford, Biihrter- 
she, Ghriatchurch: Edgehill, Hotter-’ 


SuppfenKfll 


■ M?ryfS, trinity; AH; Saints,' West Sus-' 
' sgx A WcstLdndon.aVid Worcester; 1 7 

i (lilt Af iLu- m-a - •• '• . 


Chester, $t Paul and St Mary's 1 , Derby 
and " Rolle colleges. Others like 
Roehampton lose their secondary BEdV : 
as does Bretton Hall, while Humber-, 
side has. lost both secondary routes. 

. ^ All the ‘ga|ns by 1989 Will paye been! . 

Polytechnic and the colleges of Bfid- 
ford, Chelmer, Chester ,StMary’a arid ' 
West London, 

As for as sectoral provision is cori- 
reriied by 1989, (be largest teacher 
training -provision v^ill bt , iri the ■' 
pol ytccHmcs, around ! 4,7?9, followed 
by the- voluntary colleges with <496 .; 
^n^the' maintained colleges with 

’ n.-'inon l I 1 . : _ a J u. 1 .: L' 1 


all with figures of 125. 

As for as the seconda 
concerned, Manchester 


PGCE|* 


wed !»f* 

Martin* : 

grigtos 


The only news 
is bad news 

Ngaio Crequer reports on the latest 
in the UGC planning exercise 


demands for university cuts Is that tins 
lime there is no end In sight. 

h 1981, for all the traumn rt created, 
universities believed that if they could 
Mgotiate their way through the three 
vfifrneriod of contraction, level fund- 
l^would be their reward at the end of 

U Now the University Grants Commil- 
Ke has told the universities that the 
Government has refused to accept 
iheir request for truly level funding 
ud they must plan for an annual per 
r ant cut in real lenns. . 

• There is no safe horizon in the 
distance, rather the reverse a funding 
: mHcv that will get increasingly selec- 
w*, a refusal by the Government to 

■ provide for long term financial plan- 
sng as recommended by the Jarratt 

■ efficiency study and a system of cash 
Inlti which is totally exposed to the 

■ ravages of inflation. UGC assumptions 
' a, Inflation for the planning exercise 
; te already around z per cent below 

--- actual Inflation. 

Of course, at the moment the great 
i UCCpIannlngexercise is just a series 
of qo»tions. The hard work will be 
done between November and May. 
, Aid it is Interesting to see that the 
letter that finally emerged was a lot 
roller and less specific than earlier 
(bafts, For example, the original inten- 
ts was to ask for university reactions 
; to id alternative resource hypotheses , 

: ape uU from 1,5 to 3 per cent in real 
tens every year. 

; But the UGC was mindful that when 

; iky last put questions in such a way, in 
Vffl, when they asked what would be 

< tbeefiect of a5 per cent reduction over 

< tfmeyein, universities simply refused 
totarwer. Such a cut was unthinkable. 

• Tbwi there was speculation over the 

> m»t to which universities should be 
m ttmged to change the balance 
1 ««« the sciences, between re- 
'< ,l1 ^ fowbttp, and between 

! “^graduates ana postgraduates. 

• ik letter offers no signposts and is 
pte ckac that universities must be 

j choose their own directions, 

• wough market demand should be 
who m mind, 

Oae of the next letters to come out 


Polytechnic (110). ■ • J 

Within that there are. some 
lies .and possibly worrying fwtop 
some institutions. The se^dary 
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some insmuuuns. me me-: 

in the shortage subjects of CDT, ■; 

economics and . business •; sfoo 1 . . 

SMATSMgsti. 

tary 'colleges is more con^nuatw , 
fewfet institutions, but with some iwfr- 






College? , with intakes of 3,361, fbl- 
lowed -by : maintained Ihstitutiohs 
(2,722), and. polyttfChmcs.wiih' 2361. 7- 
The fotfreases in each sCctot follow this! 
pattern broadly, 821. 707 end 621. 

Ttfo. increases .iq- primary provision . 
have heen' 1 mainly, achieved through ;• 
fod BEd rri'iher than the PGCE ip the . 
case ofall thted aeefors, 

■ As. a i.reflulti tf. these, ihcreases gb ; ; 
j through. &nd . a,re achidVed by imtitu- : 
. tlons. tte Wgost primary lipit could be , : 
at Rbehajriptoh institute with intakes 


lost 1 the PGCE in English andse«..^ 

them in maths foainiy l n the v ok» I T • 

In adiditibm science . apd 
education have beenrempvea r»i£7 
tively from-. six iastifotior^j^J 1 . 
n the voluntary . 

S pies and .religioils ■. 

it the .voluntary ]( y . 

. Provision bah however 


these ih^iscs gb; 

iChidVed by. iristiffi- ; at St Martin’s and St Mam VjgK 
•ihiafV iiriit could be' .. nnri West Sussex can ,00'.. uww 


arid .West Sussex can 
indicators. 


of Park Crescent will be on rationaliza 
tion of courses and departments. The 
first version, a letter to Mr Maurice 
Shock, chairman of the Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals, was 
very strongly worded, requiring de- 
cisive action from the universities. 

But somebody at the UGC reme 
bered that constitutionally the CVCP 
cannot tell the universities to do any- 
thing, and so the letter is being 
rewritten. When it comes, it will be 
very general, and will not identify 
particular departments for closure. 

The probe by UGC subcommittees 
into small departments is going very 
slowly and some committees have 
more enthusiasm for it than others. In 
modern languages, a number of uni- 
versities are tidying up their structures, 
combining departments into schools 
and centres and some academics have 
moved from one institution to another. 
But the change is very piecemeal. 



No great progress 
on distribution 
of numbers 


Hard decisions on student numbers 
have of necessity between put back. 
First, no great progress has been made 
between sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, 
UGC chairman, and Mr Christopher 
Ball, chairman of the board of the 
National Advisory Body, in their talks 
on the distribution ot numbers be- 
tween the two sectors. 

Although they have established 
some common ground, both have been 
waiting for the^ Green Paper on higher 
education to see if Department of 
Education and Science assumptions on 
demand have been revised further. 

There is no going back to protect the 
unit of resource (spending per student) 
at all costs, the principle so beloved by 
previous UGC chairman Sir Edward 
Parkes. 

Initiatives made by Sir Keith. 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and science, inviting the universi- 
ties to take more students for the same 


Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, UGC chairman and Brian Taylor, secretary general of the CVCP: how long 
wU! they remain side by side? 

money, damaged that principle irre- sities in the teaching costs of similar university were the result of decisions 

.. subjects. People and departments taken by it in the light of its resources 

Although three universities (Parkes* teach subjects in different ways. Even as agreed by the UGC nnd they were 

Leeds being one of them) subsequent- with a 37-subject categorization, phy- not in themselves indicators of over or 

ly refused to be _ bought in this way; and sics could mean nuclear physics at one under financing. The staffing of 

some other universities may not have university Bnd optics ot another. ncadcmic deportments was only one of 

taken all the extra students they said It is worth recalling a previous the factors used to make general 
utey would, most put public demand occasion when the subject came up. In assessments of a university's nerform- 

for more university education above March 1981, when Sir James Hamil- nnee, he said, 

the “maintain standards as they are" ion, then DES permanent secretary Finally the UGC letter asks numcr- 
Dne. and Sir (then Dr) Edward Parkes ous questions about research plans and 

The “shift” or “switch” to engineer- appeared oofore the Public Accounts machinery but gives no real clues as to 

mg and science is a further dent Committee. Sir James told the PAC how the selectivity policy will work, 

because the UGC has to contribute there were good reasons for quite large All it does is to reassure universities 

money from its recurrent grant to differences in staff/student ratios be- that decisions about which areas will 

provide for the additional places. tween universities. He was sceptical be favoured have not yet been made. 

The NAB is also putting pressure on about setting norms: one would only Reduced Government funding will 
the university sector to take more end up with a large number of norms, make it more difficult to implement 

students and the inter-sectoral com- even within one subject, to take , the selective research policy, as the 

parison of costs which will show a big account of legitimate differences of UGC lias recognized. Oneoftbe Issue: 

squeeze on spendineper student in the approach. it raised with the CVCP before issuinj 

public sector, will increase that - its letter was “how to (present) t 

pressure. careful and deliberate approach so a> 

Relaxation of quotas is inevitable, Control Ol money to satisfy the Government that the 

but not till next year, and much will mr%rek t .a+ic-Far»trvr \7 committee is carrying out its intentior 

depend on what the universities say TOOie Sallbldvtury to be more selective*, 

they want. Relaxation of postgraduate than rnntrnl nf QtafP Another was how lo reconcile suci 

numbers has already taken place. timiiwuiiui Piauui m a p pTOa ch with the planning cyclr 


sics could mean nuclear physics at one 
university and optics ot another. 

It Is worth recalling a previous 
occasion when the subject came up. In 
March 1981, when Sir James Hamil- 
ton, then DES permanent secretary 
and Sir fthen Dr) Edward Parkes 
appeared oofore the Public Accounts 
Committee. Sir James told the PAC 
there were good reasons for quite large 
differences in staff/student ratios be- 
tween universities. He was sceptical 
about setting norms: one would only 
end up with a large number of norms, 
even within one subject, to take 
account of legitimate differences of 
approach. 

‘Control of money 
more satisfactory 
than control of staff 


A new element in the 


letter js 


that universities will be asked to com-i 
men! on departmental unit costs and 
on 6 taff Btudent ratios, with the im- 
plication that those outside the aver- 
age should be asked to account for 
themselves. 

Universities will find this particular- 
ly difficult and will argue that there are 
justifiable differences between univer- 


Parkes said he would deprecate a ny 
setting of nOrms as departments with 
apparently unfavourable ratios would 


press their claims to be brought up to 
the norm. “We in the UGC believe 
that the control of money Is more 
satisfactory than the control of staff.” 
He said the UGC was not a staffing 
committee. The ratios at any one 


UGC has recognized. One of the Issues 
it raised with tne CVCP before issuing 
Its letter was “how to (present) a 
careful and deliberate approach so as 
to satisfy the Government that the 
committee is carrying out its intention 
to be more selective*. 

Another was bow lo reconcile such 
an approach with the planning cycle 
for tne allocation process, enabling 
revisions and adjustments to be made 
without requiring the full submission 
of revised research plans. 

Neither of these Issues ore broached 
in the letter. Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer may discover, as the sang says, 
that “(here are more auestions than 
answers, the more I find out the less [ 
know". 


David Jobbins looks at the issues confronting Natfhe’s reconvened race relations panel 

S&BSMn Passport to harmony agSE 


JwEkge lecturers’ union has weathered a few 
storms over the past few years- but none 
potentially explosive as the 

JJjrpcctade foe leadership publicly cnstl- 
SK.S 11 ? kt the feW black members of the 
Kl tjj5 soc ! a,lo n °f 1 Teachers in Further and 
o'stensibly over a failure to 
SSW procures when exposing evidence 
profoundly upsetting not only to 
g-jlpQwft bill to a largo number of union 

Alijie ejtd of the day, at its conference last 
was absolved of blame for its 
S5SS5* •(fair, in which John Fernandes 
from ' the Hendon police cadet 
drawing public attention to ; pHma facie 
among recrult*. ^ ‘ 

left a nasty taste in the mouths 
pates and gave a substantial boost to 
* comprehensive package to aid the 
against racism, : 

ment to opposing rac-! 
I in 1976, in a relatively.* 
to a more contentious 
, :h © Anti-Nazi • League, | 

W^-Uts annual conference in 1978. * 
^ucation overshadowed the rest of 
J®*** blurted by the political 
mm tbe;'executive largely ready to 
^‘ :W X R £«jdem , 8 ru ling that affiliation 
Wrraitted aims and objects of the 
conference and 
ccn ' 

rhetoric of loathlna for' the 


approach from various perspectives, based either 
on ideological commitment or direct experience 
of the response of block youth to its iraplementa- 
.’ tion In the colleges. .. 

The undercurrent .of discontent surfaced .In 
Natflie fit Us 1983 conference, when there wore 
unsuccessful but powerfully-argued attempts to 
extend multiculturaiism to ado curriculum-wide 
'nntirracist teaching. ' . 

This debate and the Fernandes row, then at its 


SMfVUlBlCU 111 ITJBJ. r, , V r^T — j — 

Birmingham conference at which the Fernandes 
fireworks were expected, the draft document 
accepted thi existence of institutionalized racism 

■ • ■ • * .1. ltd LkbI iftienliAnc r\r o 


' iw that despite the best intentions of. a 
md its staff, inherently, discriminator/ 
tassiveiy perpetuated iri a networ 
ideological and structural factors. 

' w The dramatic Inipact'of these factors is demons- 
trated by the few black teachers in colleges, 
/especially in promoted posts, If Ron Anderson, 
Ll. i rkoii nr ;‘onvftmors. has his WBV 





A high priority was assigned to the panel, which . 
was to oe serviced by the union’s two most senior 
officials - education secretary Jamie Reece and 
negotiating secretary David Triesman. But there 
were the Inevitable delays, the distraction of 
defending the education system against further 
cuts and the 19B5 fellows campaign. 

$o having only met once previously, ihe.panel 
had its first real crack this week at the discussion 
paper arid the flood of suggested changes which 


the Lribour 
Kilfouin Polytechnic, topically John Finances- 
own college, could be the first to appoint a black 

principal. . Bnirf fmin miv .nolitical 


promoted posts, if «on Anacreon, 
chair 1 ol ggveniors, has his way. 
technic, ironically John Fernandes 


Fiorff -?°^ c loathing for the 
- for the. resistance 

’Mnjted ! foe vftai : role colleges 
-- 4 Jf 1 * pot only ln areas with high 
people ethnic 


SSSEK^ a consensus 
j^tiocrumble; Activists, either 
sSiH fogpfon from Colleges in. 
slrorSW fo criticize the 


educational history, tne poor w 
teachers on which to draw is tiny , although the 
evidence is almost entirely anecdotaL no one. 
seems to be aware of any black vice principal, and. 
the number ..of heads of department can be . 
counted on the fingers of one hand, ■■ ■ . . 

rasaieasBasSis 

totiiow sensitivity and awareness of race issues, . 

■ h "w« 


John Fernandes; atlhe centre of (tie 
Hendon affair ( 

Hendon ' police cadet school affair, Kllburn 
assumes ahigh position in antl-rac)st folklore. But 
it Is also in a borough with a popu ation which IS 40 
per pent black and where the majonty.of students • 

the Fernandes affair was at its bitter, 
peak, the chair of the region which had tp deal 
with the situation was Natflie executive member 
DennK 3 aker, He now finds himself in a new.hot , 
sett, p* chair of |he union’s reconvenfed face 

^Theblfmre relations and dveraeas students 
panel completed to brief with the preparailonof 
- the 1984 draft 1 discussion paper. A.demsndjor q 
new working deity with 50/50 black/whi to, repre- 
1 S lo meainc racism within N.tfhe was 
defeated at the 19^ Conference. a 

But it was c^.to urdonjB^ere.thst some 
mechanism was urgently needed to help formu- 

was therefore' re«)nvenetf'wlth its briefer title. , 

■?!» ■ * ** . ! • 


• have emerged at breach level,- . 

.Tfie panel differs from most of Native's other 
specialist groups in Its structure, altbbugh it 
follows the example of the women’s rights 
standing pane] in bringing together members of 
the executive' and representatives of each of the 
14 regions of the union. Beneath this the Intention 
is that each region .should also set up panels with 
■ representatives from the 770 branches. 

; *'£y . noxr year we should have 14 regional 
committees each sending a representative to the 
national panel and we have a two-way com- 
munications system," Mr Baker said. . 

. . He hopes tnat the existence of this panel will 
result in race relations and anti-racism coming up 
ds a matter of course at union meetings' 

.■ But. he is cautions at the tendency to snatch at 
catch phrases and cry “institutionalized racism” at 
the least provocation. ‘‘Natflie came under a very 
public spotlight for a while. This overshadowed a 
lot of the work and discussion which had. been 
going on for a. long time." 

The panel's brief , goes further than formal 
consideration of the qlscussiOn document. Atti- 
tudes within Natfhe ifeeff, In promotions polidos 
In the colleges, the recruitment of black students, . 
and curriculum development are all .on the 
. agenda- The finalization ofjhc draft ready for the 
union's July national council is the immediate 
task. ■ r . 

A crucial drawback In informed discussion is 
that (here Is very Little evidence of employment 
: patterns among black teachers in further and 
higher education. 

No official statistics record ethnic origins 
cross-referenced with employment, So another of 
the union's specialist committees, membership 
and recruitment) commissioned a survey, of 
’ patterns. Preliminary results confirmed the suspi- 
cions that blacks were, underrepresented 
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Events 


"New methods in adult educa- 
tion*', the 1985 annual confer- 
ence of the Scottish Institute of 
Adult Education, will be held 
at the University ofSt Andrews 
on June 20 and 21. Details 
from Mrs Zena Forrest, 30 
Rutland Square, Edinburgh 
EHL 2BW or on 031-229 0331. 

"Adult learning In Christian* 
churches" is the theme of the 
first Strawberry HIM Sympo- 
sium, sponsored by the Centre 
for Adult Religious Education, 
St Mary’s College, Strawberry 
Hill, Twickenham. There will 
be representatives from six 
Christian traditions; papers 


wiu ne published in late ms. 
For hill details of the sympo- 
sium, which Is to be held on 
July 1, 2 and 3, contact Pat 
Bennett on 01-892 0051. 


Dr S. M. Jcnncti 
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Ray Walker died In May 1984, at the early age of 39. He 
was just beginning .to be recognized as one of Britain’s 
foremost political artists. Now a memorial exhibition of his 
work Is to be held at the Royal Festival Hall, South Bank, 
London. The exhibition which runs until June 16, will 
Include Walker’s “Peace mural” which is being finished by 
Ills widow and a colleague. The exhibf tion will also include 
public works from the Whittington Hospital and Newham 
Hospital, “The Battle of Cable Street” (above) was a 
collaborative; work done in 1982/83 with Desmond Rock- 
ford , Paul Butler and David Blnnlngton. 


Grants 


BIRMINGHAM 

Professor J. Stuart. £24,924 from 
Leukaemia Research Fund (LRF 
training fellowship); Dr J. Gordon. 
£47,285 from MRC (soluble factor 
regulations of B-ccll growth); Profes- 
sor A. W. Nicnow. £65,250 from 
SERC (fluidized bed granulation of 
tungsten carbide - collaborative grant 
with British Hardmelal Association 
and Anderson Strathclyde pic); Dr T. 
R. Boil. £5,000 from Notional Nuclear 
Corporation Ud (fast reactor work): 
Professor K. B. Haley and Dr J. E. 
English. £137.298 from SERC 
(teaching company programme with 
Universal Grinding Wheel Co Ltd, 
who contribute £42,906); Dr I. P. 
Jones, £4,440 from UKAEA (mlcros- 
tnictural changes in irradiated stainless 
steels); Professor M. H. Loretto and 
Professor R. E. Smallmnn, £59,873 
from SERC (mlcrostniclural charac- 
terization of RSP T1 alloys and other 
technologically Important materials); 
Dr D. A. Booth. £17,833 from AFRC 
(direct and indirect Influences of sen- 


£20,206 from NERC [population gene- 
tics of seif-incompatibility polymorph- 
ism in Papavcr Rhocas); Dr D. A. 
Wilkins, £1.292 from International 
Humic Substances Society (humic sub- 
stances, isolation, characterization and 
Influence an plant growth); Dr J. D. 
Key, £9,870 worn SERC (visiting fel- 


lowship on k-dosurc of primitive per- 
mutation groups); Professor D. C. 
Colley, Professor J. D. Dowell, Dr J. 
B. Kinson and Dr G. T. Jones (£2,550 
from SERC (experimental particle 
ph ys ics); Dr S. limbrey , £30.316 (tom 
SERC (environmental change and 
land-use in Wiltshire river valley from 
mesolithic to medieval times); Dr P. 
Hanson, £ 1 ,000 from Nuffield Founda- 
tion (writings of Alexander Zinoviev). 

Dr S. Salmons, £25,200 from med- 
tronlc SV (conditioning of skeletal 
muscle for myocardial assistance); Dr 
R. D. S. Watson, £8,000 bom West 


and Dr B. J. Boughion, £37,416 from 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Council 
(significance of flbronectfn in cryoglo- 
bulins in rheumatic vasculitis); Mr W. 
G. Fleming and Dr D. R. Blake, 
£29,335 from the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Council (factors affecting 
information exchange In rheumatology 
clinid; Dr S. P. Young, £23.105 from 
MRC (iron metabolism in the liver: 
cellular pathways for the uptake and 
release of transferrin and Iron); Profes- 
sor K. F. Brockington and Dr J. H. 
Mackintosh. £32,103 from Lilly Indus- 
tries Ud (comparison of assessment 
techniques and of antidepressant drugs 
in postnatal depression); Mr A. N. 
Emery, £52,235 from SERC (fer- 


mentation pilot Dlaal for tho support of 
mixing ana Scale-up studies); Dr A. 
LyddJatl and Mr A. N. Emery £49,832 


from SERC (ImmunoafSnlty absor- 
bents in biochemical downstream pro- 
cessing); Professor J. Bridgwater, 
£2 ,940 from Shell Research lid (void 
formation in stationary and flowing 
solids); Mr A. N. Emery. £57 ,751 from 
Beech am Pharmaceuticals (application 
of immobilized cell technology to cla- 
vulanic acid production); Dr K. K. B. 
Hon, £33,105 from University of Edin- 
burgh. os holders of SERC gram 
(selection of machining processes by 
intelligent knowledge based systems); 
Dr F, Bakhta r, £4,140 from Central 


materials supply unit); Dr N. J. Kuhn. 
£39,608 from AFRC (cationic activa- 
tion of lactose synthetase); Dr S. I. 
Cooper, £19.568 from Clbo-Ocigy 
Corporation Pharmaceuticals Division 
(behavioural and pharmacological 


analysis of anorcctive effects of CGS 
8216); Professor H. Smith, £24.218 
from Medical Research Council (cyto- 
toxicity of Neisseria gonorrhoeae for 
human phagocytes); Professor W. N. 
Everitt, £9,123 from SERC (visiting 


fellowship). 

Dr J. D. Key, £6,747 from SERC 
(visiting fellowship); Dr D. K. Bed- 
ford, £1 ,457 from SERC (observations 
on La Palma J/G/4); Mr S. Ranson, 
£1 ,600 from ESRC (understanding and 
managing the performance of couca- 
tionafsystems); Dr A; R. Bradwell and 
Dr A. H. Barnett, £1,579 from British 
Diabetic Association (relationship be- 
tween low scrum C4 concentration and 
insulin dependent diabetes); Dr D. R. 
Stanworih, £15,000 from ICI Phar- 
maceuticals (clinically adverse anaphy- 
lactic reactions to pharmaceutical 
agents); Professor M. Drury, £15,673 
from ICI Pharmaceuticals (research 
nurse); Dr G. BLacklcdgc, £59,969 
from Cancer Research Campaign (cli- 
nical trials unit, with a further £8,812 
for project support); DrT. P. Webb, 
£3,313 from west Midlands Regional 
Health Authority (amniocentesis audit 


grant): Professor E. G. Knox, £32,150 
■ram Centra] Birmingham Health Au- 
thority (Health Services Research 
Ccn(re); Dr J. Kemm, £4,284 from 
West Birmingham Health Authority 
(Rastafarian met survey); Professor R. 


M. Browne, £2,786 from DHSS 
(assessment of dental materials)', Dr N. 
J. Kuhn, £15289 from AFRC (car- 
. bohydralc utilization in lactatlng mam- 
maty gland); Dr J. Stephen, Dr M. P. 
Osborne and Dr D. C. A. Canday 
(pathophysiology of rotavirus and sal- 
monella experimental gastroenteritis 
in parallel with human clinical studies); 
Dr M. H. B. Hayes, £16,667 from 
American Cy&namld Company (in- 
teractions of AC 293 with soil consti- 
tuents and with soils); Dr M. C. Scott 
and Dr D. R. Chcttle. £2,000 from 
Health and Safety Executive (liver and 
kidney cadmium concentrations): Mr 
A. D. Thomas, £7,890 from DoE 
(physical and social study of multiple 
nouse occupation). 

Dr G. T. Williams, £21,715 from 
Wellcome Trust (role of ADP riboiyl 
transferase In differentiation of kineto- 

f last Id protozoal; Dr M. P. Osborne, 
)r S. D. Comls and Dr J. D. Pickles. 
£23,819 from MRC (morohology and 
function of cross links between 
stereocilia in the vertebrate inner oar): 
Professor J. H. Coate, £40,436 from 
Wellcome Trust (functional role of 
oxytodn and vasopressin in the 


mammalian spinal cord): Dr A. W. 
Zbrozyna, £3,235 from British Heart 
Foundation (changes in forearm and 


calf musculature and in the cardiac 
performance during Various stages of 
natural sleep In man): Professor J. 
Stuart, £2340 from Wellcome Founda- 
tion (equipment); Professor J. Stuart, 
£20,000 ftom Hocchst AG (metabolic 
stress models for study of erythrocyte 
dcformability); Professor P. A. Bacon, 
£8,000 from Birmingham Arthritis 


Foundation (Incidence, aetiology and 
treatment of obesity In hypopituitarism 


and Turner's syndrome); Dr S. E. 
Bundey and Professor A. S. McNelsh, 
£66,451 from Health Promotion Re- 
search Trust (7,000 births in Birming- 
ham: a prospective study of childhood 
mortality and morbiodiiy In relation to 
different ethnic groups); Dr J. M. 


Wintcrbottom and Dr A a . I . 

£52,000 from SERC (triJifel 

togenatlon In rontlnimiSfc^T 
umn reactor); Dr T. R. BhT?, 2 
from UKAEA (natural SS ' 
within enclosed cells); Dr D 

ms^from.SERC^S 

slsofbacienal spore getminZS 

roncerncd with spo re cm 3* 
Professor J A. Mcaewrtyffi 
Jones and Dr P. D. Beer, & Mid 
SERC (NMR spectral stSkM 
d "\ a,i 2 n r" 1111 OI 8&noma(Bllic <w| 
try); Professor LWaiker ms n^l 

MVl 0,000 from 


oscillations of the unresolvtiffl 
Soho); Professor A. P, WlBaxwe 
DrG. M. Siranett, £29 ,246 from SQs 
(data analysis of results from 


c . n-JT' . “fjuwo, 4U,xnJ6af 

East Riding Archaeological R«wsl 
Committee (Brewster, medieval b«it 
log); Mr R. Groves. £40,700 & 4 l 
Oreater Loudon Council 
ness in London); Mn A. 

03 946 from King Edward's Bl 

Fund for London (patient mjckav 
1«0* l 'roicKor M. Peil, HAD ft, 
Nuffield . foundation (rodokm 
study of changing roles and Jm 
networks). ^ 

Appointments 

Mr Ian Chapman, chalrmaaiif WBn 
Collins Publishers Ltd sod (Uta 
and group chief executive of Wikua 
Collins pic. has been appointed due 
man or the council of StrathM 
Business School In the United* rf 
Strathclyde. He succeeds Sir Wilts 
Duncan, who died last year. 

Frank Grifflthi, a senior letium ■ 
health studies at Tcesslde Pohirciuk 
has been appointed as Nutbc'i an 
education secretary, In succeuinu 
Jancy Rees who has become ike- 
principal at South West Londn (b 
leac. 

The new keeper of tbe Sztoihn 
Centre for Visual Arts at the Uriwv 
ty of East Anglia is Mr Derek Glkut. 
who comes to Norwich (ram the BridA 
Museum’s department of ortenuliib 
quit lea. 

Colin Blott has been appointed dte- 
tor for Io-ietvke education In fe 
faculty of education at Snodertul 
Polytechnic. 

The University of Birmtodam Jia 


announced appointments to fro nfar j 
posts. Mr Keith Foster is to nxvttdMr . 
E. J. Newman ai treaiuret, white Mi 
Denis Todd, 'deputy ueonnr riocr 
1978, becomes deputy pio-dwttlta 

BATH 

Lecturuhftui Dr V. P, HumIutj 
( physics); Dr J. A. Padget (m&to- 
tics). . 

Chairs 

Die Unlvcultv of 
appointed Dr Albert 
assistant director of the tajlWj jj* 
Research in the Social 
Univcnlty of York, |o thecWrk 
politics. 


liou of his appointments as 
adult and highor cducat 
education. 
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• ■ ■ ’ NUFFIELD FOUNDATION . y s 

ONE YEAR SCIENCE f 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP? 


Nufflel^oundatfori^B offering to University Leoturers jn 
Science and Applied Science Department H numb^r ol orve-i j 
year rdsean^ .fellowships U> be awarded competitively aW, 
ejld of 1985 and to be' held during the academic ye^ t^pA. 

Theo^eqttve jeto enable younger unlversl^J^^'w^ 
fiWed fmmte^ihg arid ^admlhlstratiVe duttesfor brie Maaww.; 
^ar.Prefereni^.yi |l be glyeri ip ^nljcantfrurtder the ®9 e r S 
cioven-lhd ; wit. of repiaPerhent- teachli^ (tip tc^J. 


point on. th^-l^re^^e) wld wlij Ihplude an a 

^fe8Mrch expense^ V-;:* v . ;■ v; : |v V. * 

r^ay'^^ haHd frorh thd Director, Nuffield f-durtdatldn, Npfi.% 
i^diey fi^enrs^iriii London h^t:4As. 


^ld':eohe^i;, ie opiV- -open to «u^|lca^ f^ • 
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John Meaburn explores the dramatic and often explosive world of the interstellar medium 

the stars, within our own and "WT*-u 

axies, is an extremely tenuous 1/ lAlAYlnA AVI ".>»:* 'T* A=‘* : " “ 

whch s composed of matter W IIVIkTIII fr* (||| -Vi’ /-f ■. ..y,-., 

J- wnrirtv of forms. These w *V*VI1VV UII It. .5: \ -vv -V .vr* ^ . . 


Retween the stars, within our own and 
other galaxies, is on extremely lenuous 
medium which is composed of mailer 
In a wide variety of forms. These 
include free atoms, molecules plas- 
ms and relativistic atomic particles all 
of which are mixed with solid grams of 
dust. Additionally, a case has been 
made for the existence of biological 
iniersellar molecules though conclu- 
<jw observational proof Is awuited for 
this Tar-reaching- suggestion. 

Overall, hydrogen is the most abun- 
dant element (9(1 per cent) and the 
same interstellar volumes arc perme- 
ated by, and emit, radiation over the 
whole electromagnetic spectrum (from 
gamma-rays to radio waves) as well as 
containing weak magnetic fields. 

Our understanding of all aspects of 
this complex interstellar medium, out 
of which a) I stars have formed, has 
increased dramatically since the early 
1960s, This progress nos been driven 
by the sensitive observations that have 
been made in every accessible 
wavelength domain and' is largely the 
coo sequence of the application of the 
technological advances witnessed in 
every other aspect of our existence 
daring this penod. These include the 
construction of a plethora of new and 
improved detectors, computer control 
of complex instruments and the hand- 
ting ana analysis of vast quantities of 
data with computers. 

Parallel to these developments have 
been the placing of all varieties of 
telescopes on the best Earthbound 
sites, irrespective of their remoteness 
bom home institutions, and, where 
necessary, in the high atmosphere and 
spue. 

A fascinating picture of the whole 
Irtnslellar medium is unfolding but of 
particular interest have been the inter- 
stellar localities which exhibit unusual- 
hfUgh degrees of turbulent motion for 
uesc indicate tbe existence of power- 
hl sources of mechanical energy, 

Hie most dramatic single energetic 
mats within the planes of normal 
gakiies, are the supernova explosions 
ofindivldual stars. Here a stellar core 
lapses to form a compact neutron 
saf.The outer layers, at first, free-fall 
iwards to generate 10 50 - 10 M erg of 
mdear energy as heavy elements are 
qnthesittd. This amount is sufficient 
<« eject at' 20,000 kilometres per 
xtoad, a shell of materia! into the 
♦rounding Interstellar medium. 

thought that all stars wilh 
^*1 greater than eight times of the 
wiead their lives in this way. One 
years, of the hundred 
pand. million slars which inhabit 
the galaxy, must then 
eywie. The consequence for the 
Mrouadma, interstellar medium arc 
““fold. As the remnant expands it 
jjf) the surrounding molecules, 
y app gw. and consequently slows 
100,000 years it will have 
V eara in diameter but 
» at 100 kilometres 
ErW Evontually, after a million 
gSvi “Womcs fossilized with a 
• "Wble expansion velocity, 

QraS 8 a * ^ Period, because the 
Velocity is always greater 
■ S!uH5 0Unds I >ce ^ ln lhc surround- 

asasanf.'is 

: ” ralhc Remnant’s life, cooling gas 


the scale 
of a 

supernova 

emits optical lines in fine filaments as 
shown in Ihe accompanying photo- 
graph. However, a large fraction of the 
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super-heated plasma, enclosed within 
a spherical volume persists long after 
the remnant has become fossilized. 

Conseauently, Ihe intersleJIar 
medium In the plane of the galaxy 
consists of interlocking bubbles of very 
low density, but extremely hot (one 
million degrees Kelvin), plasma which 
emits soft x-rays, with cool (one hun- 
dred degrees Kelvin) dense and dusty 
molecular clouds between them. 
Perhaps the supernova shocks, which 
impinge on the edges of these neutral 
clouds, trigger star formation. The 
youngest stellar clusters are invariably 
located io these vicinities. 

Considerable interest is concen- 
trated on the nuclei of particular 
galaxies where intense bursts ol star 
formation are occurring. In each nuc- 
leus, several thousand massive, very 
young, slars are present. A supernova 
explosion per year is anticipated and 
necessary to explain the turbulent 
motions that are observed in tbe 
interstellar clouds out of which the 
stars are forming at such a high rate. 

A more.subtle but equally effective 
mechanism for disturbing the interstel- 
lar medium has only been identified in 
recent years. This is a consequence of 
the discovery by satellite telescopes, 
observing at ultra-violet wavelengths, 
that massive, hot stars, such as those 
which ionize the familiar Orion nebula 
with their hard photons, are also 
emitting substantial “winds". of atomic 

E articles. Typically, such a star emits 
etween one hundred thousandth and 
one millionth of a solar mass per year 
with a particle speed of 3,000 
kilometres per second. 

lit is important to realize that, over 
the three million-year lifetime of such 
a star, this amounts to the same 
quantity of mechanical energy as is 
liberated in a supernova explosion. 
The consequences for the surrounding 
interstellar medium are therefore simi- 
lar. Indeed groups of young hot stare, 
and single Wolf-Rayet stars, are found 
to have expanding, wind-driven, bub- 
bles of interstellar matter surrounding 
them. Though In some cases it is 
suspected thnt the two mechanisms arc 
working In conjunction, with wind- 
driven expansion being supplemented 
by powerful, but infrequent, super- 
nova explosions. 

Certainly in the star-burst nuclei of 
particular gnlaxies both mechanisms 
must be present but which is dominant 
is still most uncertain. 

Incidentally, the particle stream 
from the Sun, which occasionally dis- 
turbs the Earth’s ionosphere, is only 
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A filamentary 
nebula which is 
most likely a 
supernova 

remnant of h Asl A;\ 

about SO, 000 % -Att* 

years old. The 

emission from -■■■(!' vli 

the filaments Is - i'J- 

produced as the : 4” 

Interstellar gas 
coots after 

passage through fi‘ : 

an expanding ■••'.*• ' jivA' -V 

shock front. The * ... , ;■■ ’•;*■ 

photograph Is '/S' 1 * , • , 

reproduced ‘ •; *-'■ v. / 

negatively to ■. •/ ••*. * " 

show the (hint ' *.**."" \ r 
filaments to v ' 1,1 
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the mildest breeze in comparison with 
the winds from these ten to one 
hundred times more massive stare. 

The existence ol stars which have 
1,000 times the mass of the Sun are 
postulated. The curious object de- 
noted RI36a in the giant nebular 
complex of 30 Doradus (sec the photo- 
grapn below) in tho plane of our 
companion galaxy, the Large Magella- 
nic Cloud, is the prime candidate for 
this identification. Ultra-violet, satel- 
lite observations fadve-. shown (hat 
R136a is emitting a particle wind with 
200 times more power than those from 
the more common ten to one hundred 
solar mass stars and the authored own 
optical observations have shown that 
the surrounding material is in a very 
distrubed state. 

It is interesting to speculate that the 
eventual supernova explosion of such a 
massive star would blow a hole three 
thousand light years across In the 
interstellar material in the plane of a 
galaxy. Supergiant shells with these' 
dimensions have been discovered re- 
cently in both the Large and Small 
Magellanic Clouds though more mun- 
dane explanations are also proposed 
for their formation. Hundreds of suc- 
cessive, normal, supernova explosions 
could combine with stellar winds to 
chisel them out over a period of ten 
million' years. 

The ’‘Champagne" process must 
also be considered for it may play a 
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healing by the ultra-violet stellar 

E hotons. when the ionized region 
reaks through to the low density 
environment outside the cloud sur- 
rounding the stars a “fountain" of 
ionized gas streams out, ut high speed, 
down the pressure gradient . Certainly 
there arc likely to be some circumst- 
ances where this attractive mechanism 
could be important but there is abun- 
dant evidence that particle winds and 
supornova explosions dominate 
whenever they occur. 

Disturbances within volumes which 
are microscopic on the astronomical 
scale ard currently attracting consider- 
able attention for .they appear to be 
intimately associated with the very 
process of star formation .These mo- 
tions are present within the densest 
regions of dusty, interstellar, molecu- 
lar clouds in the plane of the galaxy 


the edges of the parent clouds they arc 
seen at visible wavelengths as small 
(less than one tenth of a light year 
across) high-velocity, shock-ionized, 
knots, known since the 1950s as Her- 
blg-Haro objects after their discover- 
ers, but only recently explained with 
an V conviction. 

Other small, but energetic, bi-polnr 
nebulae may have a completely diffe- 
rent origin. For instance NGC 6302, 
shown below, has ionized lobes flow- 


hanced pressure of ionized gas after 


The massive 30 
Dorados nebula. 
In its core it very, 
young, 

siipermassive 
star could exist. 


where protostars are observed which 
emit far infra-red radiation from the 
heated dust. 

From these localities, flows of 
molecular material, often with a "bi- 
polar" configuration are emerging. It 
is thought mat as a star, even of 
average mass, forms in a collapsing, 
dense, disc of interstellar dust and 
molecules 1 it emits a particle wind with 
a speed of only a few hundred 
kilometres per second but still contain- 
ing a millionth of a solar mass per year. 
This mechanical power is sufficient to 
drive the surrounding material away 
from either side of the disc'at the rate 
that is observed in tbe microwave lines 
from molecules. • 

When these flows break out. from 
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’ ,A bt-polar. 
" nebula with 
r lobes .dewing 

■ from a dense, 
. dusty disc* The 
central star Is: 
' obscured blit 
could b£ old, and 
very hot. Tho 
ionized gas 
.. . shown here 
could have feta 
gjected from ffe 
stellar surface. 



ins at 300 kilometres per second from 
cither aide of a dense disc of dusty 
material which obscures the central 
source. This nebula may represent the 
earliest stage of the formation of 
planetary nebulae which surround 
very hot; but very old, low mass stars. 
These stars are known to eject outer 
layers in their later life. 

Up to now we have only considered 
the energetic phenomena which occur 
in the interstellar media of the planes 
and nuclei of relatively normal galax- 
ies. There remain Ihe extremely vio- 
lent disturbances which are observed 
in the nuclei of so-called “active" 
galaxies. In these, intense radio emis- 
sion, often from jets of relativistic 

K articles, is accompanied by turbu- 
mce of thousands of kilometres per 
second in Ihe massive clouds of the 
surrounding Ionized gas. 

The 'mechanisms which drive these ■ 
excessively energetic ' events are not 
known Forcertainbut black holes, with 
masses of one hundred million times 
that of the Sun, Into which surrounding 
-material falls to form accretion discs, 
are often invoked. Less exatically; 
chain, reactions of superobva explo- 
sions ‘in extremely compact but mas- 
sive groups of young stars are also 
being considered as the sources of 
power. 1 

The investigations of mahy of the 
phenomena described here, and parti- 
cularly those Within -active’ gmactia 
nuclei, are likely to make unpre- 
cedented ^progress next year with the 
launch of the large space telescope 
from the Shuttle. 

Imagery, with an angular resolution 
of one tenth of a second of an arc over 
the whole wavelength range from the 
ultra-violet to the visible, S promised. 
In whiph case, completely unique and 
revealing views of ml sources, that ore 
one hundred Himes better (by area) 
than achieved at pres (j fit, will be 
obtained. Ground-based, optical, tele* 
scopes whatevCr their size, are limited 
to a resolution of around one second of 
an arc by the blurring of the Earth’s 
inhomogeneous and variable atmos- 
• phere'.- ,• •; ■ 1 

Currently, all astronomers are keep- 1 
: ink their fingers crossed for the success 
oTthJs vital mission and ihe chance td 
' vfow. more oldarly the .vlolerit even# 
within ottf universe. 


TTie aitihor lectures in the departrttentof 
astronomy, University of Manchester, 
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"History" - in English at least - means 
two things: the systematic study of the 
past; ana also the object of the histo- 
rian's study, the past itself. But in our 
mod cm age, characterized by revolu- 
tion Bnd by dramatic accelerations in 
the rate of social change and in the 
scale of human ability and need, is 
either history or the past itself still 
relevant? 

Writing in fin de slide Vienna, Cart 
Schorske remarks that in the last 
hundred years the word "modem" has 
come to distinguish our perception of 
our lives and times from all that has 
wane before. "The modern mind has 
been growing indifferent to history 
because history, conceived as a con- 
tinuous nourishing tradition, has be- 
come useless to it." 

The decisive break came in the years 
or the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beeinning of the twentieth. 
That remarkable buret of creativity in 
the arts and literature, in science and 
social criticism described as the Mod- 
em Movement, created the patterns of 


my relevance to this crowded, secula- 
rized, highly organized, technological- 
ly dependant world and has become - 
bkje lljio arts - no more than a relaxa- 
tion from the serious business of life. 
'. It t$ perfectly pogsibleto be iri- 
terested in' the past for its own sake* 
’most historians are, Others may. see 
the past as a tefuge from the pressures 
of the present. But history will never 
again .be a living part of our culture if 
historians cannot. show the relevance 
of the past riot only to the present but 
to the future. 

The most Intractable political prob- 
lems of our time have deep historical 
roots. The tensions of present-day 
Poland are incomprehensible without 
some account of the centuries - old 
hostility between Russians, Poles ana 
Germans; wi thout keeping in mind the 

maoydlyislohsand Invasionsfhe couiii 

try has suffered: without -understand- 
ing the. extrltordfriarybosition of the 
Catholic Church -in Poland. At the 
' apposite side pf Europei-the troubles 
in Northern Ireland cannot even be 
described except In historical terms. 


combination of something as old as the 
practice of power politics. 

This is not a doctrine of historical 
determinism, for the future cannot be 
predicted on the basis of "history". It is 
always an unstable mixture of the 
predictable and unpredictable, but the 

predictable elements - for example, 

the resistance to change - are in large . Lust November, in private conversa- 
part derived from the oast. tion, President Li Xiannian (like Deng 

In this century there nave been two Xiao Ping, a veteran of Mao’s Long 
massive efforts to abolish the past and March) described their mistake as 
make a new start: the Bolshevik re- “working against the grain of Chinese 
volution of 1917 and the Communist history"; In future, he said, they would 
revolution in China, leading to the work with it, a striking recognition that 

establishment of the People's Republic even after as sweeping a revolution as 

in 1949. Each of these revolutions was the Chinese, the course of history 
made at an incalculable cost in human would continue to be marked by the 
suffering, not only in the initial seizure same ill-assorted mixture of elements 
of power and civil war, but in the as the past had been, 

second revolutions: Stalin's .collect!- . The point is not limited to revolu- 

vization of agriculture and the purges tions from the left. In Iran, the Shah 
of the 1930s; Mao’s Cultural Revolu- and his advisers, bent on the mod- 
don in the 1960s. r emization of the country In a single 

Paradoxically, such revolutions generation, ignored the strength of the 
were carried out- in the name of a country’s Islamic traditions and were 
Marxist philosophy of history which, destroyed in the collision that resulted, 

their leaders claimed, justified them in This is not to argue for the past as a 

taking such ruthless measures In the justification for any status quo. The 

desire to obliterate the paat, to sweep 
v — ' — ■ - • away all the muddle, conflict and 

' ' injustice, is a strong one: but the past is 

The desire to ^ not f° M*llf got dd of' what interests 

«««* ' me in studying its continuity with the 

ODllterate tne past present is to find more effective ways 

is a strnnemne Of Introducing change and making it 

W.aSlIUUgUIlC. . . stick, In other words, learning to 

DUt it IS IlOt ■ . manage the pall, 1 The ktyUesln paying 

i ' v particular attention to the differing 
SO easily got nd of . ,: -.*• 4 . ••:. course; of: historical, development in 

. each society and so 'establishing a 

' .1 . ■' in •* « in. . relationship with the past which can 

■ - help to make change more assimilable, 

certainty that they were acting as the Instead of trying to pursue the methods 

agents of history and speeding up an of social engineering in a historical 
inevitable process that would finally vacuum, 

liberate man from the past. ■ • • ■ Nineteenth century Japan provides 

No one can question the immense the most vivid Example ofthis. Perhaps 
changes that have been effected - and the most successful revolution of mod- 
• who can tell what the future will bring? era times is that which converted an 
But I do not believe that either* regime : isolated feudal society 1 into: the first 
has succeeded In abolishing the past. - Asian nation capable of meeting west- 
Jn both cases it has found expression in' .! era countries on equal terms,- m war, 
resistance to change. Stalin’s deterr > industry and trjdfe.lt was deliberately 
mmation to break tne resistance led to ; .dlsjpilsed, however, to appear not as a 
the forced collectivization of the; ‘rfevolutfop but as a restoration of the 
peasants, 1929 to 1933, at a cost hi life : imperial power which between the 
put at anything between five and ten i Oarly: seventeenth century and the 


The desire to r • 
obliterate the past 
is astrorig one . . . 
butitisnot 
so easily got rid of 


certainty that they were acting as the 
agents of history and speeding up an 
inevitable process that would finally 
liberate man from the past. 

No one can question the Immense 
changes that have been effected - and 
who can tell what the future will bring? 
But I do not believe that either* regime 


Breaking the tyranny 


- * : • except in^nistoTicai terms. peasants, 1929 to 1933, at a cost in life 

■£' . •• •*; !' 1 u u “rinsh and European empires put at anything between five and ten 

l! • j j I , 3 have been di^antled but hrothinls of millions. But tne true cost was much 

$ i. i-iilSH's * ' the giobe is sdli profoundly affected by greater: the peasants were cowed Into 

» T Wirr® 'V-' - "pone nee of cploniza- - ; ear*. later the low. 

» ' W Ift-lniwna*' 'tevei^'^cultttral productivity ya- 


and eclectic approach compatible with tion from conception to adulthood, 
their own historical traditions. Finally, each human being is depen- 

Last November, in private conversa- dent, for retaining the knowledge 

tion, President Li Xiannian (like Deng he/she accumulates from past expen- 

VSan Pin rt a uatarnn r*f MnnV T #*««« LI./La. ■ X - 1 aSs.. 


ence and for his/her personal identity, 
on memory; the corporate identity of 
whole communities is built up on a 
collective memory of .a shared past. 

More than that, as a result of the 
powers of linguistic communication 
that human beings have developed, 
the whole mechanism of evolution has 
been altered. We are now within a 


el of natural selection through the 
pressures of the physical environment. 

If it remains true that, contrary to 
what Lamarck believed, human beings 


extrapolation of the present: more of 
the same. 

A sense of the past can break this 
tyranny of the present by reminding ns 
how different the present has turned 
out to be from what past generation! 
expected, thereby helping to energize 
alternative images of the future. One 
of the most valuable things a study of 
die past can develop in the mind Is 
what Daniel Boorstin called “a sense 
of the otherwise" which stimulates the 
imagination to conceive of a future 
that may be as different from the 
present as the present is from thenast. 

There is no better example of this 
than the use Hitler made of his own 
selective vehsion of the past to give 
emotional force to bis vision of the 


do not pass on newly acquired charac- future: bis argument, endlessly repe- 
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the true cost was much mid-nineteenth had been delegated to 
lasartts were cowed lmo ; the powerful feudal family of the 


terisdes through the physical genetical 
system, they can and do pass on 
nongeneticaf information through 
tradition, education and the processes 
of socialization (what Julian Huxley 
called the psychosocial phase of evolu- 
tion). To quote Sir Peter Medawar, 
tradition “is a biological instrument by 
means of which human beings con- 
serve, propagate and enlarge upon 
those properties to which they owe 
their present biological fitness, Bnd 
their hope of becoming fitter still”. 

These characteristics of the. evolu- 
tionary process justify a description of 
man as a creature with a past, a 
creature not only shaped by, but 
conscious of and shaping himself by 
historical experience, whether on the 
scale of the Individual, the community 
or the species. 


How different the 
present has turned 

put to be , ’•*; /; -".v 

from what past - 
generations expected : 


Ilf South Africa^the claim of the bl 
majority .to, ^cir-dewrmioation 
blocked by. the descendants qf. 
original Dutch Calvinist seiners 
have.suftjessfully defended their p 
tion And traqiiions agoinilt Amt 
and British alike for 200 years. A] 
tffeld is a historical jjrijtois. J. 


avoid repudiating 

combine the changes they introduced 
..with , some 6f fhe moat .important 
traditions of pre-modcre Japan. ■ 
'-.The fe|ct that* in the 193 Cb Japaii‘s 


‘ Med ftWtfr *6^d r lhe bio 16 a- 1 

1 " r uts who share thdr views are right, then‘ 
human beings will In time adapt to the 
accelerated speed and Increased icple 
■of change gna the futurewill lie witnln 


» a degree 
i:iS'sdilun 


. those groups and individuals who are 
most successful in making that adapta- 
tion.' This Is perfectly compatible with 
a belief that the best hope df adapt*- 1 
tion is not ; .by tome sweeping Act; of 
Obliteradon which ia mord.^Qkfcfy to 


Bd feom ’’ S& S 6 la S t ^£l (f ^ n 8 tp cBa 9g?‘ fstiff! support: the; contenti 

from fhe.iiatioa stales Whose Iniarha^ nSfWpg atriko^ thevisltorf^ pSShS-it^s imSsibkta 
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aniji uisannamem uas w i«r 

In removing the -fear ^created byihis 


'1° htitnmi riiaracter- transmitted between' generations. : .In: 
contention that in: thtei languiae -U outs most important 

the re^ource an HistbricuI gtowth deeply 
ssibie' to ignore the edibedded U) the hlstofyof th'e peoples 

.• 

w. *3 the product of.; •: . . The past; however, rtedd not be seen 
' °Pf r ?bng excl ustveiy hs - jnecMsity. se tfing limits 

SPSl’Vu 45 ' ? l J(S aa to m^nsireedomrjtcahalsobQseefi 


area cnarac- tuture: bis argument, enaicssiy rcpc- 
cal genetical ated, that Germany had not been 
io pass on defeated in 1918, but stabbed in jbe 
n through back and betrayed by Jews, Mamas 
reprocesses- and liberals, who at the same time 
lian Huxley were undermining traditional Genna* 
ase of evolu- nlc values. ■ 

r Medawar, The Communists make a slmllmruse 
strument by in staking out a unique claim to shape 
beings con- the future, of the Marxist version ot 
ilarge upon history, lending inevitably- hblory on 

h they owe their side - to the triumph of rewi'’: 
fitness, Bnd tlonary socialism In the industnamea 
itter still”. world and of the Morxist-led bbcribori 
f the. evolu- movements of the third wwM' 
sscription of future Is not to be discovered out 
i a past, a created, we need to recognize ik 

to by, but power of historical myths in helping w 

; himself by project a picture of the future i» 
ither on the will rouse the enthusiasm or anger cn 
i community the masses and sustain the faith mb 
commitment of the elite. u 

_______ • ' Britain provides a negative exampK 

to reinforce the point, in Ihe w ™ 

, p most of her friends abroad, the Brits 

- are a people too much bound by ui“ 

ed ' P ast - The difficulty lies in the fact |os 

-••••. the British are unable to come to igs 

;• - with their history. They sentiment J 

• it; they riwcuit or reject It; they wot . 

*. ' - : it;. but what they are unable to dp jw 

ectea * ' ’ gr63p its relevance and him it to 

*., fs.afierall.aroraarkablehistoiy^ 
- - •* , , m ' nations would find in it a ^Hvliv 
. • . . confidence. But our past Uesso Jlj5? J7 

d'the biofog- 1 on us that It inhibits our ability, ^ 
re right, titen 1 : ■ respond to thfe feture. ;Brita)n n« 
adapt tothe . iqqeed lost an empire ..and nor j** 
reared icale ; fqtind a role; . ■■ 

rill he Witnln ’• Let me extend '.my Argument 
ials who are the political to foe bulturalspnere. i . 
that adapt*-. . Harvard sociologist, 
ipfttible'withi defined bdman culture; 
e Of adapts- • ■ tton\< conscious or uiicdnsaou^ " ' ” • 
ibing Act of maintaining continuity and mr « 
iW;iBkfcfy to * pressing if, defying iridiyidu^n^OT 

oyercOme.lt . fty and bridging gOneradons WffJJJ. 
iderstahdfng , ol : art, 1 myth , ayrribpL Htual* 
to processes .; . culture that loses the: power to srow : 
>xperiencej%- and add to itself, becqining W Jff 
orations. .In: .‘ oriented to«^rd fedtpaW, 
it important . . Equally, however,: any hi* 

owth deeply dissqciates itself froth the .past and 
f the peoples only the shadow soUdf. the 
.. - nourishment .will soon wither 
i not be seen ■ : .The Modem (MoyertienL wjjg 1 g 
letting llinits , ^d -between'; the 

also ba.seeft' 1930s, cOnsCiohSfy turned its Mjx 

mari'k free- and broke with thri past. But _ 
icult to think j if has itMlf heCotne * hwt of 
fe#tos L pf'fifi 1 : Th^'phst l '-has;'fltfwed ritorid p 




the past to both the present and the future 




of the present 


ibwrbed. What .was heralded as an 

X tble break with the cultural 
n of the west is now seen as an 
utemion and enlargement of it. If this 
ntpriwsyou, consider the continuities 
implied by the titles of James Joyce's 
(flysres, Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex , 
nd Picasso’s series of variations on 
Yttoouez’s Las Meninas (The Ladles 
b Writing) painted in 1656. 

A culture that turns Its back on the 
pot abo cuts itself off from the most 
obvious source of values. If we are not 
pbS lq seek the source of values in 
mine authority, what other source is 
diere than huqmn experience? . 
Values based qn past experience 
ust, of course, be tested against and 
Bodified in the light of the new 
aperlcnce of each generation. But to 
»«e or throw them overboard, so 
“*t ea?h generation starts again from 
Botch In the belief that no other has 
«r fBced similar questions and that 
™g*,to be learned from them, 
row not only a form of arrogance 
«u wilfel act of self-mutilation, 
foe stumbling block is the belief 
experience is unique and that 
wwnfrpnt unique difficulties. But we 
unique In feeling that wo are 
Sm'iJ? ^ 1848, the yenr of 
Mwfil.ln 1851, the year of the 
SiiSS ^yhitlon in London; ol 
Bolshevik revolution in 
E “ «d of the First ^orlri 
« the end qf the second; people 
”*“Pto»?ed the fervent conviction 


never received the attention it de- 
serves in the intellectual history of our 
time. 

First, the scope of the subject has 
been extended to world history, bring- 
ing in the history of other peoples 
besides those of the European nations 
and their overseas settlements. 

Second, history has broken out from 
a preoccupation with governments and 
ruling classes to recover the history of 
ordinary people. Social history has not 
only come to rival political history in 
the interest it attracts but has de- 
veloped a whole series of sub-disci- 
plines: urban and rural histpry; the 
jiistpry of immigrant groups and ethnic 
minorities; historical demography, the 
study of social mobility; family history 
and the history of childbood; working 
class history; the history of institutions 


minorities; historical demography, the 
study of social mobility; family history 
and the history of childhood; working 


besides those of central government. 

When women's studies were first 
discussed most historians were sceptic- 
al that it would ever be possible to find 
adequate sources. But once the ques- 
tions began to be asked, rich finds of 
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from courts and government inquiries. 

History helps restore 
to the future 
the uncertainty ! . 
which it can show . . 
characterized the past 

Third, new methods have been de- 
veloped, often borrowed from the 
social sciences. The most obvious 
example is economic history which has 
learned to employ econometric models 
ahd sophisticated Statistical and analy- 
tical techniques derived from econo- 
mics. New methods have also been 1 
developed in the various branches of 
socio-cult ural history; historians have 
turned to anthropology, archaeology 
aljd to oral sources; musicology and 
the -history of art have /uncovered 
, fontotten riches. . ' . . / . 

. TTte history of ideas has become a 
separate historical disdpuue and the 
study of rntfritalitis collectives founded 
by Lefebvre has probed the concepts 
and sensibilities of the Illiterate as well . 
as the educated. Uoked with tbearfs 
on one side, the history of ideas 
reaches into the sdence9 oa the other, 

iL_ £ >t.a Ulliwnm of PvtnBOO- 



r^^earand to the^vo-Iu- 

tioris in physics and information tecn- 
noiogy of the twentieth century. - 
Tfis burst of innovation in historical . 
studies owed much to the belief that It 
Whs creating a new kind of history. Tne 
practice of traditional history wai 
attacked as out of date and inadequ- 
ate. Jobs and research grants Were at 
stake, but also ideologies. , ■ . 

What finked the protagoplsts of the 
new history the .Marrists. 

- Anpalcs groiip. the cliome.tndanp - . 


was the belief that they were creating a 
scientific history wliicn would free trie 
historian from the multiplicity of indi- 
vidual events from the realm of the 
contingent and the subject and uncov- 
er the structures of social behaviour 
and beliefs, -the long-term trends of 
economics, the underlying factors 
which determine the movement of 
history. 

The dream of the Annate; school 
who, in Jacques Le Goff's words 
"loathed the tri formed by political 
history, narrative history and chronicle 
• or episodic history", was what Elie 
Kcdourie has called "a kind of event- 
free social science, the task of which 
was to discover the norms of human 
behaviour". 

By the late 1970s, the dream was 
wearing thin and even the exponents of 
the- pew economic history were less 
than sanguine about making history 
scientific. Robert Fogel concluded that 
history was primarily a humanistic 
discipline aha that economic quanti- 
fiers could only hope to be useful to a 
humanistio wntitesls lying beyond the 
range of social science. In 1979, Lawr- 
ence Stone, who had welcomed the 
assimilation of history to the social 
sciences, wrote of -the end of an era, 
the end of an attempt to turn history 
Into a value-free, social science that 
would owe nothing to the historian’s 
experience, understanding and judge- 
ment. 

But if that ambition had been frus- 
trated, history has gained enormously 
from the enlaraement of its interests 
and the adoption of concepts and 
methods developed by the social sci- 
ences. And this m turn makes it much 
more able to stand up to the test of my 
question: is the study of the past still 
relevant? ■ ' 

The American critic, Harry Levin, 
answered that question In one sent- 
ence when he wrote: “No form of 
provinciality is more confining that 
ignorance of other times than our own; 
no intellectual exercise can be more 
liberating than the attempt to look 
before and after the limits qf contem- 
poraneity." . . 

I do not believe that histpry teadhes 
lessons in the literal sense of that 
expression - a greater 'understanding 
of the human condition, ,yes; but 
specific lessons, conclusions whifch 
■ contested, no: Raymond 


Aron once said that history seeks to. 
restore to the past the,.udttrtalnty 
which characterizes the future. The. 
converse is equally true: hiptory helps 
restore to the. future the uncertainty 1 
whioh it can show charapteri 2 ed. tne 

^ this a negative or pessimistic, 

cohdurion? Not at,to. Onehaaohly to 

substitute for the word. "unbertainty , 
"a sehse of alternatives or options to. 
realize the value. qf history in streng- 
thening men’s and women’s wnfi- 
dence, that there are still choices to be 
made, Still freedbm to contribute to 
shaping the future. 


A case of recidivism 
in higher education? 


Colleges, she said, were to expand and 
diversify. They were to be encour- 
aged, singly or jointly, to develop “into 
major institutions of higher education 
concentrating on the arts and human 
sciences, witn particular reference to 
their application in teaching and other 

[ irofessions". Thus Margaret Thatcher 
n her 1972 White Paper Education: A 
Framework for Expansion. Colleges of 
education, as they had been renamed 
following the Robbins report a decade 
earlier, had been waiting for full 
acceptance, in' one form or another, 
into ^higher education". Many were to 
be accepted (whether fully has yet to 
be seen), and others were to be 
assassinated at the gate. As the extent 
of the continuing reduction in teacher 
education became clear, Margaret 
Thatcher’s invitation was a summons 
not only to enter higher education, but 
also to survive, 

Teacher education had been on the 
fringes of a higher education definition 
since 1944 in particular, when the 
McNair committee considered their 
relationship with the universities. 
Even in 1971 the Association of 
Teachers in Colleges and Departments 
of Education hadto remind the James 
committee on teacher education (if its 
members still needed to be reminded) 
of the isolation of the colleges and their 
second-class status. The ATCDE’s 
proposals were aimed “to end this 
Isolation and these distinctions". 
Althouch the barriers separating the 
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colleges from the rest of higher educa- 
tion had been eroded since the McNair 
report, the ATCDE did not underesti- 
mate “the difficulties of incorporating 
the colleges fully Into the structure ot. 
higher education”. The James commit- 
tee urged greater independence Jor the 
colleges - including from the “false 
academicism" and "enervation'’ en- 
couraged in them by their fink with 
universities. That was the majority 
view. The minority disagreed not ab- 
out the- academicism and the enerva- 
tion, but about the causes. 


The history of the former teacher 
training colleges still hangs over them. 
Their original curricula and purposes 
were shaped by a narrow 19th-centui^, 
Christian ethic and moral and social, 
certainties. -The status of teacher train- 
ing' Was determined. by the- working- 
class composition of the elementary 
schools for which it prepared. TWen- 
tiath-centUry efforts have been 
directed towards replacing these ty ran- 
nies with a variously interpreted ba- 
lance between the academic and the 
professional. 

What has been evident foe 40 years 
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from the -academic mainstream and 
even from -constructive inputs from, 
other institutions .including the 
schools- By the' -duty- 1970s teacher 
educatiorUnsttiutlons were under mas-, 
sive pressure to change, and to diver- ’ 
sify. A fatpoua conference called in : 
1964 by. the Department of Education 
and Science opened with a chief. in- 
spector emphasizing that "traditional 
ways of qraanlring education,, of 
teaching children and of training 
teachers are being challenged"- Twen- 
ty years Inter, the collegespre unrecogn 
nizable. Their . academic and profes- 
sional basls are as visibly those of a 
"higher education" as those of othef . 
institutions whjch live within the de 7 
flnltioii. ' '■■■■, ... 

. ' Thqre are still open questions about 
whether there are significant differ- 
ences between teacher education in a 
university, 4 polytechnic or* college of 
high?! 1 education, pr whether there is a . 
One Best Way to prepare feathers. My 
question here, however, is about the : 
colleges a* ' 'higher education". They 
have had a : tough titod. . When, they 
began to plan degrees, some umversf- 
ties were suspiptous enough to refuse 
to v#dath prqposSd-honQprs ^fegreas.i, . 


Then came another round of closures 
and amalgamations. Some were 
assimilated , not always with enthu- 
siasm, by polytechnics. The diversified 
colleges of higher education were seen 
by many polytechnic directors as un- 
welcome rivals - deflecting resources 
and complicating their binary prob- 
lems. As the colleges developed BA, a 
new scale of in-scrvicc education, 
master's degrees, research, profes- 
sional training in areas other thnn 
touching . people still called them 
teacher training colleges. They took 
"higher education'' into their titles, 
and eventually felt, having done what 
Margaret Thatcher invitouthem to do, 
thnt Keith Joseph (and Mnrgarct 
Thatcher?) regretted it. 


If they have been under-financed, 
under-represented, under-valued, 
they have looked to the National 
Advisory Body, inveilted to supervise 
their and the polytechnics' financial 
and course provision, for understand- 
ing and equity. If they have not always 
found them, they have seen the con- 
straints on the NAB's own room for 
manoeuvre - notional budgets set 
elsewhere, ministerial pressure and 
more. The colleges have seen their 
own finances fnll prey to the complex- 
ities of satisfying the polytechnics. 
They have seen their arts and human 
sciences provision, promoted by Mar- 
garet Thatcher ds Secretary of State 13 
years ago, eroded by her Government 
througn the NAB in the 1980s. They 
have felt and urged the need for the 
NAB to undertake long-term plan- 
ning, to establish criteria, to help to 
shape a system. Signs of such inten- 
tions followed the hysterically rapid 
and savage inroads into, public sector 
higher education which the NAB was 
compelled to effect in the first three 
years of its existence. What many of 
the colleges now sec, however, is 
history repeating Itself. Hie system is 
recldivous. 

The teacher education trap is how it 
is now. working. Di verification and 
amalgamation m the 1970s were not 
lust for cost- effeii, they were to de- 
lsolate , teacher education. Student 
numbers in teacher education 1 now 
need to be increased. Institutions were 
asked by theSecrclary of State and the 
NAB to increase their teacher educa- 
tion numbers. Those offering to do so 
hftve now been faced with an "initial 
assumption'.' by the NAB committee 
that colleges must rediice other 
courses to ba|ance:the extra numbers. 
Those colleges which have dot dlversi- 
fled, of course, have nothing to take : 
away. Colleges and polytechnics which 




Large polytechnics with such increased 
numbers are planning to nibble away 
at their humanities courses. Those 
. colleges jiyhJch.'dfo .-what Margaret 
i Thatcher. asked of them in 1972 are to 
be most affected. Substantial increases 
in teacher education may mean re due-, 
tions in other courses to thepoint that 
diversification may vanish. Colleges of 
higher education may, like Secretaries 
oiState and NAB committees, recidi- 
v&te. The moiiotechnlc may, in fact,- 
be an , Undeclared ministerial policy. 
.Long-term, rational - planning may, 
after all, be inimical to a dally preoc- 
cupation with the state of, the market 
and Us foiees.* i ' v 
The fact is that a section of higher 
education which was steered Into that 
landscape Ip the ' 1970s now stands 
every chance of being steered out qf It 
again In . the 1980s. Hie history of 
teacher education io recent decides 
has been one of insecure emergence 
.. from some of the tyrannies of its -19th* 
.century inheritance. The McNair re- 
port commented that "the training of 
teachers rnust always be the subject of 
experiment' 1 . Whatever else recidiv- . 
ism may be, It'can hardly claimed as 

experiment,* pr t copdudve ia |t. r , r , y 
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Terrell Carver criticizes the assumptions in Engels’s treatment of the female role in society 
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Like all works of social theory 
Frederick Engels's Origin of the Fami- 
ly, Private Property and the State 
means different things to different 
people. For some feminists his book is 
the foundation of a Marxist feminism 
(the deficiencies notwithstanding). 
For others it provides a case for a 
feminist rejection of Marxism. 

According to Engels, all marital and 
kinship structures developed from an 
original condition of promiscuous in- 
tercourse, to group mnrriaae accord- 
ing to generations. to mutual commun- 
ity of husbands and wives within a 
definite family group, and then to what 
he termed the pairing family (which he 
then distinguished from modem 
monogamy). This proceeded ns natu- 
ral selection benefited those clans in 
which marriage among relatives was 
forbidden: first between near relations 
and then between remoter relations in 
an ever- widening circle of exclusion. 

The result of mis development was 
that men, whom Engels assumed were 
the sexual predators, were denied 
access to more and more women, 
whereas he assumed that (he sexual 
nature of women was such that once 
the promiscuous sexual relations of the 
jungle had lost their “naive” character, 
women found a pattern of promiscuity 
degrading and oppressive. 

He suggested that they longed for 
chastity and for the right to temporary 
or permanent marriage with one man . 
only as a “deliverance”. Thus he cast 
them as the opposite of sexual pre- 
dators, as the partner sought, rather 
than the one who seeks. 

Women are credited by Engels with 
the “advance” away from promiscuous 
behaviour towards monogamy. But in 
his view they were tricked, since men 
contrived to oppress them. This hap- 
pened when men were unfaithful and 
deprived women of the stable rela- 
tionships that Engels assumed they 
desired. How men could find adulter- 
ous women was not detailed, since 
Engels’s account was limited to his 
version of male motivation - the 
pleasure of multiple partners. - 
. . Engels assumed that the three forms 
of .marital rejattons. he Identified -were , 
developments characteristic of three 
stages ot economic development - 
' savagery, barbarism and civilization^ 
The upper stage of barbarlsmaltraoted 
. Engel* * interest, because it was Ihere 
. that he looked for the origins of 
“civilization". For Engels this wSs. 

. ultimately the capitalist economy and 
: its corresponding family form - mod- 


mat emal side. The female line atone 
was recognized, since natural fathers 
cannot be determined with certainty. 
The exclusive recognition of a natural 
mother, he assumed, signified high 
esteem for women. Though the mar- 
riaee tie in a oairins family might be 


the mother. 

Moreover Engels assumed that the 
communistic household, within which 
group marriage and the pairing family 
were supposed to have functioned, 
implied the supremacy of women in 
the house, because they ruled the 
common stores and men did the pro- 
viding under female supervision. 
Women thus had a free and highly 
respected position among savages ana 
barbarians. 

The overthrow of this mother-right 
must have come, on Engels's assump- 
tions, with the development of new 
sources of wealth deriving from out- 
side the home. The savage warrior and 
hunter had been content to occupy 
second place in a household where 
division of labour between men and 
women had regulated the distribution 
of property, giving superior rights and 
status to women. 

Herds and other new sources of 
surplus wenith turned, this upside 
down*, causing women's housework to 
lose significance compared with men's 
new efforts outside the domestic eco- 
nomy. Where wealth had once been 
contained within the female province - 
the house, clothing, ornaments, culin- 
ary implements including boats and 
weapons - the new economy- won 
surplus goods through cattle-rearing, 
metalwork, weaving nnd tillage. En- 
gels assumed this to be men's work and 
tne goods men's goods. Moreover he 
presumed that the results remained the 
man’s properly if he were required to 
leave, while the woman retained the 
fixed household possessions. 

Ab t heir, wealth grew, so the status of 
men increased, and thefe arose a 
stimulus for them to overthrow matri- 



Frederick Engels . . . identified three forms of marital relations 
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(who must stay with their mother and 
matrilineal clan) to Inherit Ms own 
goods and would accept no doubts 
about paternity, because with pairing 
mairiage his paternity was more nearly • 
certain. In consequence the pnlriar-. 
chal. family was. established and then 
eventually modern monogamy, whfere 
.men arts supreme; ....V. 
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and woman in monogamian marriage, 
and the first class oppression with that 
of (he female sex by the male.” How 
some men went on to oppress others as 
well through the economic system was 
then outlined, starting with slavery. 

Engels assumed that the division of 
labour between the two sexes was 
determined by causes entirely diffe- 
rent from those that determine the 
status of women (and men?) in society. 
In the communistic household where 
Engels assumed women were held in 
high esteem because of the matrilineal 
kinship system and because of their 
supervisory role in the necessarily 
domestic economy, women (in some 
cultures if not all) were burdened with 
excessive toil. 

This in noway conflicted, so he said, 
with hi|h status and real respect for ■ 
women in society. The lady of civiliza- 
tion, whom Engels said was estranged 
from real work, was surrounded by 
sham homage, making her infinitely 
lower socially than the hard-working 
woman of barbarism, who was re- 
garded as a “real lady”. 

Engels assumed that bourgeois mar- 
riage. as an institution, engendered 
hetaerlsm and prostitution as - men 
hypocritically pursued a sexual free- 
dom supposedly ruled out by monoga- 
mous marriage. When women, neg- 
lected by their husbands, took para, 
roours, they were severely punished, 
and the domination - sexual , physical 
and economic - of the bourgeois male 
over his household was assured. 

. This waS incompatible with Engels's 
view, of romantic sex love, which can 
become the rule only among the 
. proletariat. There ■ the :■ economic 
, foundations of monogamy were i re- . 

moved, because there was ”a complete 
‘■-absenie or Ut property” and therefore 
“no stimulus here whatever to assert 


women from the house to the labour 
market and factory, and often made 
them the breadwinner of the family. 

Since many sexual unions were not 
legally sanctioned, and since proleta- 
rians lacked access to the law (which 
costs money), the woman regained the 
right of separation. Engels's conclu- 
sion was that male domination dis- 
appears - except, perhaps, for some of 
that brutality towards women which 
became firmly rooted, so he assumed, 
with the establishment of modern 
monogamy. 

There is very little in Engels's 
account, beyona the mere raising of 
issues, that inspires much confidence 
today. His assumptions arc unjustified 
and anachronistic. The single, world- 
wide chain of evolutionary develop- 
ment, combining speculative notions 
of productive change with an equally 
speculative reference to natural selec- 
tion, is methodologically suspect, and 
insufficiently examinee! against evi- 
dence available at the time. 

The same is true of the “natural” 
division of labour between the sexes, 
the universality of matrilineal systems 
of kinship and the connection between 
matrilineal kinship and social status.. 
His -assumptions about the differing 
sexual behaviour of men and women 
are vague and ambiguous, since It is 
not dear whether they are universal 
features of the two sexes based on 
. physiological differences, or whether 
the generalizations admit counter-ex- 
amples arising from aspects of social 
conditioning which he did not investi- 
gate. 

The story of the overthrow of 


vinclng. What counts as communistic 
ownership was not detailed and jZ 
counts as monogamy, apart from fo 
enforcement of mddern ideas of nd 
vote property and inheritance, wasS M 
argued through. 

*More important, the very notions of 
what constitutes work within and out 
side a household, what makes an 
activity domestic or private as opposed 
to social or public, what makes re- 
sources and wealth external or internal 
to the household, how different sorts 
and amounts of work can be variously 
judged to be of different status and 
how such judgements are to he evalu- 
ated, are matters that Engels did dm 
satisfactorily explore. His generaliza- 
tions reflected his own background all 
too clearly. 

Engels’s summary of the inequality 
faced by women in modern society is 
familiar and not particularly original. 
Unpaid domestic labour and paid 
employment together, in his view, 
represent a burden unequal to that 
characteristically ncceptca by men. Or 
taken separately they represent un- 
satisfactory alternatives, since periods 
of unpaid labour make reentry into 
paid employment on equal terras very 
difficult. 

Engels's support for tbe full equality 
of the sexes before the law, especially 
with respect to the requirements of 
public employment, was of course 
qualified by nis view that the das 
conflicts inherent in modem society 
are thereby revealed more dearly, aiu 
the lines of battle more openly drawn. 

With the reorganization of public 
industry on a communistic basis (here 
comes, so Engels presumed, a reorga- 
nization of private or domestic labour 
such that it becomes Itself a public 
industry. But this view presupposed 


mother-right by father-right caused 
Engels himself some , nervousness in 
assigning to the individuals of a com- 
munistic household a concept of in- 
heritance that corresponds so closely 


“no stimulus here whatover to assert . to the modern legal right that he takes 
male domination" . Instead, personal. - to be a product of bourgeois society, 
and- social* relations different from His identification of monogamy with 

those- of a bourgeois marriage came modern systems of private property, 
into play, so he believed, particularly and. other forms of marriage with a 
when large-scale industry transferred communistic household, is also uncort- 


ustified that the private, domestic sphere was 
world- inherently disadvantageous compared 
evelop- with the public sphere, since opportu- 
notions nities for recognition and inaepend- 
equally ence would always be Inherently in- 
il selec- ferior. 

ct, and The overall difficulty of reorganiz- 
ist evi- ing public .industry along communist 
lines, as Engels saw them, web bert 
latural" • discussed in tnis text (nor much dheus- 
: sexes, sed by Engels anyway). How (be 
systems domestic sphere was to l>e made public 

etween was not even hinted at. Perhaps he 
status., envisaged communal catering and 
iffering cleaning sendees, where work counts 

women as public exactly as in the root* 
ice It is obviously industrial activities. . • 
ilversal He referred explicitly to a womans 
sed on “family duties", but exactly what these 

whether • are, and what consequences they 
tier-ex- entail for women and their puwc 
f social employment, arc matters that wow 
invest!- not raise. Nor did he discuss whether 
• or not men have some domestic duties 
row of and the consequences that this mtgw 
caused entail. • . _v. 

ness in Engels's treatment of men s role in 
a com- society-past, present and futurt-wss 
1 of in- predicated on questionable asnimp- 
closely lions and showed little Inclination to 
ic' takes explore matters of real substance- 
society, work on women carries Just as tw® 
ny with authority. ‘ ' • " _• 

< wfrh*n The author Is lecturer In politics of 
uncoil- University of Bristol.,: 

The attempt during the colonial era, whirij hjjj 
continues today in other respects, Iot Amw. 
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nationalist' point of view one .would farther ask, 
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by Lawrence Freedman 

TheMIsring Dimension: governments 
iad InleUigence communities In the 
tirtiiileth century 

edited by Christopher Andrew and 
DsridDIlks 

Macinillao. £16.95 
1SBN0333 368649 

Knowing One’s Enemies: Intelligence 
gsessment before the two world ware 
edited by Ernest R. May 
Princeton University Press, £31 .80 
ISBN 0 691 047170 

Over the past decade the study of the 
role of intelligence communities in the 
formation of foreign and defence poli- 


BOOKS 


The back alleys of diplomatic history 




on his own knowledge of the indi- 
viduals concerned as well as the large 


tarnation offoreign and defence poli- 
cksbas advanced by leaps and bounds. 
Broadly defined, “Intelligence” in this 


context refers to the processes by 
which governments gather informa- 
tion on foreign powers, form assess- 
ments of these powers’ attitudes and 
behaviour and estimate future de- 
velopments; it also includes the 
D^banisms by which these assess- 
nents and estimates are brought to 
bear on policy-making. 

Il Is an ares of study that has been 
hampered by a paucity of reliable 
tafbrraation, an excess of sensational- 
ism, and a keen sense that the whole 
area is riot quite nice. The similarities 
between study and practice are dear. 
With both, comprehensive and reli- 
able information is hard to come by. It 
k accessary to search among a great 
nriety of disparate sources, penetrate 
oidal secrecy and dollops of misin- 
formation, looking for clues in unlikely 
places, and pulling the most plausible 
construction on evidence that could 
nil support a great variety of alterna- 
tive constructions. k covers the back- 


At a press conference in 1955 Kim Philby denies connection with missing diplomats Burgess and Maclean, 
gence in the Second World War has gradually become more profes- one of these books and n contributor to 

brought home the critical importance slonal It is increasingly though not the other. In 'the book he has edited 

lr * tel Jj gen “ work (he judged the completely the routine work of with David Dilks. the possibilities are 

allied advantage in this area to have bureaucracies relying on sophisticated demonstrated for inserting into our 

shortened the war by some three technical means of collection rather understanding of diplomatic and milit- 

years) and the seriousness with which than the product of shady individuals ary history at least some of what they 

tf was conducted. The revelations touting secrets or observant attaches properly describe as “the missing 

about the breaking of the German riding around their host country's dimension”. The editors make dear 

code* at Bletchely Park and the conse- military installations. So it is with tne the extent to which official secrecy in 

quent Inroad on key operations ne- study: scholarship is taking over from this country (which for example keep: 

cessitateti a retelling of the stories of the sort of writing which often sacri- the records of the intelligence services 

these operations. fices considerations of accuracy to the completely closed) not only inhibits 

Moreover it required no great inves- challenge of capturing a mass audi- scholarship but also effective accoun- 

tigative skills to recognize the import- ence. lability and informed public debate, 

ance of intelligence estimates in the Of course the critical difference The variety of the essays is ilius- 
formatlotl of contemporary defence between the student and the practi- trated by the fad that they open with 

policies. We have grown used to the lioner is that while the student is an intriguing account by tan Nish ol 

Idea that governments are going to evaluating the past performance, the the role played by Japanese intelli- 

— 1. -**- — • !, -“ i practitioner is expected to predict the gence in the period leading up l 

future; also, something more hinges on Russo-Japanese War and cc 

the quality of his work than scholarly with b history of the D-Notic 
reputation. In few areas is the benefit miltee by Alasdair Palme 
of hindsight so overwhelming and so strength of the book lies in the 

liable to cloud judgements of honest al rather than the contei 


axe at borne on the grand thorough- 
lira, As a result the Intelligence factor 
jas amply, been left out of much 
otwicaJ writing. It was felt that 
oozing usefal could be said, and this 
“peri was justified on the grounds 
toe intelligence factor was really 
margtqalin practice. 

Tth excuse has become untenable, 
iw. dogged irork of those scholars 
wy lo persevere in this unpromising 
aea has convinced others of its im- 
grttima ,ahd the possibilities for sc- 
waittCardL Professor Harry Hlni- 
^1 official -history of British Intelli- 


watch each others' military activities as 
carefully as possible, that with the aid 
of reconnaissance satellites and other 
technical means of collection they are 
able to find out a remarkable amount, 
and that this is right , and proper 
because it Is better in this dangerous ' 
age that policy is based on well- 
informed and carefully measured 
assessments than crude prejudice. This 
recognition that much might hinge on 
how one government perceives another 
at a time' of crisis, has stimulated 
research into how these perceptions 
were developed and influenced actions 
in the past. Indeed one of these books. 
Knowing One's Enemies, was spon-. 
sored by one of the leading figures in 
the American intelligence community. 

The study of Intelligence agencies 
ha* therefore developed along with the 
practice. The practice of intelligence 


wvmuauiig uib 11 

practitioner is expected to predict tl 
future; also, something more hinges t 
the quality of his work than scholot 


quality of his work than scholarly 
station. In few areas is the benefit 
hindsight so overwhelming and so 


one of these books and n contributor to 
the other. In the book he has edited 
with David Dilks. the possibilities are 
demonstrated for inserting into our 
understanding of diplomatic and milit- 
ary history at least some of what they 
properly describe as “the missing 
dimension". The editors make dear 
the extent to which official secrecy in 
this country (which for example keeps 
the records of the intelligence services 
completely closed) not only inhibits 
scholarship but also effective accoun- 
tability and informed public debate. 

The variety of the essays is illus- 
trated by the fact that they open with 
an intriguing account by lan Nish of 
the role played by Japanese intelli- 
gence in the period leading up to to the 
Russo-Japanese War and concludes 
with a history of the D -Notice Com- 
mittee by Alasdair Palmer. The 
strength of the book lies in the historic- 
al rather than the contemporary 
pieces. Many Howe Ransom deserves 
credit for his pioneering studies into 
the US intelligence comunity but his 
discussion of the unhappy consequ- 
ences for the Central Intelligence 
Agency of being responsible for both 
intelligence estimates and covert op- 
erations is somewhat routine. A cou- 
ple ofthe highlights are Jean Stenger’s 
definitive discussion of the breaking of 
the German cypher machine known as 


. g% civilization” because Lowenthal repre- 

1 • • ■■l Cl O' fYf* sonts a strand in German historical and 

vl philosophical; writing which has long 

^ ' ' been preoccupied with cultural identl- 

frAfiti si Att /I A ties and the uniqueness of Western 

k onnaenc e -g 5 ciss % 

CoS iV^T*} • * Il ls precisely on account of its own 

SSSi 2£??- y 529li0 dynamic character that western culture 

1^231056^3 •••.■ " - ■ i S recurrently more likely to be ex- 

I 1 i* r* - • ■ i Krleoc nf mnfidence 


and reasonable efforts that turned out, ; pieces. Many Howe Ransom deserves • 

for reasons that the practitioner could credit for his pioneering studies into 

not hope to anticipate , to be hopelessly the US intelligence comunity but his 

wrong. As often as not the intelligence discussion of the unhappy consequ- 

communities were trying to predict the enccs for the Central Intel ligence 

policies of individuals who had yet to Agency of being responsible for both 

make up their own minds, intelligence estimates and covert op- 

Few nave done more to make the erations Is somewhat routine. A cou- 

study of intelligence respectable in this pie of the highlights are Jean Stenger’s 

country than Dr Christopher Andrew definitive discussion of the breaking of 

of Cambridge University who manages the German cypher machine known as 

to combine a talent for research and a Enigma, in which the various parts 

firm grounding in traditional diploma* played by the Poles. French and Brit- 
tle history and judgement with a light ish are fairly assessed, and Robert 

touch In presentation. It is therefore Cecil's examination of the Cambridge 

not surprising that he is the co-editor of Comintern (Philby et al). Cedi draws 


and JQrgen Habermas's theories about social democracy - to the handling of 

the legitimacy crisis of “late" capital- this multi-faceted crisis reflect his 


literature on (he subject to provide a 
lucid account that will be of great value 
to all those (like me) who are in- 
terested in. but not obsessed by. the 
matter. Christopher Andrew's own 
contribution on code-breaking in Brit- 
ain, France and the United States 
explains the problems encountered in 
setting up cryptanalysis services, in- 
cluding in France the entanglement of 
the enterprise in domestic politics to 
the extent that two weeks before the 
outbreak of the great war, the French 
government was preoccupied with the 
possibility that past decrypts of Ger- 
man diplomatic telegrams would be 
divulged in a murder trial. 

The volume edited by Ernest May is 
both more ambitious and focused. 
Leading British and American scho- 
lars discuss the manner in which the 
great powers viewed their potential 
enemies in the years leading un to the 
two world wars. In general tliis elc- 
gnntly produced book must be judged 
a success in that the overall quality is 
high and the coherence is at n level rare 
in edited volumes. However, there is o 
striking difference between those who 
have interpreted their task in rather 
narrow terms in order to demonstrate 
how the intelligence agencies went 
about their business and the quality of 
their output, and those who have (In 
my view properly) concerned them- 
selves with the whole range of factors 
influencing the assessments govern- 
ments make of each other, including 
the broad factors of political culture, 
military tradition atiu the developing 
diplomatic situation. 

It would have been useful to have 
more overviews comparing and con- 
trasting the different studies. As it is 
there is a useful concluding discussion 
from the editor which generalizes in an 
interesting fashiqii about the practice 
of intelligence put dries rtol pull 
together the case studies as effectively 
as one might have hoped. The inescap- 
able conclusion is that no matter how 
excellent (he intelligence agencies - 
and sometimes lljey appear to have 
hecn remarkably well-informed - they 
have found it depressinaly difficult to 
compete With the ill-informed intui- 
tions and crude prejudices of their 
political masters. . 


ism. He has some shrewd and telling 
points to make against Habermas, 
though he Is perhaps too kind in his 
treatment of a thinker who is obscure, 
often inconsistent and sublimely unin- 
terested in the contemplation of evi- 
dence. In a discussion of political 
legitimacy and cultural change the 
dnht! In Max Weber is explicitly ack- 


engagement in arguments about the 
future direction of the SDP and hiv 
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Is recurrently more likely to be ex- 
posed to Internal crises of confidence 
than dther cultures without the poten- 
tial fdf change immanent in the West. 
Bello! In the autonomy of reason, 
Individual rights, freedom of Associa- 
tion and contract, the value of worki 
and law as the appropriate means of 
establishing boundaries between indi- 
vidual claims and communal heeds has 
conferred on western culture an ct- 

cfamge” development arid material 
improvement. Yet this 'capacity, ex- 
pressed most decisively ‘In the emergr 
■ ence of capitalist industrial economies 
and free markets, has at the same time 
Imposed an imperative of ranstant 
adaptation on our institutions ana 
social norms. The inherent dynamic 
: of this kind of civilization has worked 
towards the dissociation of the indi- 
vidual from the communal world. to 
which he belongs and which he needs 
for his own orientation m life. Hence 
the need constantly to mtrflfy arid 
adapt institutions to stabilize the lifeof 
Individuals and to maintain confidence 

In the values for which western civiliza- 
tion stands. ■ 

Lowenthal discusses here aramlw. 
of specific formulations of the ^com- 
bination of rapid social chary and 
declining faith in the cultural cohesiw- 
ness pf (be West, for example Darnel 
Bell's Wdrk on post-industnal society 


deDt! to Max Weber is explicitly ack- 
nowledged, both in respect of Lowen- 
tbnPs readiness to conceptualize legi- 
timacy in Weberian terms and nis 
acceptance of a plurality qf values 
within societies shaped by the evolu- 
tion of western civilization. However, 1 
Lowenthal certainly does not see the 
cultural crisis of the WesUn apocalyp- 
tic terms: he foresees ho imminent 
'dramatic denouement. What ' he* Is 
' concerned about Is rather the accu- 
mulation of signs of estrangement and 
alienation from the practices* and 
methods of organized social life in the : 
West, revealed, for example. In the 
student revolt of the late i960* and in 
the tnore recent indications of disillu- 
sionment among the young and of; 
critical hostility among intellectuals. 
Equally significant for, Lowentlnl Is 
the : difficulty' now experienced in - 
adapting the procedures of Political i 
and soria 1 institutions to new demands 
made ' upon them, for Instance for; 
wider' participation in the toking-of 
collective decisions. He believtt’that ■ 
this is a challenge which has to be me If 
people are to bc lntegrated into social: 
life rather than forced into even grea-. 
ter dissociation nnd anomic. '•• 
Lowenthal has for many years been 

one of the leading- Intellectuals con- 
tributing to political debate within the 
■ German Social Democrat Party. Not 
, surprisingly the .essays here on the- 
relevance of democratic-socialism - or 


rejection of radical changes of policy, 
whether to the left or the right: one of 
the most urgent problems, as hesees it. 
is to reaffirm the social responsibility . 
of the market, and this means thpt 
governments must engage in maic- 
ro economic steerine ns well as struefu- • 
nil intervention. He has little sym- : 
pathy for neo-liberal and nco-con- 1 
servative advocacy of a thorough- 
going revitolization of market condl- 
• dons and forces. Sptb an approach, he , 
believes, offera'no prospect of meeting ■ 
the challenge df unemployment anti. 


Lawrence Freedman Is professor of war 
studies at King's College London. 


of crisis in our contemporary condition 
have a duty to seek practical solutions 
to the problems presented by the very, 
achievements of our 'civilization. This, 
explains why he is still a social defoo- 
crati a firm believer in the necessity of 
trying to influence the. direction of ' 
change in a way that offers -some 
ptospect or preserving a degree of 
social solidarity sufficient to safeguard 
the continuity of western civilization 
and the values it has embodied. 

This position testifies to a humane 
and constructive vision of our content- . 
porory predicament and ie deserves,- 
■respect. A more pessimistic view of the ■■ 
whole matter could be argued add that ;• 
'in trim would he likely loput more 
serious question-marks ovCr the Ion: ; 
gqr-term . viability of the political 


even were it to have some success in democracy than Lowenthal is willin, 


* that direction. - the : price to bq -paid : 
wodu necesMrilyhe an acceleration of 
that detachment of individuals from 
the social tics 'which sustain them 
which is itself (he mast: serious man-, 
inflation ofthe cultural crisis avc facc- 
and the accompanying process of so- 
clal change. - 

' Richard Lowenthal s experience 
•stretches back to Wciinai- unu the 
catastrophes of Nazism ; he has made «<*■ 
riotable > contribution to tKc under- 
standing of Soviet communism htid Us . 
impact on international relations: his 
range as nn historian innkeS hirii nearly 
ns sceptical as Jucob Burckliardt of tho 
. rhetoric. -of * visionary reformers nnd 1 
storfy-eyed simplifiers of the complex- ; 
iiies of suclul change. His approach is • 
that of n reaflst who respects tlic 
inescapable diversities uf opinion 
among free people. -Above .all. lie 1 
retains an unswerving faith in the value 
of rational argument nnd has no doubt 
that those who recognize the dements 


assumptions arid practices of Western ’ 
democracy Ilian Lowenthal is willing 
to envisage, Similarly, it might he held 


that he overestimates the role of 
intellectuals in western society (and 
tnore .widely) nnd fails to da justice to • 
the Immense impact of “vulgar opin- 
ions" nnd the interests they express. 
Nevertheless; even those who Incline 
to darker conclusions than Lowenthal 
find it hard when leaving the ivory 
tower. of ^flection for the arena, bf - 
action to offer practical pojiciCS sub- . 
staiuidlly different from those ,$keich- ' 
cdout by Htin and implied in fas review ; 
of where we arc nciiy. Societies cqm- 

mined iti freedom, material prosperity :- 
hnd- social security ipusi jdtnehow tir . 
oilier try ta hold in balance the foreps ;■ 

: arid deirinnds gcrierated .by tfas ?tln- i ' 
stable hftd dyhpmic bf .values.. 
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Nevtl Johiishtt it tt fello w of Nuffield 1 
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Pursuing Innocent Pleasures: the 
gardening World of Alexander Pope 
by Peter Martin 
Arch on. £31.75 
ISBN 0208 0201 1 X 

Peter Martin's book is about ■'Pope's 
life as a landscape gardener and the 
milieu of gardening in which he dwel- 
led for most of his adult life". After an 
initial survey of this theme l "A Master 
Key to popery in Gardens"), the 
narrative is focused upon Burlington's 
Chiswick. Popes own Twickenham. 
Bathurst's parks. Sherborne Castle. 
Bolingbrokc's Dnwley Farm. Marble* 
Hill. Lord Peterborough's Bcvis 
Mount and Ralph Allen's Prior Park. 

Ir asks to be compared both with 
Howard Erskinc-Hill s Social Milieu of 
Alexander Pope (1975) and Morris 
Brownell's Alexander Pope and the 
Arts of Georgian England (1978). 
Martin s study is far less dense than the 
former, though it clearly has offered 
him a model; nor docs lie take up. as 
the 1975 book's full title had it. the 
'■poetic response" to gardening 
themes. Martin himself considers that 
this book differs from Brownell’s by 
virtue of ils M cmphasis on the designs of 
the gardens": but it is also far less 
concerned to read Pope's garden work 
in terms of a picturesque aesthetic 
which came to fruition after Pope's 
death (though hardly “midccntuiy , as 
Martin claims). 

There is much to be said for 
approaching this topic biographically: 
Pope's life seemed often to revolve 
around his gardening friends. And 
with this perspective Sherborne Cas- 
tle. the Dlgby family home, and Ris- 
fcins. owned by Bnthursl until 1739. are 
given justifiably new prominence and 
are discussed thoroughly. By tracing' 
Pope's garden interests in the context 
of nis social existence. Martin can also 
highlight the significance of. suy. Bcvis 
Mount in the emotional economy of 
Pope's life after the deaths of Gay and 
his mother. On die other hand, there 
are- pages which merely fill in the 
details of the lives of Pope or , his 
,friends wjthowt any .{rationale Jn terms 
of the gard^nist theme; equally and 
mote unhappily,' the biographer s vice 
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Drawing by John Buckler of the garden entrance to Pope’s grotto 


of supposing (“That hour of conversa- 
tion might well have touched on her 
future gardens") is rather too often 
invoked. And from “might well have” 
and "must have" we slip via "it would 
have been surprising iF' into more 
certainties about Itope’s hand in 
Bolingbroke’s Dawley landscaping 
than the evidence warrants. 

Although these days ail judgements 
must await Maynara Mack's Jong ex- 
pected and shortly to be published 
biography, of Pope, it seems as if 
Martin has accumulated all of the 
necessary gardening materials for that 
life. He has added to the iconography 
of Twickenham sonic interesting draw- 
ings from the Homer mss ana some 
drawings of 1826 by John Buckler (and. 
in an appendix Ke argues convincingly 
against Brownell's suggestion that 
Spence described Pope's garden in the 
&say. on Pope’s Odyssey), With its 84 
plates (somewhat grey and many maps 
infuriatingly devoid of - a. north sign, 
though the text blithely discusses lay 1 
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Orwefii Uw war broadcasts * -.* 

edited by w.j. West- 

‘ DuckwortH/B BC ,£ 1 2.95 
: : ISBN 0 7156 19L6 0/563 20327 7 ' 

l' .SSSfB 6 Orwell’s .financial situation In 
; 1940, to v;W he put It. “completely 
V unbearable". Thanks fo wartime au- 
•• '■ Ws income asaliterary jpurnal- 


; ist had virtually disappeared. He Was 
unfit for military service and coilldpot 
Eft a government job. even as a dork. 
His initial enthusiasm for his post as n 
: talks producer for the BBC Indian 
Section; which he took up in 194] * is 
therefore eaS' — ■ — 

laferhesent 
he had been wasting 
thd piiblic's money to no purpose. 
Elsewhere ho grumbled that f ‘to eomr 
pose a propaganda pamphlet or a radio 
feature needs jnsf as much v/ork'as to 
write something you believe in, with 
thq difference 1 that the finished product 
■ is worthless". ... 

Until - recently , we. hnd little but 
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outs in terms of east and west) it offers 
itself as a definitive guide to Pope’s 
gardenist activities. It especially illu- 
minates Pape’s preference for land- 
scapes embued with long traditions of 
historical association. 

Where Martin is perhaps dis- 
appointing is in his willingness to 
accept the implications of nis title: 
Pope’s interest and involvement in 
gardens was not by any means as 
innocent 1 ' as Martin suggests, nor 
were they as divorced fromhis career 
as a satirist as Pursuing Innocent 
Pleasures also appears to argue. Pope 
surely saw his own gardening as an 
intricate part of his cultural anapolitic- 
ai stance; his interest in both gothic 
and classical architectural styles, for 
instance, needs, some scrutiny - his 
suggestion for a “temple" on one of the 
Sherborne hills did not necessarily 
mean “classical temple” (as Martin 
claims), and the Kent drawing thBt 
survives at Sherborne (reproduced by 
Martin) is for a gothic structure that 

anecdotal- information about Orwell's 
work at the BBC. Now W. J. West 
presents the first of. two volumes of 
scripts which- succeeding where other 
researchers had failed - he has unear- 
••• thed ifi (lie. BBC Written 1 Archives at 
r Cayersham. The pre$bnf volbme Con- 
. slats of; literary talk! and correspond*- 
• encei while. Its successor will, contain 
. ' Orwell's weekly news commentaries. 

. Orwell; the war broadcasts has been 
produced in a hurry, for obvious 
■ commercial reasons. , Orwell himself 
, would surely have detesled the editor’s 
s and publisher’s hype Surrounding a 
’ collection of rather modest broadcasts 
and tedious business letters. It is. true 
that a mild interest attaches to. his: 
attempts to create a monthly poetry 
magazine for Indian listeners,- and to 
, UP 'Wla-:' 'Covering the Calcutta* 
University BA -syllabus lb -English: 
literature. Orwell himself wrote scripts 
on Shaw, Wilde, Shakespeare, ,and : 
Jack -. London.: - He :also prepared 
dramatized adaptations of a few short 
stories, including Silane’s “The Fox’- 1 
^ mity, have Jnfijfc 

woriTapproachS the leVelof^i^S 
contributions to TribuneiMt alone, his, 
formal Hterary-tritical easays. - 
CUjrfQU8 ^° n °- sh V thc ^ ter ^bo 
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might have suited Pope’s proposal as it 
answered in modern terms the ruins of 
Sherborne Castle which were such a 
feature of that landscape. 

Much still tantalizes us about Pope's 
gardening activities. Martin himself is 
not always able to pin down his exact 
contribution to friends’ designs; while 
what he learnt from, say, Bridgepian 
or Kent still cannot be distinguished 
from what he taught them. But a 
garden's large importance in his life, 
especially in that part which Pope 
himself would have called romamkk, 
and in his vision of a purposeful 
existence modelled on the best antique 
virtues hus been attractively set out In 
The Gardening World of Alexander 
Pope. 

John Dixon Hunt ' 

Professor Hunt has recently joined the 
school of English and American Stu- 
dies at the University of East Anglia. 

single letter to “Dear George", signed 
“Morgan"), but on one occasion they 
actually collaborated. Orwell had 
' launched a serial story to be carried 
on by different authors, a mejodrama- 
' tic tale of events during lhe Blitz. The 
Serial had been botched up by one or 
two of its writers when he approached 
Forster, rather gingerly, for die final 
instalment. Once again, Forster’s pro- 
fessionalism showed through, and the 
most diverting item in this volume is his 
impersonation of Stan Barnes the pick*, 
pdeket: : ■ r . 

Forster was not a BBC: employee 
and he was not, 1 hamstrung, like 
Orwell, by corporation Jealousies, 
censorship , i'^lfficmties, 1 ;.,|nd petty 

• administrative detail. He may not even 

, have been .aware of BBC $ukpibjdhi 
; that (heir Indian audience was negllgi- 
. ble* /and that the broadcasts them*- 
, reives were sometimes inaudible. Nor 
did be have the.lgiioniinious task of 
pursii I ng eminent Writers for the return. 
ojCBBClibmy bpoks, andof exacting 
J^^penretibh, wheri the bricks were : 

'■ this c^res^^denS why Fm^tet^whi 
to describe his 1 former producer^ In U 
generally admirin^pbituary e^ay. as 

• i ? Orwell’s BBC work has significance 

bo(h as cultural history and as a source 
1 of- experience which ne drew upon }n 
- writing " Nineteen , ' ^tthty-Four.' 

MOrebVer ,’ the discovery : of : ‘‘lost’ 1 ' 
•yscflpts at the Cayetshfim archive will 
! nve a huge stimulus to future fcsearr • 
, ; chcra,- WhO wQUld be well adviSed to 
i-read West’s preface before vlsitipb this 
: underused uatlppai resource :And yet- 
j.thls is^ a. disappointing volume: Which 
doeS- nothing to- overturn, the accented 
; View that the BBC hnd George Orwell 
were Ill-matched bedfellows^ 

. . 1 . ' ! J J 't ! ; ‘ 

Patrick ' Pa^Hnder ■, -f \ • 


The pen 
and the 
sword 

Arms versus Letters: the milliard 

literary Ideals In the 'Essais 1 or 

Montaigne 

by James J. Supple 

Oxford University Press, £27 50 

ISBN 0198157975 


Montaigne was a Gascon aenlltn^ 
who enjoyed reading Latin Ht 
thought lightly of professors, 1^ 
cruelty (making excuses For his soft, 
ness), but thoroughly enjoyed bidm, 
of the soldier’s life - its manly fiank. 
ness, its informality, the sense it mijrfat 
give of protecting the legitimate kw 

of the Commonwealth. Etienne Kta • 

once sent a stifr poem to Gui llama Dj 
Bcllay (Langcy) weighing military uj 
literary glory. Langey probato 
smiled; he knew their relative wnh 
from his own experience. So did 
Montaigne. 

Contemporaries thought of ife 
Essais as aiscorsl an subjects of eon- 
cem to gentlemen. Florio's Enduh 
title for them, parallel to Nastlfs 
Italian one, sums this up: Essaw , « 
morale, polltlke and militant & 
courses - a good title for the eariiat 
chapters but inadequate to the Esaa 
in their fuller richness. It gives nohbi 
of Montaigne's realization that since 
no man can “resolve himselF as t 
“master” he must, as an apprentice, 
“assay" his infinite variety. 

Mast noblemen did not read muck 
(The one shown reading in the Hqft- 
mdron of Margaret of Navarre to 
doing so as cover during an amorous 
exploit.) Yet many hoped that France, 
like Italy, would become the Minia 
arts as well as Mire des armes etda 
loix. Literary captains such as Langey 
exemplified this. So, in their way, did 
diplomatists like Jean Du Bellay and 
Michel de L’Hdpital. Montaigne ns 
not alone. He venerated his father,* 

§ ood warrior and a chaste one, bathe 
id not, like him, “worship* intellec- 
tuals - he merely enjoyed them.' Blsff 
soldierlinoss he admired, but he had m 
lime for the mad ecstasy of battle. As 
behoved a Catholic ready to serve 1 ! 
legitimate Protestant king^ ho foujhl 
responsibly in the Civil wars he loiin- 
cd. Essais arc not autobiography; b 
says little about his experience 
service and battle. This has led some w 
belittle them - as though our own tnna 
had not produced soldiers wh«e o- 
ploits remain unknown to fnemB. 
wives and children. Montaigne re- 
spected “authors" - as distinct fas 
mere writers - contrasting tbem.vmu 
glossators; but lie did not want low- 
one of them; he was nn “authority « 
nothing but himself. , .. 

Much has been written about Mon- 
taigne as soldier and author ,- not bie« 
it very good. Dr Supple treads con- 
fidently through this minefield, woj 
dispensing opprovnbnnd dlsappi^r 
“These distinctions” he drilv renwu* 
at one point, "are reassuring to ^ 
render with pacifist sympathies*^ 
one needs to be careful not toMJf 
liberalize Montaigne*?. One doe 
deed. Montaigne’s system otvag* 
not one whichlends f tsel foori vj 
to liberal, distortion. Whep he 
cannibals he asked them about W 
poetry - and liked what he hearty 
ne came to adMIre ' Socrates 
daily life Apd his bravery JjJJii 1 
his rdptures. OrSuivlesboos'JJ^ 

im^tine reading. ejMclallywJg 


way 

ahead 






ignores the critics and jurt 
Montaigne's ow n text. : 

. M. A. Screech ,n . . .'.I 

Dr Screech Is a senior research 


. ' ji. . 





The Growth of Working-Class 
Reformism In Mid-Victorian England 
by Neville Kirk 

Croom Helm, £22.50 
[SB N07099 1555 1 

Since John Foster published his impor- 
tant book, Class Struggle and the 
Industrial Revolution in 1974 there has 
been a keen and sometimes bitter 
debate among labour historians as to 

Illusory 
harmony 

The Decline of the Third Republic 
1914-1938 

by Philippe Bernard and Henri Dublef 
Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
ISBN0521 252407 

In 1940 General de Gaulle announced 
that France had lost the battle but not 
the war; In 1918 the mood- of France 
was that she had won the battle and 
lost the war. French Interwar history 
was overshadowed by this sense of the 
precariousness of the victory of 1918: 
the 1920s were dominated by a futile 
attempt to return to the old certainties 
of the prewar world; the 1930s by the 
attempt to avert another war, almost at 
any cost-. 

These are the years covered by this 
rolome, the latest in the Cambridge 
University Press’s translation of a 
French series of short works of synth- 
esis covering the history of France 
tore 1789. Toe present volume unites 
•fat were originally separate books in 
French by two authors but this causes 
po problem since both books share 
sonar concerns. An underlying theme. 

« the whole period was the nightmare 
oca Tailing birthrate and its effects on a 
population already diminished by the 
Kwdbath of 1914-18. "Too few 
babies! 1 - was Pdtain’s comment on 
defeat In 

lion Blum, the socialist leader, in a 

Claim to 
fame 

Gtbboq 7” 

W.Burrow 

Onlvereity Press, £7.95 and 

ISBN 019 287553 1 and2875523 

Writing a brief book pn Edward Oib- 
«KU» a formidable task. The risks are 
wwjoua: compression Leading, to; mis- 
^Pfesentation,- trenchant, certainty 
totalizing the subtleties of Gibbon V 
jwueht, confident abridgement reduc- 
^8 the stature of g great historian, 
jwinately professor Burrow avoids 
a i j pitTalls , skilfully conveying in 
niK^si tompass : the richness of : 
umjjpn g bought and the magnitude 
SJ^tofevemenL Nor is his book an 
S™ 8 1" pycho-history. The pmph, 
i^iktoughout .is dn Gibbon the 
an’ ‘ analysis of the main 
B&rf jhe Decline and Fall being 
. J^nrenfed by . a judicious use p£ 
s ,'|utobi6grebhical writings, 
ftriHTbf Gibbon 
ms+Iv * i “si arid sympathetic: ' . 

Burrisw Wes wth eorii. 
, Jght of dibbon ? s ambitipri 
jA'Ofk which woiild outlive 

i,’W ofhtsgnawiDgaWHre- 

brevity* of life and the. 
».qf - fame. : :Glbbon hover 
nwHll human Achievements are 
w the rayag^s pf time.: : - ; 

pf ^nanjsableto, construct 


why the mnss conflict expressed in 
Chartism was replaced around the 
middle of the 19th century by a 
moderate reformism. Foster's evi- 
dence came in particular from a study 
of the workers of Oldham. It was in the 
growth of a group of skilled craftsmen, 
the so-called labour aristocrats, that 
Foster saw the origins of reformism, a 
change from conflict to cooperation 
with the middle classes. The rewards 
for the craftsmen were higher wages 
and a limited recognition of their 
institutions, especially of a moderate 
nnd bureaucratic trade unionism. This 
explanation has been attacked by Pro- 
fessor A. E. Musson and those empir- 
ical researchers who reject the Marxist 
viewpoint of Foster and instead 
emphasize the continuities in labour's 
development in the two halves of the 
century, deny such a dramatic change 
in class relationships and reject the 
evidence that the labour aristocrat was 
incorporated into the middle class. 

To further investigate this question 
Neville Kirk examines economic and. 

far from unselfcritical book written in 
1941, had a different scapegoat: the 
bourgeoisie. This is a view with which 
this book’s authors would not quarrel. 
Bernard shows how by 1929 having 
finally surmounted the postwar monet- 
ary and financial crises and reached an 
accommodation with Germany, 
France’s leader believed that a new 
status quo had been attained. But this 
confidence was based on an illusion: 
what was taken to be social reconcilia- 
tion consisted largely of excluding 
labour from the fruits of power; 
stagnation masqueraded as social har- 
mony. And as Henri Dubief demons- 
trates, under the impact of economic 
depression and the threat of facism, 
the illusions of the 1920s were shat- 
tered. The working-class could no 
longer be contained: the result was the 
left-wing Popular Front and, in -1936, 
the first ever socialist-led government. 
After two years, however, the Popular 
Front had collapsed because the 
bourgeoisie viewed even' Its limited 
social reformism as tantamount to 
revolution -an attitude, Dubief points 
out, shared even by those clearsighted 
conservatives, such as Paul Reynaud. 
Although estranged from the rest of 
the right on many matters of economic 
and foreign policy their lucidity ex- 
cluded generosity. The failure of a 
general strike in 1938 was the Popular 
Front’s bloodless equivalent of the 
semalne sanglante during which the 
1871 Paris Commune had been 
crushed. 

Foreign policy was another major 
destabilizing facror in French politics 
in the later 1930s. Those who had 
opposed fascism because It was be- 


sodal relationships both between the 
working and middle classes and within 
the working class. Manchester and the 
surrounding cotton towns such as 
Ashton, Oldham and Stockport are 
the area of study. The book is soundly 
based on an impressive search of the 
local and national press, manuscript 
collections held in Lancashire and 
parliamentary papers. He makes clear 
that his sympathy and theoretical pers- 
pective he towards that of Foster but 
tike the recent work of Gareth Sted- 
man Jones, which he frequently ack- 
nowledges as an Inspiration, Kirk 
believes the process of change from 
overt class conflict to reformism was a 
mare complex process that John Fos- 
ter originally suggested. 

Kirk s argument is backed by sub- 
stantial evidence. First, cotton's parti- 
cipation in the great Victorian boom of 
the third quarter of the century 
allowed the larger leading employers 
to be paternalistic and to gain their 
workers' loyalty by promoting works 
dinners, outings and the presentation 


population growth from migration les- 
sened and a more settled community 
and family pattern was established. 
When immigration did take place it 
was of the insh and Kirk demonstrates 
that this weakened working-class uni- 
ty, for the rural Irish were seen as a 
threat to existing wages and working 
conditions. Further, vociferous mid- 
dle-class Protestant organizations fan- 
ned fcais of “papal aggression" and 
this had political consequences. It split 
the working-class vote as the Tory 
party collected the Protestant vote and 
so weakened the Liberal dominance in 
Lancashire. This is an important con- 
tribution to the debate since political- 
religious divisions extend beyond the 
cotton towns. Such divisions in Glas- 
gow were later to form a formidable 
obstacle to the growth of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party. 

The Chartist vision during the first 
half of (he century had been essentially 
towards an alternative social order. 
Frequently it has been suggested that 
improving economic conditions after 


'pnfy.’far : more pennarient 1 
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feelings on completing His great work 
were mixed. ...... ^ 

I will riot dissemble the first emotion 
of joy on the recovery of my free- 
dom, and, perhaps, the establish- 
ment of my Fame. But my pride was 
soon humbled, and a sober melan- 
choly was spread over my mind, by 
the idea that I had taken an everlast- 
ing leave of an old and agreeable 
companion, and that whatever 
might be the future fate of my 
History, the life of the historian must 
be short- and precarious. 

Professor Burrow carefully pfares 
Gibbon’s achievement In context. He 
is particularly convincing in estab- 
lishing range of Gibbons Kho- 

larahip and his mastery ofthe difficult 
and often underrated craft of detailed 
historical narrative. Yet Gibbon was 
more ' than a narrator. He eagerly 
orgariized some of his maten&l on a 
thematic basis. He was interested in 
themes of a social and anthrtroologicai 
nature, and his knowledge of societies 
which stirred his sympathies far less* 
than Imperial Rome was comprehen- * 
sire. The advocate of civilization knew 
all too well that the benefits of a stable 
culture undermined the vigour neces- 
sary to repel barbarism,. and that tne 
• descent front civilization tqdeqadence, 
was tdrtually inevitable. There wOre, 
times when Gibbon had a morp than. 

1 grudging admiration ".for the energy , 
and courage of those barbarians whose 
triumph he chronicled so vividly. 

Gibbon’s defects arc honestiy faced 
. and well illustrated. His identificanon 

with the senator!?! tradition fed him to 
undervalue the achievement^ of the 
later empire; h C £rossly mi P p h r ^ ri 
rented Byzantine piviilzadon, he had 
little undemanding of tiie middle ages, 
and . his attitude to Christianity was. 
sour. Blit many of Gjbbon s uncertain^ 

: ties, and ambivalence .werp tfogy- 


lieved to lead to war were now faced 
with the contradiction of fighting a war 
against fascism. Some of them chose 
fascism rather than war. But for the 
1930s this volume concentrates largely 
on domestc polices, leaving foreign 
policy to the next one in the series. The 
present volume, although critical of 
the French bourgeoisie, does not end 
on an entirely gloomy note. Much of 
the thwarted renovation of the Popular 
Front resurfaced in the resistance and 
contributed to the relnvigoration of 
post-1945 French society. 

As the most up-to-date synthesis 
available in Eiiglish, this volume is 
useful. It is not without drawbacks. 
First, anyone unfamiliar with the 
period might find much of the text 
mesmerizlngly allusive. Secondly, a lot 
of new research has occurred since the 
books' original French publication in 
1975 and 1976 (as is shown by the much 
expanded bibliography) and almost 
none of this is incorporated into the 
slightly revised text published here. 
Thirdly, the translation is not flawless. 
Besides a number of mistranslations, 
some of the English reads a Mule 
oddly: a sentence which should begin 
sometliing like “the Radicals were 
imbued with history" emerges as “the 
Radical is history’s familiar spirit . But 
the original French is not particularly 
stylistically distinguished: this sad 
story of decadence awaits its Gibbon. 

Julian Jackson 

Julian Jackson is lecturer in french 
. history at the . University College of 
Wales, Swansea. 

and Gibbon was so fearful of what 
ignorant fanatidslm might accomplish 
that he was driven to admit that even 
superstition might have a value in 
ensuring social peace. Professor Bur- 
row demonstrates that Gibbon be* 
lieved that two types of truth were 
necessary in any society: philosophical 
truth, to which the educated could 
aspire, and vulgar truth, which was all 
that the ignorant could comprehend. 
Despite his haired of religious zeal 
Gibbon was distrustful of an aggressive 
and enthusiastic atheism because be 
feared that it would be destructive of 
civilized society. It was entirely in 
character for the. historian of the 
Roman Empire to regard the French 
Revolution with loathing. - 
Historians have outgrown j Gib- 
bbns's obsession with decline and fall, 
.but the splendour of his achievement, 
remarkable In his own time and asto- 
nishing by any standards,- remains 
undimmished. Professor Burrow has 
written on admirable account, which 
stimulates as well as informs, whidi 
does justice to Gibbon’s qualities with- 
out ignoring his limitations, and which 
should send many readers back to 
Gibbon's work, cither to savqur it? 
delights for the fust time, or to 
appreciate them afresh with a heigh - 
ened understanding of the man and his 
. achievement. ..... . . 



The Bnrleigh Tankard, with 
enamelled silver-gilt mounts 
bearing the arms of the first Lord 
Burleigh, Is illustrated in The 
Forgotten Collector by David M. 
Wilson, Thames and Hudson, 
£4.50. 


John Derry 


John Derry is reader In itiodem history 
at the University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 


of testimonials from workforce to 
employer. Secondly, tension in the 
cotton communities also eased as 
mid-century were the primary cause of 
the end of Chartism. It is certainly true 
that the growing working-class institu- 
tions such as friendly societies, coop- 
eratives and trade unions suggested 
the possibility of gains within the 
system and Kirk snows how these 
developed in the cotton towns. Cor- 
rectly, however, he criticizes the sim- 
ple general explanation. The bulk of 
working-class Families remained eco- 
nomically insecure. Even the higher 
paid craftsman and his family could be 
a victim of illness, death or external 
events like the cotton famine which 
could destroy a precarious solvency. 
Manchester was still one of the most 
unhealthy towns in the country. 

Instead of using a general explana- 
tion of economic improvement Neville 
Kirk demonstrates that it was the 
perceptions of the working-class lead- 
ers in their institutions that changed. 
’ITicy saw the realistic way ahead for 
them was through gradual improve- 
ment via tcctotalism. education and 
respectability and then held thisup as a 
model for the rest of their class. Kirk s 
evidence on this point is heavily 
weighted by the memoirs of cooper- 
ntors but us cooperation was stronger 
in the north than in the midlands or the 
south nnd as caoperators as a group 
seem to have written more about 
themselves than any other group of 
workers this may not prove typical of 
oilier regions. . „ 

Savings banks and friendly societies 
were supported by the middle class but 
they merely disguised the essentially 
property-less status of the worker os 
recent studies of probate records of the 
period bv W. D. Rubinstein have 
proved. Trade unions which directly 
confronted the rights of property were 
regarded with hostility by employers, 
lhe judiciary and political economists. 
As Kirk shows, unions came to be 
tolerated only because they survived 
battles in the Industrial cockpits such 
as Preston and Oldham. Concessions 
were made from above to prevent 
wider attacks on the rights of property. 
This was a successful tactic, even the 
fiery veteran Chartist Ernest Jones 
ended as a Liberal, and wider ideals 
were often surrendered forfeimedlate 

Dr Kirk has written asubstanlial and 
well-researched book. Just as the his- 
toriography of Chartism was de- 
veloped by regional studies so we need 
more studies of reformism of this 
quality for other regions. 


J. H. Porter 


Dr Porter Is lectiirer In economic 
history at the University of Exeter. 
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Comparative National Balance Sheets , 

A Study of Twenty Countries, 1 688-1 978 
RAYMOND W. GOLDSMITH 
A pioneer in the field of national accounts. Goldsmith 
will be invaluable In tracking the economic 
The majority of the balance sheets were created especia II yfot * is 
components gleaned from fragmentary and heterogeneous data. T! *re 
approximately 3,500 entries, each measuring the value of one type of tang 

0rflnaW SrJn^^^.V 5 a Sb d a5- 3 7 6p p 0-226-30153-2 

Exchange Rate Theory and Practice 

Edited by _ 

JOHN F. O. BILSON & RICHARD C. MARSTON 

TWe much-needed volume grew out of a National Bureau of Economic 
This muen-peeoea »> world's most respected interna- 

number of exchange rate policies In use today. 

, [dbae|< 54 4 Rp o-2 26-05096* 3 

Now-available Ihpapetback: 

Thn intprnatiDnal Transmission of Inflation 

data baseanri a model of International transmission moto than any 
yet* constructed, . : .••*-' v .’*•■ 

■ NBffi Mptmreph ^ *226-^ 1 

The Sdiil of Modern Economic : 
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BOOKS 

Moral 

reasoning 

Essays on Moral Development 

by Lawrence Kohl berg 

Volume two: The Psychology of Moral 

Development: the nature and validity 

of moral stages 

Harper & Row, £32.50 

ISBN 0 06 064761 2 

The dominance of Lawrence Kohl- 
berg’s work in the study of moral 
development is such that few students 
of psychology or education nowadays 
fail to know of it. Rightly so, for here 
we have a life’s work of exceptional 
depth, breadth and relevance to hu- 
man affairs. As -a doctoral student at 
Chicago in the 1950s, Kohlberg turned 
to the study of moral reasoning, start- 
ing where Jean Piaget had left off, by 
focusing on the adolescent age-range. 
His method was to provide carefully 
constructed hypothetical • dilemma 
stories and to study not so much the 
moral conclusions of his respondents, 
as the types of consideration that 
seemed to be generating them. 

From this early work lie concluded 
that in so far as people's moral reason- 


ing develops, if does so through an 
unvarying sequence of three levels 
comprising six stages or moral out- 
looks of increasing complexity and, he 
claimed, moral adequacy. Thus, from 
a first pre-moral level dominated by 
concern for negative consequences at 
stage one, then by "instrumental 
hedonism" at stage two. progress is 
towards n second-level pair of stages 
based on convention - first, that of 
informal niceness, then that of social 
system flaw and order"). The third, 
fully moral level, involves stage- five, 
making use of human rights ana social 
welfare a$ its basic values, and the 
final, systematic outlook of stage six, 
embodying the principles of justice as 
fairness articulated by John Rawls. 

Since then, we have seen an increas- 
ing systems (izntior i of tins develop- 
mental stage theory utilizing the 
psychological structuralist Ideas of 
Piaget's middle period, the elabora- 
tion of relationships between phUo- 
spphical issues and empirical research, 
the development of a theory of moral 
action, the revision of important 
aspects of the stage formulation, and 
an associated development of more 
reliable methods fqr assessing stages of 
moral reasoning. This work has been 
; impressively sustained over a 30-year 
period during which Kohlberg's views 
•• have., shown both consistency . and 
change, including explicit: revisions In 
, die light dfevidence , most not&bLy (hat 
worn ? continuing20-year longitudinal 
.. follow-up bf the cross-sect ibnsU. sample 
of tiiale adolescents • studied ‘ For Ms 
doctorate. : . ' 

I] would have been exceptional to 
and a psychologist offering such depth 
pnd breadth of treatment, including 
°u ly systematic research ana 
, methodology relating to his central . 
: psychological theory, but also atlen- 
. iron to the pMlo&pWcalrdefiitiHo'nal 


foundations of the domain, as well as 
practical educational applications in 
schools and prisons. The fact that these 
aspects are not merely covered, but 
also explicitly integrated, makes Kohl- 
berg's work one of the few modern 
contenders for the title of "grand 
theory". 

If all this were not sufficient to sain 
him considerable attention, critical 
interest would huve been guaranteed 
by Kohlberg's rather polemical stance 
and the provocatively strong claims 
which have characterized his output at 
all points: claims that the moral do- 
main is adequately captured by his 
conceptual taxonomy based on dis- 
tributive justice; that his sequence of 
stages is the sole important form of 
moral development; that later stages 
are higher stages morally; that his 
insights into the causal factors in such 
development allow n moral education 
that is effective yet not indoctrmatory; 
and so on. 

Attempts at critical appraisal of 
Kohlberg's contribution arc not only 
obstructed by the usual problems of 
grand theory complexity, but also by 
the fact that he explicitly uses some 
aspects (for example, philosophical) of 
his work to bolster other aspects (for 
example, psychological) ana vice ver- 
sa, with the qualifications and cautions 
tending to get muffled backstage as the 
Kohlbergian claim chorus is allowed 
repealed curtain calls. Nor. at n more 
practical level, has independent judge- 
ment been aided by the tendency of his 
group to refer to unpublished material , 
the most notorious example being 


Trusted 
to care 

The Transfer of Care: psychiatric 
deinstllutlanolJzaf Ion and its aftermath 
by PhU Brown 

RoutledgcA Kegan Paul ,£19.95 
ISBN07L0O 99002 

One of the most curious aspects of the 
British Mental Health Act of 1983-in 
which legalism revenged its 1959 de- 
feat- was the loft-right allinnce behind 
it. Both extremes were eager to hum- 
ble that postwar consensus, which 
took the ’’reasonable" view that the 
caring professions should in general be 
trusted to care. Economic ouoy an cy 
bad also given the alliance a basic 
optimism and a Whiggish view oF the 
historical process: we had, it believed, 
advanced far from tbe Victorian asy- 
lums, and were well on the road to a 
humane and comprehensive pattern of 
services for the mentally ill. 

Across the Atlantic, there was. not 
merely optimism, but euphoria. With 
its ample money, advice and legislative 
.power, the federal government prom- 
pted a nationwide system of commun- 
Uy mental health centres which was its 
first national programme for any form 
•of health service, Phil Brown explains 
this as a carry-over from the niBssive . 
state intervention of World War II into 
previously sacrosanct areas bf Amer- 
ican life, However, although it owed as 


Kohlberg's complex manual for scor- 
ing the stages of moral reasoning, of 
which there is still no commercially 
published- version. 

So the publication in three volumes 
of Kohlberg's “major writings" was 
much needed. The precise nature of 
this collection is. however, not 
altogether clear. Given that the bib- 
liography of Kohlberg's writings car- 
ries well over 100 entries and that he 
does not skimp on words, some sort of 
selectivity' was inevitable; but the 
criteria for selection are not explained 
in either this or the previous volume. 
More seriously, we are nowhere 
directly informed of the sources and 
dates of chapter originals, and this 
omission is made more significant by 
the fact that these originals have been 
altered to varying extents. Also, given 
Kohlberg's habiruai and deliberate 
joint consideration of philosophical 
and psychological aspects, the refer- 
ence to psychology alone in the title of 
this volume should be ignored. 

In the preface to the whole work - 
reproduced in this volume too - Kohl- 
berg tells us that volume two "repre- 
sents both my earliest thinking and 
writing and my latest". This is fair 
enough as long as one realizes that the 
earliest piece (chapter one) is the 
lengthy 1969 handbook Stage and 
Sequence , which is held to represent 
the formulation with which Kohlberg 
had been working since the early 
19605. In addition, there is an intro- 
duction to this volume, hut each part 
contains its own introduction of at least 
five pages. Part one contain^ chapters 

using publje resources to advance its 
interests - in other words, of behaving 
like every other occupational group, 
including sociology lecturers. 

After such innocence came the Fall, 
in which both left and right proclaimed 
that thing were not really what they 
seemed. Caring was actually bourgeois 
control; physical treatments were 
merely punitive (even if they relieved 
suffering); and supplying acceptable 
public services was profligate extrava- 
gance. Brown is in the left-hand lane of 
this revisionist movement, though not 


dating from 1969 and 1976, whereas 
parts two and three have chapters of 
very recent origin, with the appendices 
presenting the current formulation of 
what Kohlberg now more modestly 
calls his "stages of justice reasoning , 
details of his interview dilemmas, and 
a presentation of his most recent idea 
of substages or moral reasoning types. 
In short, this volume presents, with n 
good deal of repetition, an account of 
current Kohlbergian thinking, with 
some coverage of earlier versions. As 
such, it will be of considerable interest 
and use to those already familiar with 
Kohlberg's work: it will, for instance, 
save them buying Kohlberg, Chnries 
Levine and Alexandra Hewer's 1983 
monograph Moral Singes: a current 
formulation and a response to critics, 
included as part two. Beginners might 
start with either the introduction or 
chapter two, using appendices A and B 
for detail and then going on to chapters 
six, seven and the remainder. 

Appraising (he validity of this latest 
version of Kohlberg's view is more 
difficult than ever. Although ] am 
impressed by his openness to evidence 
and willingness to self-correct in the 
face of it, there remain some important 


uiu i cviaiuiiist movement, inougn not 
to the extent of accepting (as many do) 
“a monolithic arrangement whereby 
political and economic leaders con- 
sciously plan social control mechan- 
isms in psychiatric forms". A pity, 
then, that he seeks to earn his radical 
chic by pejorative language and by an 
ill-researched attack on biological 
treatments. The whole reference basis 
of the book is, indeed, seriously 
flawed. 

Its claim to provide a “unique" 
analysis of mental health practices in 
terms of four structural forces - politi- 
cal-economic, professional, institu- 
tional, and popular - also seems un- 

S :nerousto.the work of such writers as 
avid Mechanic, Murray Levine and 
Alexander Leighton. Brown's com- 
plaint that the medical model “blames 
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Reproductive Rituals: the perception of 
; fertility in England from the sixteenth 
, cqitifry to the nineteenth century 
by Angus McLaren 
Methuen, £1 1.50 and £5.95 
ISBN Q416 37450 6 and 374603 ; - , 
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and willingness to self-correct in the 
face of it, there remain some important 
doubts. For all its breadth, the 
approach remains conveniently selec- 
tive- in various respects. One is the 
range of critics to whom Kohlberg 
chooses to respond: they do not, for 
instance, include such sympathetic in- 
tellectual neighbours as Nonna Haan 
in America or Lutz Eckensberger in 
Germany, or such clear opponents as 
Tom Kitwood in Britain and Ted 

the mentally ill person, rather than the 
socio-political conditions precipitating 
the [illness]" also misunderstands an 
ethos that is simply not concerned with 
blame, but with analysis of morbidity 
in terms of the interactions of organism 
and environment. 

Penetrating these random volleys, 
however, it is possible to pick out many 
useful comments on American social 
pplicy for mental health: there is little 
concern with tbe rest oF the world, 
apart from some poorly informed 
referenes to Italy and China. Postwar 
policy up to the early 1970s was in fact 
guided mainly by the liberal critique of 
custodialism, and implemented by a 
professions-led coalition. Its attitude 
to the state mental hospitals wns 
largely to ignore them, in the confident 
nope that they would wither away and 
release their resources for the new 
community mental health centred 
Brown is right to emphasize that this 
position was neither logical nor realis- 
tic; it .also involved a failure to decide 
whether its primary concern was with 
better services or with major changes 
in American society. 

The left-right counter-attack then 
undermined both the credibility of the 
liberal coalition and its money re- 
sources. Chronic patients were dis- 
charged from state hospitals in huge 

McLaren’s “anthropologically in- 
formed historian" knows where to 
, look for evidence to suggest that the 
whole business of fertility wns subject 
to a large number of social controls. 

. IVlcLaren does not prove anything of 
course, but wisely points out that the 
people of the time believed, they were 
controlling fertility, and in anumber of 
ways. Some of these, we are tempted 
to belief, must have worked. 

• The most direct technique was Abor- 
tion, arid McLaren arguef convincing- 
ly, and against some opposition, that' 
abortion was a major technique of 
.birth control. The, great legal' and 
medical Interest that. is obvious in the ’ 
west from the Middle Ages onwards 
was surely cehtred around the question 
VOfWhon theepneeptus became human. 
rTppfe were reasons, frpn3.religlan.and .' 
rlWM phlloa^ffr A -riS- ‘ 

merit when the soul entered the body - . 
/ and McLaren points to “quickening* *• ' 
; as a similar critical moment. Before 
such a critical point it could be argued 
that td get rid of the Conceptils wasnot 
abortion,; but a .restoration bf the 

mfinkfriiAl.flQ^f 


Trainer in AultraliTMoreoveMS 
berg remains somewhat paroffi 

psychology and influenced neo-P,w 
tian approaches receive no mtS 
Kohlberg s emphasis on moral aS 
as involving conscious, verbal S 
regulation must seriously threaten^ 
scope of his offering: how K 
human actions generated by refleefo 
decisions; and of those that are hS 
mnny are the product of purely 
thinking? Similarly, although I S 
come the softening of previous e£ 
in the light of the evidence, 1 3 
have hoped to sec this lesson applicZ 
current contentions which havc noim 
received empirical assessment to m 
adequate degree. The Issues of d 
velopmentnl substages and the pW 
moral relativism in his scheme m 
obvious candidates here; eVen ihw 
concept uaUzation seems to require 
further work if they are not to A. 
rass considerable portions of the re- 
maining edifice. 

Nevertheless, the publication of this 
volume will facilitate such critics! 
appraisal, as well as eliciting pdmin- 


- — • — --*1 «« winning fuuimi- 

tion for the scope of Lawrence Kohl- 
berg’s effort in this basic domain. 

Peter Tomlinson 

Peter Tomlinson is lecturer in tdm- 
tion at the University of Leeds. 

numbers, not because there was a 
better alternative outside but became 
the states had discovered a way of 
transferring the cost of their care to 
federal programmes such as Medicare. 
Brown is impressed with the radical 
involvement in “patients' rights'' 
through the courts, although he pro- 
vides no evidence that any patients 
were better off as a result: one so 
concerned with professionalism might 
have observed that the only people to 
benefit were the lawyers. 

Meanwhile, as Brown shorn, en- 
trepreneurs had filled the vacuum, iod 
deinstitutionalization became “Irass- 
institutionalization". Private board- 
ing and nursing homes sprang up to 
accomodate the chronically ill, sod 
soon became the largest single sector 
of care, usually at a lower standard 
than thnt of the state hospitals. The 
same pressures are now building up in 
this country, but we have seen the 
future, and it doesn't work. 


Hugh Freeman 

Hugh Freeman is senior consult^ 
psychiatrist at Hope Hospital, Salfori 
and editor of u Britlsn Journal 0/ 
Psychiatry' 1 . 

increase it - are better, and McLaren is 
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open to modification, to all the ingcj 
nuity of which men and women are 
capable. 

Tbe book is about these ingenxwj 
practises - rituals - and not (it « 
necessary to remember) the amw 


tor sterility. Aitnougn wiuwnw. 
with -an eye to the demograpn^J™ 0 
the question of 18th-centuryipop*j 
tion growth, the book does nol a ■ 
quantitative argument. . 


R. K.: French • V , - 

rTT’ 

R. k: French Is director of the 
com* Unit for the History of Medicine 
University of Cambridge. . 
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Kapilza. Rutherford, and the Kremlin 

by Lawrence Badash 

Yale University Press, £20.00 
ISBN 030001465 1 

b 1921 a young Soviet physicist named 
Pyotr Kapilza arrived in Cambridge 
and applied to work with Ernest 
Rutherford at the Cavendish Labora- 
tory By 1929 Kapilza was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. The following year, 
(bough still a Soviet citizen, he was 
appointed as one of the very few Royal 
Society professors. And in 1933 he 
became director of the new Mond 
Laboratory for low-temperature 
magnetic research, created cspeciolly 
for him. Beginning in 1926, he paid 
regular, usually annual, visits to his 
homeland, and although it was indi- 
cated that he would be expected to 
return permanently at some stage, no 
restrictions were imposed upon him. 
But in 1934, in the course of such a 
visit, the authorities decided that his 
services were now urgently needed by 


bis country, and he was forbidden to 
return to England. 

Kapilza actually shared the ideology 
of his Soviet masters, but he wasn’t 
much impressed by their way of ap- 
plying it. He believed strongly that as a 
pure scientist he could contribute far 


wilb the authorities. They for their 
pari seem to have been at a loss to 
know what to do with him once they 
had him, and for months there was a 
stalemate. Kapitza was promised a 


Cloning 

cocktail 

UuUraiandlng DN A and Gene Cloning: 

■pride for the curious 

•byKirlDrllca 

Wiley, £11.45 

ISBN0471879428 

An Introduction to Recombinant DNA 
by Alan E, IL Emery 
, Wilty,£6.75 
ISBN 0471 90363 9 

Oonldgi the mechanlca of 
•DNA manipulation 
bzDartdM. Glover 

Oiapman & Hall, £15.00 and £7.95 
• gBN 041226600 8 and 25430 1 

jk«®Wiiant . DNA technology or 
• genetic engineering is the method by 
much genes can be cut out of the DNA 
“one organism, using molecular scis- 
2 .exquisite specificity known as 
“Hnctipn enzymes, and Incorporated 
vwI^u er ^NA molecule called a 
"*™r. This recombinant molecule can 
be introduced into a second , quite 

JP “) ed Vpl the foreign DNA mole- 
! ? ex P r68s it* genetic 
BY these means, bacteria 
Jw Con « ruc ted which can synthe- 
human proteins such as Insulin or 
^^.These three books, though all 
^jjjrned with recombinant DNA 
^P^are very different in style 

nJ^.Drljfla'j bapfc. is perhaps tf,e 


new institute and great (by Soviet 
standards) social and material pri- 
vileges. The institute was built but not 
equipped, and the other promises 
remained largely unfulfilled. 

Meanwhile, gentle pressure from 
Britain to gain his return had no effect. 
Finally, in the course of 1935, he 
weakened and gave in, and an uneasy 
trace was reached with the administra- 
tion. Arrangements were put in hand 
for the purchase of much of the Mond 
Laboratory’s equipment (or dupli- 
cates) as a foundation for the new 
Soviet institute. And in a relatively 
short space of time the Institute for 
Physical Problems became one of the 
leading Soviet research centres. Kapit- 
za himself, as director, built upon his 
Cambridge research and eventually 
received a Nobel prize for his achieve- 
ments. 

Professor Badash *s slim volume cen- 
tres on the period in 1934-35 when 
Kapitza was effectively a reluctant, 
uncooperative and inactive prisoner in 
his own country. During this period he 
wrote frequently to his wife, Anna, 
who had been with him on the 1932 trip 
but had returned to their children in 
England when he was detained. Ex- 
cerpts from these letters were trans- 
mitted to Rutherford, and these ex- 
cerpts form the core and greater part of 
the book. Three short chapters pro- 
vide an introduction, and a final chap- 


famiiy and well embarked on the 
equipment of the new institute. 

As a work of history, the book is 
somewhat casual. The letters are pre- 
sented without commentary and with a 
minimum of notes, and the introduc- 
tory chapters are short and even 
sloppy. But the letters themselves are 
interesting. There is. for example, tbe 
question of how the issue was handled 
diplomatically by the British, at a time 
when relations with the Soviet Union 
were ambiguous to say the least. More 

g eneral historical background would 
ave helped here, but Badash does 
devote considerable attention to the 


tions leads to inaccuracies: Drlica does 
not mislead in order to explain. Simpli- 
fication, however, can be a barrier to 
understanding: the description of Fred 
Sanger's method for determining 
DNA sequences, for instance, robs the 
reader of a clear picture of the techni- 
que’s practical simplicity and concep- 
tual beauty. On trie credit side, uie 
book contains an excellent explanation 
of restriction mapping (how the sites at 


question, which leads in turn to glimp- 
ses of a whale range of wider historical 
issues. 

Another point of interest, and one 
which permeates the whole book, 
concerns the problems faced by the 
soviet Union in trying to manage pure 
science within a planned society. Com- 
ing through all Kapltza’s letters is the 
message that while the authorities 
wished to encourage science they 
hadn't a due how to do so, and above 
ail how to reconcile scientific genius 
with political direction. The 1936 letter 
also shows how Soviet industry was 
unable to cope with the smart and 
irregular demands for laboratory 
equipment that the pursuit of science 
threw up. Again, this takes us into a 
wealth of historical issues, none of 
which are taken up in any measure, but 
several of which are pointed out as 
subjects for further reflection. 

But the central issue of the whole 
book, and that which most justifies the 
approach adopted, is the psychological 
drama of Kapltza’s ordeal. Trapped by 
a system he broadly approvea of but 
the limitations and naivety of which 
tormented him. he grew bitterly de- 
pressed. The fact that he had only one 

E air of shoes annoyed him, but the 
ureaucracy that prevented him hav- 
ing another pair angered him. He 
desperately missed his family (he had 
already been deprived of one wife and 
two children by an influenza 
epidemic), and his work. He spoke 
repeatedly of turning to physiology 
and working under Pavlov, rather than 
be a physicist unable to work for lack 
of facilities. But it was his physics that 
he really wanted. Or was it? The 
psychology of the man was complex, 
and his state of mind was clearly and 
understandably disturbed, so there is 
no reason to take his letters at face 
value: readers may make their own 
interpretations. 

John Hendry 

John Hendry is editor of '‘Cambridge 
Phvsics in the Thirties" { Adam Hllger, 
19&4). 
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which restriction enzymes cut DNA 
are mapped) - a concept too often 
dismissed as self-evident by writers of 
standard texts. 

Each chapter consists of an ‘'over- 
view", the text itself and a “perspec- 
tive" - a somewhat repetitive format 
which may nevertheless be useful to 
the novice. The “perspective , how- 
ever, often introduces new and com- 
plex material not dealt with in the 
preceding text. Another problem is 
that these sections occasionally con- 
tairi sweeping generalizations about 
wider issues - for instance, that the 
problem of plasmid-mediated drug 
resistance is such that we can no longer 
rely on antibiotics to cure disease. 
Such unqualified statements onlyserve 
to spread alarm and confusion, un the 
whole, however, this book U a ba- 
lanced rind readable account which will 
be easily understood by the interested 

layman. _ , . ... 

Professor Alan Emery’s book has 
been' sadly misnamed* as less than 
one-third of the book represents an 
instroductlon to recombinant DNA. 
The rest is devoted to ail excellent • 
account of how recombinant DNA 
techniques have been exploited in 
determining the molecular basis of 
human inherited diseases. Section one 
deals with basic recombinant DNA 
technology, but this has been treated 
better elsewhere; and the material is 
not pesented in a particularly logical 
manner. For instance, both site- 
directed mutagenesis and DNA se- 
. quencing are discussed before the 
introduction of basic cloning techni- 
ques. There are also a. number -of 
: errors of fact, including the size of the 
human genome end the diagram de- 
scribing restriction mapping. The qual- 
ity of the diagrams is not as high as the 
other two books apd the text contains 
numerous typographical errore. 

. . The main portion of Emery s book, 
'an account of modem medf«d gene- 
ticsj I.enjoyed very much thechapter 
on evolution and population gene ira , 
always a difficult subject, being parti- 
cularly good. The .first 7Q 
howdver, could have been put K> better : 
useuxpanding the explanation of par- 

tkndai^heritnWo'diwesesii.Sickfo a«| 


anaemia is treated in a very cursory 
way, presumably because recombinant 
DNA played no part in its original 
elucidation; the treatment of the iha- 
lassaemias,' where recombinant DNA 
was all-important, is milch more de- 
tailed. Similarly, in discussing cancers. 
Professor Emery informs us that (he 
molecular basis of xeroderma pigmen- 
tosum, an inherited susceptibility to 
sunlight-induced skin cancers, has 
been worked out but does nor tell us 
the results; again, recombinant DNA 
has not yet been of any great import- 
ance. 

In his wide-ranging account of the 
■prevention and treatment of genetic 
diseases. Professor Emery has some 
very wise things to say about genetic 
counselling but does not allow practi- 
calities to stand in the way of his 
optimism concerning the prospects for 
gene therapy. An excellent description 
of the use of cloned DNA fragments to 
detect genetic diseases in embryos 
gives a real sense of the excitement 
which gene cloning has brought to the 
fast-moving field or diagnostic medical 
genetics. Future prospects are not 
ignored, with a clear explanation of 
how recombinant DNA methods could 
be exploited in clarifying the position 
of disorders caused by many genes. 
One small plea: any revised edition 
should include a glossary of medical, 
terms in addition to that giving 
molecular biological ones: it is not only, 
the genetic engineer who manngus to 
obscure his craft with impenetrable. 

. ^Bavid plover’s book is intended for 
a narrower audience of undergraduate 
and graduate students ill molecular 
biology - the main competitor being 
the second edilion of R. W- Old and S. , 
B. Primrose’s Principles of Gene Man - . 
initiation: As a third edition bf jhnt 
book has just been published (Blapk- 
well Scientific. £11.80). we can look 
forward to successive editions Qf these 
' two Books leap-frogging one another 
in their coverage offiie field. Glover s 
. book Is in fact a much expanted [and 

• updated version of his j98fl book 
Genetic Eriglheerinui cloiwig QNA. 

AS its title \ indicates, the book 
concentrates on^ the laboratory technl- 
aues involved in cloning and character- 
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Mol os Indian dancing before the altar on a holy day (1867)* from The 
Hidden. Peoples of the Amazon t a booklet written by Elizabeth 
Carmichael, Stephen Hugh- Jones, Brian Moser and Donald Tayier to 
accompany an exhibition at the Museum of Mankind in London 
(British Museum Publications, £4.50). 


of these DNA molecules as vectors to 
replicate and express foreign genes. 
The construction of the principal clas- 
ses of vectors is described in some 
detail - particularly valuable. Us stu- 
dents frequently regard vectors as 
simply tools which are available from 
their supervisor's freezer and give little 
thought to the ingenuity that went into 
their original design and construction. 
There are times, however, when this 
somewhat historical approach becom- 
es' laborious and others when the 
author is forced to give up the unequal 

T^e book livery well produced. Tfie 
black-and-white line diagrams are clar- 
ified by an intelligent use of shading 
and the cartoons of common proce- 
dures are both realistic and informa- 
tive. The quality of the half-tone 
photographs is not so high (and one is 


printed the wrong way round). The 
sound, biological basis' of the book 
extends beyond bnctcria! genetics, and 
Glover's enthusiasm for n is own ex- 
perimental subject (the fruit fly Dro- 
sophila melanogaster) shines through. 
We nre also treated 10 clear accounts of 
.the genetics of veast. the plant 
'pathogen Agrobaaeritnn. and of 
mammalian cells and their viruses. The 
book is as up-to-date os it is reasonable 
to expect in such a fast-moving field, 
and I will certainly recommend u to my 
students. ' 

Stephen Oliver 

Stephen Oliver is senior lecturer in 
applied molecular biology at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester 1 Institute of 
Science and Technology. 
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Economics 

Textbooks 


Economics 

A.J. CULVER 


This Is an exciting and vividly 
different approach to the teaching of 
Introductory economics based on the 
premise that students need practical 
■kills as well as a general theoretical 
background to the subject. Special 
features include case studies, self* 
assessment questions (with full 
answers), signposts for note-takers 
and the full Integration of both micro- 
and macroeconomics. 

(August) 680 pages, hardback £29.50 

(0631 137998) 

paperback £9.95 ( 063 1130013 } 


An Economics 
Primer 

CHARLES GRANT 


This Innovative book meets a 
widespread need for a short, but 
comprehensive Introduction to the 
principles of economic analysis. The 
concise introduction makes an 
excellent reference tool, giving brief 
and easily located explanations of the 
essential concepts students need to 
master. 

(August) 232 pages, hardback £17.50 

(0631 14091 3) 

paperback £6.95 (063t 14092 n 


British 

Industry: 

An Introduction 

PETER JOHN80N 


A comprehensive Introduction to the 
organisation and outline of British 
Industry, this book Is firmly based on 
recent empirical studies and the latest 
data. It discusses many of the topical 
issues In industrial organization - 
privatization, small firms - as well as 
siicH subjects as contestable markets, 
transaction costs, the nature of the 
firm, the entrepreneur. 

256 pages, hardback £19. 5Q 

(0 031 14209 3) 

paperback £6,95’ (b 63114206 1) • 


Industrial 

Economics 

roqer'&arke 


TWa new textbook provides' a • 
balanced coverage of this core subject 
which has seen several Important ' 
theoretical developments In recent 
years, Roger Clarke’s clear and 
concise text provides an ideal 
foundation, bqlng highly readable . 

f*CtlRcing analytical rigour 
on empirical context. 

352 pages, hardback £18.50 

(0631 126388)- • 

paperback £Q,95 ptaii *4»sx> 


l^ndirvgofgll rpathemattcal 
techniques, arid is dlvtd*4 J frtb six 
almost felRqrtfalned sections- 
basic, concepts, dynamic tmeilysl 
differentiation. Integration, 
multivariate, calculus apd|matdx ‘s ! 
algebra, . >'v • 

256 Pages; Hardback £19.60 ; ; 

(0fl3ll4M*?)' • • >•« 

paperback £7.95 (d«3i i4brt 31 ; ; 


. ECONOMICS 

. Guided 
tour 

The Economics of John Hicks 

selected and with an introduction by 

Dieter Helm 

Blackwell, £7.95 

ISBN 0631 136169 

Economic Theory and Hicksian 

Themes 

edited by D. A. ColJard cl al 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £6.95 

ISBN019&M493 
1 

The remarkable longevity of many of 
the subject's leading figures suggest 
that the serious study of economics 
may nt least be good for the health, if 
not perhaps for the economy. The 
most recent octogenarian is Sir John 
Hicks, who in 19/2 shared the Nobel 
prize with Kenneth Arrow. 

The Economics of John Hicks may 
be regarded as a one-volume selection 
from the more comprehensive three 
volumes of Collected Essays on Econo- 
mic Theory, and is primarily aimed at 
the undergraduate market (though 
one wonders how ninny students 
actually buy this type of book). The 
papers are arranged under four heads: 

1 value, welfare, macroeconomics and 
money, and methods. The first part 
contains half of the famous 1934 paper, 
written with R. G. D. Alien, on '‘A 
reconsideration of the theory of 
varue”. Like Fisher and Pareto, this 
replaced the concept of marginal util- 
ily with that of the marginal rate of 
substitution, moving the subjective 
theory of value towards a logic of 
choice by avoiding cardinal utility. The 
rest of tire first part is dominated by 
discussion of various concepts of indi- 
vidual and social income. Value and 
Capital (1939), the major reason for 
Hicks’s Nobel prize, is- represented 
only by the discussion of the perma- 
nent income concept, which depends 
crucially on expectations of future 
income. His later Revision of Demand 
Theory ( 1956) is not represented at all. 

The first paper in the part devoted to 
welfare economics is the celebrated 
''foundations of welfare . economics” 
(1939), in which Hicks synthesized the 
main lines of what . became known as 
.the "ne w wejfare economics”. Haying 



which Hicks’s scholarship and judge- 
ment have been of quite ordinary 
standards. Helm's bibliography of 
Hick’s published writings is significant- 




et rich 


John Hicks: this portrait and that 
of Fritz Machlup on page 28 are 
taken from Mark Blaug’s Great 
Economists since Keynes, pub- 
lished by Wheatsheaf at £30. 

ted in this paper to resurrect welfare 
economics by the use of compensation 
tests, although this turned out to be not 
entirely successful. Logically the pap- 
ers on value and welfare should really 
be grouped together, and it seems 
unfortunate that some of the wartime 
work on consumer surplus has not 
been included. 

The “macroeconomics and money" 
section includes the major papers on 
”A suggestion for simplifying the 
theory of money” (1935) and “Mr 
Keynes and the Classics” (1937). The 
latter is of course known indirectly by 
all undergraduates for its introduction 
of Ihe IS-LM apparatus. There is then 
a gap of almost 20 years before the next 
paper, followed by a further gap of 24 
years. Inclusion of the later papers 
gives Hicks the opportunity to provide 
nis own “commentary”, but I would 
have preferred more space for the 
earlier and more original contribu- 


early and late writings is however of 
interest: there is very little change; 
they are always very confident and 
become only more discursive and per- 
sona! with age. The final selection on 
methods has Iwo papers from the 
middle 1970s concerned with “time in 
economics' 1 , and the interesting auto- 
biographical piece which emphasizes 
the influence of Lionel Robbins at the 
London School of Economics. 

. The editorprovides a 20-page, and 
rather overambitibus, introduction to 
Hicks’s work, and a brief introduction 
to each section. It is of course too early 
to assess his life’s work, and Heim, far 
too close to his subject, certainly does 
not provide a balanced vifew. For 
example, he describes Hicks’s paper 
on “Revolutions in economics’^ as a 
classic in the history of economic 

Tl-!„ I r, 
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that have attempted to minimize the 
role of private market activity, 
(Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Romania 
'And jhe USSR). Aslund arguds that 
this indicates thaf the private sector 
performs an essential function in a 

(VnlmlluhlHnn^ •_ i i ■ ■ 


Private Enterprise in Eastern Europe: 
the non-agricultural private sector In 
Poland and the GDh, 1945-83 
byAndet^Aslund 
Macmillan, £25.00 .t: 

■ISBNQ333 374126 • ' l'- v V 

Illegal private market activity in the ' 
Soviet ’Union qnd Eastern Europe has •' 
received popular and critical attention 1 
m recent years. Reports of corruption 
m the. official economy and pf slate • 
employees moonlighting during wbrk-.- 
mg hours using State materials have 
appeared in.the Soviet and East Euro- 


rrinnd for specific commodities and 
that to attempt to eliminate the private 
sector is to show a preference fry 
market disequliibrja and/or to encour- 
age illegal market activity. The privete 
wetdr is dominated by handicraft pro- 
aurtiorvpersbnai: services and retail 
trade. The objective pf. private entre- 
preneurs is- to make high money, in- 
c0 ? l ? r ?. both , countries they 

enjoy hvmg standards Similar to those 
of senior party officials, There are,' 
However^ substantial differences be- 
tween the operation Of the private 
1 sector in the two countries. 

Ip Poland . the .central, plapnin 


quen|l^iSffi^^breakrth»48v Jo 

obtain inputs to perform otherwise' 
leeal . activities.' Leonl. vlnlofirW 


ject; to 6fbltrary : checks . which can 


makes search difficult and is not a good 
example to undergraduates. 

A rather different sort of tribute to 
Hicks is tile set of essays collected in 
Economic Theory and Hicksian 
Themes, which first appeared as a 
special volume of Oxford Economic 
Papers. The volume begins with a brief 
review by David Collard of Hicks’s 
major contributions to economic 
theory, using the metaphor, itself 
often used by Hicks, of the mountain 
guide. More critical reviewers of 
Hicks's style have complained of his 
tendency to lead the reader “up the 
garden path”, and of his sparse refer- 
ences to the maps and other climbing 
aids left behind by other pioneers. But 
however meandering and uneven the 
pace, there Is no doubt that the patient 
traveller is usually rewarded with in- 
teresting “Alpine flowers”. 

Collard's piece could indeed be a 
useful introduction to a book on 
“Hicksian themes”, but unfortunately 
the remainder of the book is highly 
variable both in the quality of the 
contributions and the attitude taken by 
each author. The most solid and 
serious chapters are perhaps those of 
M. Fg. Scott (on maintaining capital 


Intact), and J. F. Wright (on cost of 
living consciousness in collective bar- 
gaining), followed by Helm (metho- 
dology of Hicks and Friedman), Stefa- 
no Zamagni (a mathematical analysis 
of traverse in a fixwage model) . and R. 
C. O. Matthews (a brief review of 
literature on selection processes In 
economics). Robert Solow repeats a 
rather light lecture on IS-LM, A. K. 
Sen introduces his own book on the 
standard of living, A. Leijonhufvud is 


time and money, and F. H. Hahn is 
typically acerbic and dogmatic about - 
wage flexibility. 

This sort of collection may make a 
suitable special issue for a journal, but 
the addition of an index does not 
necessarily turn it into a good book. 
One wondere what the editors actually 
did; there is not even consistency in the 


some definite links between chapters, 
but no cross-references are given. 
Even the publishers are not sure who 
edited the volume, since the list of 
people given on the title page is 
different from that on the cover. 

John Creedy .' 

John Creedy Is professor of economics 
" iversity of Durham. 


■ in both countries official hostility lo 
the private sector deters reinvestment. 
Private entrepreneurs spend their in- 
come on consumption, resulting ip 
undercapitalization and a. consequent 
emphasis on labour-intensive methods 
With abdve average capital productiv- 


ity and relatively low output per 
worker. 

,Adund detects a cyclical pattern in 
official altitudes to the legal private 
seejor. Initially severe market imba- 
ances fgrce central authorities to 
liberalize legal market activities and 
tolerate illegalities. Consequently pri- 
vate seclo; jncomes starlj'to Increase, 
labour is attracted [aWay. from state 
enterprises, illegal activities pre step- 
ped; U P , and public resentment at 
profiteering starts to .. inerta#. Ulti- 
mately die authorities t are forced tp 
react to growing pressure from enter- 
prise managers, party ideologists and 
tpp generaF public and initiate a new 
‘ .IheD^blicMcjQr.;™? 

^^rbatea 1 4ar£etitabalBiices; 
he cycle is repeated. . . 

Aslund s analysis warns the reader 
inst assuming tfyat any increase in’ 
We gLprivate market acfivity.in a 
Era — “* • 
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CORPORATISM 
AND CHANGE 

Austria, Switzerland, arid 
the Politics of Industry 

By PETER J. KATZENSTEIN. The 

author asserls that Austria and 
Switzerland's political stability and 
economic llexibllity are not in con- 
tradiclion but complement one an- 
other: by tightly linking industrial 
policy with corporate politics, both 
counirles lend to narrow political in- 
equalities. $$50 

Forthcoming... 

SMALL STATES 
IN WORLD 
MARKETS 

Industrial Policy in Europe 

By PETER J. KATZENSTEIN. Ex- 
amines the relationship between 
state institutions and civil society In 
advanced industrial democracies In 
Europe $12.05 paper.' $32.95 clolh 

GOVERNMENTS, 

MARKETS, 

AND GROWTH 

Financial Systems 
and the Politics of 
Industrial Change 

By JOHN ZY8MAN. -This first-rate 
book covers a lot ol ground. A( the 
core is a pioneering analysis d Ihp 
way national financial systems fa- 
cilitate or hinder the conduct of in- 
dustrial policy."— Foreign Alialts. 

$16.45 papa 

AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY IN 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION 

Government Policies and 
Corporate Strategies 

Edited by JOHN ZYSMAN and 
LAURA TYSON. "The bulk ol Ihfe 
valuable book Is made up. of fairly 
detailed studies 61 American IfiduSr 
tries (hal are having trouble coping 
with foreign competition. Foreign 
Aflairs. $21.95 paper 

INTERNATIONAL 

REGIMES 

Edited by STEPHEN kRASNEfl. 1 

Fourteen , distinguished specials 
ir>, international political. eccnoW. 
explore the concept of ihiernatipf® 
regimes— the implkall and- explicit 
principles. norm9. rules. -and 1 pro- 
cedures that guide internallonaf^ 
hpvlor.’ $30.95 paper: $32.95 ctolti 

CLOSING THE 
GOLD WINDOW 

D6mestlcPoilltlcsandt(i0 

End df BrettonWodd? v 

By JOANNE QdWAl This bopkf* 
amines Ihe ways In' which Anjenoan 

domestic influences conlribOteg w 
the end of the.Bretton Wood^re- 

• glme *13.78 gaper- $302$.#?. 
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The Strategy and Performance of 
British Industry 1970-1980 
hj Gwrge A. Lufltaian and Richard 
fteed 

Macmillan , £25.00 

ISB N0333 379373 

Dn Luffinan and Reed have set out 
tovrite an ambitious book. Presenting 
Ihe argument associated with Alfred 
D. Qiandler and his Btudents at the 
Harvard Business School that the most 
important decisions the senior man- 
iKjnenl of a company must make 
cMcem the range and nature of the 
«ods and services the company will 
market in the future, the authors 
attempt to measure the extent, charac- 
ter and consequences of the diversi- 
fication strategies pursued by British 
Industry as a whole in the tumultuous, 
difficult decade of the 1970s. - 
For this task the authors have taken 
a sample of 496 companies drawn from 
ike Tuner Top 1000 Companies (1970) 
that were still in independent existence 
in 1980. Once the 496 sample com- 
panies were identified , they were listed 
n Appendix B together with a brief 
description - generally two or three 
lines- of the company s principal lines 
of business in both L970 and 1980 and 
the allocation of the lines of business of 
exh firm for each of the two years to 


cue of eight categories according to 
degee of diversification. 

The related tasks of description and 
deification were crucial to the analy- 
sufaat forms Ihe core of the book and 
cosilituted a major effort requiring 


d«e iludy of Extel’s Analysts’ Cards 
■d Handbook of Market Leaders 
applemented in a small minority of 


ttepanies whose operations could not 
Merwise be identified. The descrip- 
jna appear generally accurate and 
wbough the classifications are subject 
tow element of arbitrary distinction 
(w example, ICL, which provides 
tympMer systems programs and ser- 
ftw u well as computer hardware 
2“ be as reasonably classified as 
wtral single as single) the classifica- 
are at least plausible and the 
Nas for the choices is explicitly set 
authors also commenaably 
Mject their classification scheme to 
!J le “M, v £y lest by calculating the 
wkoI of diversification by an alterna- 
utilizing the Herfindahl 
This indicated unfortunately 
^eni of diversification re- 
fa highly sensitive lo the meit- 
Nraifaed, 

J55 1 organized in this 

Uljman and Reed then seek 
, dlv «*relty (the degree to 
fcTiLiP’i 8 turnover Is concentrated 
u^bnuted range of activities) and 
^sBcatipn 1 (tne change over the 
T* 5 * n ibe aegree of diversity) to 
company perform- 

SSiPioSl 0 c i a ?j? e In share T rice 

i980 (adjusted for 

&£? ■ P lti5 0,1 di- 

pB^^V. orer tho period as a 
W« of thc l970 share price; 
tott»ftiS? C P nce ii V ?^ ance nieasurcci 
P 2S ^ the 11-year period 

Sd fewte ^ nCO be ^ we *” the 

JroWjWfll. the. percen- 


fn mSS?’ the Percentage in- 
a percentage of 
a between 1970 and 
ue> were debated by the 


1?.^!“* ° f ? c n retail P rfce index. 

LAinman and Reed conclude that 
diverafication in Britain during the 
. contlnu . ed . at a rate comparable 

h P nc reC ^? cd 1501,1 Brltaln and 
tne US in the previous two decades 

They Biro conclude on the basis of 
statistical tests that the extent of 
diversification was largely unaffected 
by company size (except that very 
small companies were less diversified 

arge “'"P® 11165 more diver- 
sified than would have been expected 

J?*! 5 of aggregate proportions) 
and that the extent of diversification 
was unaffected by industry classifica- 
tion in the sense that within any 
industry, the proportion of companies 
classified as “diversifiers", “stable” 
and ‘reducers’’ was not statistically 
ainerent to the proportion established 
tor the sample as a whole. By the 
criterion of their measurements and 
definitions, companies that (success- 
fully) diversified achieved manifestly 
greater returns than those that did not 
and that these enhanced yields were 
associated with comparatively large 
share price variance. They also found 
that the improvement in the rate of 
return on capital employed by the 
largest 25 companies (which also 
tended to be comparatively highly 
diversified) In their sample was signifi- 
cantly greater than the improvement 
achieved by the rest of the sample 
companies while the total yield on 
shares in the same 25 giant companies 
was significantly lower than that 
achieved by the rest of the sample. 
Luffman and Reed also found that all 
size groups of companies becoming 
more diversified had greater increases 
in sales than all sizes of companies that 
maintained a stable pattern of diversi- 
fication; these companies in turn 
achieved more rapid rates of sales 

B h than did companies that re- 
the diversity of their operations. 
While the issues that motivate Luff- 
man and Reed's research are impor- 
tant, their work and their conclusions 
are subject to two fundamental objec- 
tions. The first, and on practical 
grounds more damning objection, con- 
cerns the methodology they employed, 
both in terms of the sample chosen and 
the means by which the share price, 
profit and capital stock data were 


times that to base the sample on the 
ibdependent companies listed in The 
Times Top 1000 Companies (1980) 
would cause rapidly growing firms, to 
be over-represented, nowhere do they 
consider the bias, potentially even 
greater, in their own procedure. Their 
sample consists only of companies that 
survived the 197us independently. 
Since many of the survivors took over, 
often on very attractive terms, smaller 
and/or less successful companies, the 
profitability, rate of sales growth, and 
value of the capital stock of these 
survivors arc all likely to be exagger- 
ated relative to companies that grew 
through organic expansion. To assess 
this potentially serious bios- indicated 
by the fact that their sample exhibits on 
average p real return an shares over 
the period of 32,9 per cent while the 
FT-Actuarics All-Share' Index suf- 
fered during the 1970s a real loss of 45 
per cent - their sample should at the 
very least have been compared with 
one drawn from the 1980 list of the top 
1000 companies augmented by 
selected International comparisons. 
Even more seriously, the authors 
calculate shore price movements, sales 
growth, and the rate of return on 
capital employed using only data for 
two years, J970 and 1980. There is 
therefore the overwhelming probabil- 
ity that, their results reflect much more 
accurately the peculiarities of those;: 
two years than the underlying trends 
which they seek to examine. 

The blindingly obvious way to ealeu- 




movements, using data for al) _ 
quarters) between -1970 and 1 
would have been by linearly re, 
the natural logarithms of the in 
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so have permitted a natural inter- 
pretation of risk as the proportional 

ornf£" enl5 prices « saIes » and 

a “» nd ? e,r ,rend rates of 
* W« Ihe authors are forced 

attSSl 6 !h Bt u° jBnificanee can be 
at tached to the absolute values of their 

2-LJ— —■ . thc . unacknowledged 

ttSK" k bB,ng f ,ts - “Appropriateness. 
Their choire of risk measure renders 
all then observations on the capital 
asset pnemg model (which theypeVsist 
U "N. tlie u Efficient Markets 
Hypothesis) either fatuous, vacuous, 
or simply wrong. 

The second objection applies to all 
aggregative studies of company be- 
haviour. Alfred Chandler's students in 
general and those who emulate them, 
Lurrman and Reed in particular, have 
failed to maintain the balance between 
abstraction and real detail which 
Chandler achieved by the systematic 
use of telling examples. Thus Luffman 
and Reed s aggregative study gencr- 
ates abstractions which are not only 
very difficult to relate to anything but 


• ■ ■ • • •. ; fet- 
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which also make appalling reading. A 
single quotation (from page 76) must 
suffice to Illustrate the hard slog to 
nowhere which awaits the readers of 
their book: 

A much larger percentage (79 per 
cent) of companies moving from the 
Single to the Related category moved 
to the Constrained subgroup, where- 
as^ of the Dominant companies 
which moved to the Related group, 
only 56 per cent ended in the Con- 
strained subgroup. A most signifi- 
cant result from this extended analy- 
sis was that only 10 per cent of the 
companies in the Constrained sub- 
group in 1970 moved to Related 
Linked by 1980. 

William P. Kennedy 

Dr Kennedy is lecturer in economic 
history at the London School of 
Economics. 


Multinational Excursions 

CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER 

This collection ol papers, lectures, articles and reviews focuses on Ihe 
role of multinational corporations in the International economy. 

£5.25 Hardback 2S8pp 0-262-1 1092-X 

Sources of International Comparative Advantage 
Theory and Evidence 
EDWARD E. LEAMER 

This Is the ilrst book lo present as dear picture of the International 
exchange of goods and of Ihe resources that account for the exchangee 
that occur. 

£50.50 Hardback 400pp 0-262-12107-7 

The fjroaa of Economic Growth and Decline 

PAOLO SYLOS-LABINI 

This collection of essays examines various aspects of the forces that 
drive the general process of economic growth and decline. 

£30.75 Hardback 272pp 0-282-19224-1 

Trade Liberalization among Major World Trading 

JOHN WHALLEY 

ThlB book provides a much-needed quantitative response to the 
question ol who gains and who loses In trade liberalization. 

£33.50 Hardback 368pp 0-282-23120-4 

Deregulating the Airlines 

lyZfflBETH e: BAILEY. DAVID R. GRAHAM & DANIEL P. 
KAPLAN 

Btamlnlng ihe reasoning behind America's Airline Deregulation Act of 
1970, this book is a unique case study far those Interested in 
deregulation. 

£22.26 Hardback 264pp 0-282-02213-3 

™ g? JAG?)^P I^bIhANDARI^ 61 * UnCertfl ' ntV 

A collection of original current work on economic management under 
flexible exchange rates in the presence ol uncertainty. 

£33.60 Hardback 386pp 0-262-02210-9 

Monetary Policy In Our Times 

EDITED BY ALBERT ANDO, KIDEKAZU EGUCHI, 

ROGER FARMER & JOSHIO SUZUKI 
A collection of eight original essays that cover monetary policy In an 
uncertain world and policies to overcome stagflation. 

C.E27.95 Hardback 386pp 0-262-01082-8 ooaj 
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New Economics titles 

The Economics of Industrial 
Society 

M1CHIO MORISHIMA 

This book provides an effective critique of current 
economic theories, and develops an original model of 
the economics (whether neoclassical, Marxist or 
Keynesian) of modern industrial society. 

1 ... a wealth of ideas’ The Times Higher Education 

• Supplement 

Hard covers £27.50 net 
Paperback £9.95 net 

An Economic Theorist’s Book of 
Tales 

Essays that Entertain the Consequences of New 
Assumptions in Economic Theory 

GEORGE A. AKERtOFF 

A collection of essays exploring the consequences of 
making non-standard economic assumptions. The 
essays cover a wide range of microeconomic and 
macroeconomic fields - from insurance markets and 
trade in underdeveloped countries to unemployment 
and discrimination. Hard covers £17.50 net 

Paperback £6.95 net 

Money and Markets 

Essays by Robert W. Clower. 

Edited by DONALD WALKER 

Donald Walker brings together Robert Glower’s 

influential essays on monetary economics, grouped so 
as to bring out dearly the development of his thought. . 
The essays constitute a well-rounded treatment ofthe 
major pioblems in monetary economics. £22.50 net 

Fixed Point Theorems with 
Applications to Economics and 
Game Theory 

KIM C. BORDER . „/ 

This bock introduces fixdH pojmthrory, giving the : ..... 
jriader access to the mathematical techniques involve^ 
and demonstrates vanousiapplications. £17.50 net 


International Economic Policy 
Coordination 

Edited by WILLEM BUTTER 
and RICH ARD C. MARSTON 

Based on a conference organised jointly by the Centre 
for Economic Policy Research and the National Bureau 
of Economic" Research, this Volume examines recent 
developments in the study of international economic 
policy coordination, presenting some of the best current 
research and a concluding paneldiscussion. £27.50 net 

The Philosophy of Economics 

An Anthology 

Edited by DANIEL HAUSMAN 

This anthology of essays on methodological problems 
in economics contains the classic discussions together 
with a sampling of work recently under taken. There is a 
comprehensive introduction by the editor and an 
extended bibliography. Hard covers £25.00 net 

Paperback £8.50 net 

Inflation; 'Stagflation; Relative 
Prices and Imperfect Information 

ALEXCUKJERJMAN ' 

A summary view of the recent imperfect information ■- 
approach toinflation and its real effects, focusing; on 
informational limitations occurring when individuals 
liayo asymmetric information about the general price 
level and when individuals cannot distinguish 
permanent from transitory changes in the economic 
environment. £19.50 net 

Instrumental Variables 

R. J. BOWDEN and D. A-.TURKINGTON 

Recent ad vahcCs in establishing the nature of and scope 
of estimators in econometrics nave shed more light on 
thii'importancebf instrumental variablesiThis book: • 
argues that such methods mpV be regarded as a strong ' 
organising principle for a wide variety of estimation and 
hypothesis testing problems- ; . ,; £2p.Q0j]Ct 

EconometHc Society Monographs in Quantitative ■ 
EtOfiinhici' ! 


Cambridge University PfM$ 

The Edinbbrgii Biijlding. Shift esburj-' Road; t^ambridgo CB2 2 RU, England 
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New Economics Texts 

CASE STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 

Cedric Sandford & Malcolm Bradbury 

University of Balh Department of Industry 

An extremely useful book for those beginning to study economics as if 
presents actual, topical case studies. 

Paperback £5.50 nel Published January 256pp 058229616 6 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF MARX 

Second Edition 

M E Howard & J E King 

University of Waterloo. Canaria University of Lancaster 

Comprehensive exposition and appraisal of Marx's political economy: no 
prior knowledge of his work Is assumed. 

Paperback £9.95 net Published February 320pp 0 582 29627 7 
(Modem Economics Series) 

INTRODUCTORY ECONOMETRICS 

Theory and Applications 
R L Thomas 

University of Salford 

A welcome tax! which balances theoretical and applied material, for 
students wilh a knowledge of economics who need an introduction to 
econometrics. 

Paperback £li.50nei Published February 4i6pp 0582 29634 X 
(Longman Economics Series) 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE 

THIRD WORLD Third Edition 
Michael P Todaro 

New York University 

The author emphasises the difficulties faced by Third World policy makers 
when applying theory to actual problems. 

Paperback £11.95 net Due May 580pp 058229074 9 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MONETARY 
ECONOMICS 

PGA Howells & K Bain 

North East London Polytechnic 

A clear explanation of the relevance of economic theory to the policy and 
attitudes of government, which despite Its Introductory nature does not 
shun controversy. 

Paperback £4.95 nel Published April 192pp 0582 29863 3 


Third Edition 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 

An Introductory Course 
Alan Griffiths & Stuart Wall 

Cambridgeshire CoBege of Aits 8 Technology 

A,re ^Xl n 0norrnous access. ft's major new textbook combines 
readability with clarity and comprehensiveness, and has been written with 
the needs of a wide radge of students In mind, from A-level'and B/TEC to 
r|NP and undergraduate. . 

Paperback £8.95 net Published 1984 5i2pp . 0582298374 

. ■ toP&^otherEconomtos texts . please contact 

■ '■ 0* fosse books am available to teaching staff within 

fc? mshlo canskter ijslng them as bourse tqxts. Please write with 

- Celberfrje Butrbfr, University , 1 : ■/ . 

. 1 ; f/Faithar Education WWstop, ! . " 

Longntan House, Burnt Mm, ~ ■ T. nT^i ^ TT t rt'n BBS .•••. 

Harlow, Essex CM202JE MViiy illUll 



'Institutional prices dn application. : 

Pleye aeod orders end semple copy 

requests. tor ‘ -r.' 

jeurnets Department, BSstl 81 k it wet) 

10* Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 I JFt. • 
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Human 

capital 

Labour Economics 
by D. Carllne, C. A. Pissarides, W. S. 
-SlebcrLP. J. Stoane 
Longman, £8.95 
ISBNU582 295645 

Labour Economics appears in a scries 
for intermediate and advanced under- 

Moving 

targets 

The Development and Operation of 
Monetary Policy 1960-1983: 
a selection of material from the 
Quarterly Bulletin of (be Bank of 
England 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £17.50 and £7.95 

ISBN 0 19 877234 3 and 87723 3 5 

The material presented in this book 
represents a collection of articles and 
speeches by senior Bank of England 
officials designed to portray the de- 
velopment of monetary stracety since 
1960 and the concomitant changes in 
market (bill and bond) operations 
required to achieve monetary policy 
objectives. Introductory, and linking 
passages are provided by senior batik 
staff who, by virtue of their position at 
the forefront of policy design and 
implementation, are ideally placed to 
put the assorted material in its proper 
context. 

The book starts with a discussion of 
the metamorphosis that occurred in 
the late 1960s when central bankers 
replaced (nominal) interest rate stabi- 
lization With' control of monetary 
aggregate growth as their major oper- 
ational objective. Initially used as 
monitoring devices, monetary aggre- 
gates were soon upgraded to the status 
of targets, at first unpublished but, by 
1976, in a publicly-announced form For 
the UJC- The rationale for the use of 
such targets is closely analysed as are 
the numerous operational problems 
that were experienced in running' a 
targeting regime. 

Given the decision to use monetary 
aggregates as. the "intermediate* 
targets of monetary policy the author- 
ities next had to decide on an optimal 


reasons for preferring the manipula- 
tion of interest rates to the use of 
"direct” ‘credit controls under Com- 
petition and Credit Control (1971) are 


graduates. After a very brief introduc- 
tion, four surveys (each with well over 
a hundred references) deal with hu- 
man capital, discrimination, job 
search, and trade unions and wages. 
While not intended to be n comprehen- 
sive selection of topics it docs claim to 
be representative of some of the most 
active and significant areas of labour 
economics. 

The surveys differ in their length, 
their quality, their attention to policy, 
and tneir style. For example C. A. 
Pissarides succeeds in giving a purely 
verbal account of job search (which is 
an interesting Achievement since most 
of the literature comprises formal 
models) whereas W. S. Sicbcrt's ex- 
position of human capital is more 
mathematical. Despite such diversity 
the book as a whole will convey that 
the confident and simple assertions of 
basic labour textbooks are soon over- 
taken by complex problems. An evl- 


clearly explained as is the need for the 
introduction of a new instrument - 
the Supplementary Special Deposit 
Scheme, colloquially termed the 
“corset" - to curtail monetary growth 
back in 1973. The difficulties encoun- 
tered in using the "corset” were, 
however, initially underestimated and 
the abolition of exchange control in 
1979 finally rendered it obsolete. This 
paved the way for a return to the 
preferred option of using the market 
mechanism, interest rate control, to 
effect monetary restraint through the 
impact on the demand for money and 
bank credit. 

In August 1981 the present system of 
monetaiy control was put into opera- 
tion, although only after rejection, at 
least for the time being, of “monetary 
base control" following a thorough 
debate on the relative merits of 
alternative control regimes, Direct 
credit controls are eschewed and open 
market operations in bills (mainly 
commercial bills) and government 
bonds are used to secure control over 
monetary growth in the medium and 
short-term respectively. The technica- 
lities of "overfunding* (the net sale of 
more government securities than is 
strictly necessary to neutralize the 
expansionary monetary effects of the 
central government's borrowing re- 
quirement) are lucidly explained with- 
in this context. 

Although already standard reading 
on most monetary economics ,ana 
banking courses, professional and 
otherwise, the assembly of the mate- 
rial within one volume will undoubted- 
ly facilitate access to what is, ah 
extremely important survey of the 
conduct of monetary policy over the 
last 25 years or so. I( should also 
stimulate the interest of the informed 
lay person by providing, in a highly 
readable and, on the whole, non- 
. technical fashion, an authoritative 
analysis of the factors guiding policy- 
makers In an area which undeniably 
touches us all. 


Maximilian Hall 

Dr Hall Is lecturer In economic; at 
Loughborough University. . 
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country's gross domestic product 
(GDP) in three different ways using an 
imaginary four-producer economy. In 
the second part where the estimates 
presented in the main blue book tables 
. are explained problems of incomplete 
j data are dealt with briefly.- The pro- 
pensity for detail contained in the 


An introduction to National Income. •• • 

: Accounting 1 ; 

by David king 1 t : :: 

Edward Arnold.^S ’ 

1SBN0713 1 6424 7 ' 

main' Recounts fo r jTneuK ertononty 

Income and Expenditure or the "blue 
. .bopk ...to it Is cornmonly known. lt ls 
assumed that Ihq rgader no, Kriow- 
Ipdrf pf economies bpt is .about to 
embark on an introduotofy tjqursp pri 


non is inferred rather than obsZj 
directly”; “neither wage offers ™ 
rcseryauon wages are observab^ 
and the non-union wage is unobserw’ 
blc and so has to be estimated by*, 
■number of variables which will itk 
hypothesized, determine it” i, , 
consequence there is an abundance i 
sometimes conflicting findings b 
empirical work and theories beconif 
more “a way of looking" or an W 
mzing tool rather than exact desciro- 
tions. r 

Sicbert’s chapter on human capital 
presents the basic model and sane 
elaborations, taking a lifetime view 
embracing both investment in school- 
ing and subsequent on-the-job train, 
ing. He amply reports empirical results 
(mainly from America) and gives due 
consideration to the problems of test- 
ing. An occasional ambiguity on aver- 
age and incremental rates of return 
does little to mar the clarity and 
informativeness of his exposition. PJ 
Slonne’s chapter is an admirable re- 
view of discrimination in the labour 
market (pre-market discrimination hB 
had tobeexcluded)showing theimpon- 
ance of disaggregation arid the falsity 
of supposing there to be one ai 
purpose model of- discrimination. 
There is a lively account of emplricd 
work and policy matters. 

The extensive literature on job 
search has in recent years moved on 
from the days when ridiculously ex- 
aggerated claims were made for ibe 
power of search theory despite (be 
tact, as several people argued at tlx 
time, that many models rested on 
manifestly absurd assumptions about 
people voluntarily becoming ukio< 
ployed in order to specialize in the 
search for a better job. There are 
however, some insights which search 
models provide and Pissarides gives a 
sober and credible assessment of such 
models. The final chapter by Derek 
Carline deals with the dinerentlil 
wages of union and non-union workers 
ana with unions and inflation . The Gist 
question is regarded as important 
because of the role of wages in allocat- 
ing labour and the possible output 
losses arising if union? produce wage 
“distortions. In fact, however, 
there is considerable debate about the 
• role of wages as an allocator and (lie 
welfare losses arising from misallocs- 
tion are probably small anyway, (It c 
unfortunate that there is a slip In. tbe 
only diajgrani in the chapter' d is 
crucial that the total demand cum 
should.be the sum of the sector 
demands.) All writers of surveys are in 
(danger of providing Just a catalogue of 
lauthors and points without alwajf* 
explaining thepolnts or assessing their 
significance. The first part of the fins 
chapter docs not always avoid this pen) 
by a wide margin but the survey gains 
in strength os it proceeds. , . 


Barry Thomas •_ 

Dr Thomas Is senior lecturer in ert fa 
mlcs at the University of Durham. 


lines the method used in the blue book- 
• The mcnsurelnent of a countirs ew* 
nomic welfare is considered to Ulus- 


nomic welfare is considered w wwj- 
trate anothef possible Application 
certain blue book estimates. 
critically evaluates the -use - ot no 


pitacmcy m uic mam Diue dook tames certain blue book estimates, w u 8 
^ j C£ v P * n “ m Pl ete critically evaluates the -use of net 
data are dealt with briefly.- The pro- • national disposable income pet heads 

density for detail contained in the an Jndexofeconomlewelfare. inane#. 

diagrammatic presentation of. the jn- the few chapters wblchrefers W pJP; 
terrelauonships between the various- ‘ Hshed research work. The final chapter 
sectors of the ■ economy . is extremely on appllcatlortd moves beyond the jjjc; 
off-putting, but fortunately it is not book to deal with the problems, w*J 
required reading for an understanding arise when the output and ecpiW®' 

!^ol he K^ ap i er V WhlCh f ? Uow - Pirs . N . welfare of different countries flfe wnv; 

pared; King’s-, main concert B.w ; 

Illustrate the superiority of the P»- 
.deal with flows .into and nut nf thn , onnmach over 




' 1 mwrp^nqrn which wfll requ ire an ; 
j undersferiding of itiany of (he figures . 
which appear in tjie -blue boqk tables. ' 
However, it is not. fh? quthgf’s Inten- : 
| P u povide , a. rigorous cpm^ariion 


: ^ c ? n ,^ n ^° na i biftn)ier jhfc basis of 

Morion 

is f^^dv^hbw ':to estimate" 


i prv o uuujLBwounii tor Given ' the author s ciaim yv 

■‘SS !2 pl L res th , e relationship bq- - writing' for the “general student 

tjwen the borrowing. requirements . of', economics'’ it is resettable that o« of 
.the three relevant parts of the public y the most useful applicatiops ofnation- 
S!’J nd the 1 overalI P u H i C sector ; al income; acwurtUng is: omitted: tb<= 
if^ W e u ql i lremcn 'l' <nhbp ^ ^ concepts of :hptlbnal; expfndig| 
?o«? ^ parents ' for naribrial income and national pwff 

: 1982-, King outlines ; the method - of ?• can:. Kb . tn throw ' Halit 0B-.IW 


balance orpaymeriti' for naribnal income and national pwr 
i I982 V King outlines ; the; method - of can be' iised to fhtojy light on JW 
‘ n 4 j 8 : blue j; equillbrium c^nditioh for 
book, and reldteslt to the more detailed .jr economy which ' , is 

8 the annual . Untied;' point Tpr^ ^ theVsuidy'qf 
Kingdom Balance of Payments pub- . ; nd™. In summary, tho studept 
.l^uon. tommonly knbwii as thfe pink; ^eqks a .differenrpr more ithriuJaWg; 

Part three is devbted ; to applications ing^K^s ^ 


Statistical techniques' whidl can he' y. "F.' Bradley- .fa- i- 

us^d.tq adjust GDP figure? to reflect ; - ccqtiohilcs at Queeh'ibiklver&lfy, \ 
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economics 

A model 
exposition 

Knowledge, Its Creation, Distribution 
and Economic Significance 
vohiiiM three: The Economics of 
Information and Human Capital 
by Fritz Machlup , 

Princeton Umversity Press, £46.30 
[S BN0691 04233 0 

The late Fritz Machlup published a 
dttdc book on The Production and 
Dbiribution of Knowledge in the Un- 
ited Slates In 1962. In 1978, when he 
was 76 years old, he calmly announced 
his intention to prepare a new edition 
of this book in no fewer than nine 
rohunes. This is the third volume in 
(he series, the first two having been 
published in 1980 and 1981. He died in 
1983 while at work on the fourth 
volume. Much of the data he gathered 
lo up-date his 1962 estimates, which 
were to have appeared in volumes five 
to nine, will now be published in a 
forthcoming reprint edition of the 1962 
book on tbe production and distribu- 
tion of knowledge. 

■ The volume under review is entirely 
self-contained, consisting in fact of two 
separate monographs on the econo- 
mics of knowledge and information 
(complete with a sample bibliography 
dassraed under 17 headings) and the 
economics of human capital forma- 
tion, The mode of exposition is a 
peculiar cross between that of a text- 
book and a survey article but the level 
of exposition is unashamedly popular: 
Machlup tells us again and again that 
be Is writing to non-economists or 
nctopedalized economists in a de- 
Eberate attempt to demystify the eco- 
nomics of knowledge and information. 
Throughout the book, therefore, he 
anxiously avoids the use of equations, 
formulas and even diagrams, arguing 
that what cannot be said in words is 
probably not worth saying. 

Those who are acquainted with 
MKhlun's previous writings on inter- 
national trade and industrial organiza- 
tion, and particularly his Famous 
Estyr t»f Economic Semantics (1963), 
wil recoanize in this book all the 
tallmarki of his inimitable manner: an 



ran review of the basic concepts undcr- 
iyrag any piece of analysis; a constant 
•wroijtssofthe problem of specifying 
jropmeal counterparts of purely 
“oretical variables; an equally con- 
®nt insistence that theories must be 
prao aaainst empirical evidence but 
2* ‘“oog is almost always Inconclu- 
8nq, finally, an uncompromising 
of neOdBsical equilibrium 
*“*rooHcs so far as it goes, that is. as a 
“Sra far predicting the sign of the 
~^i ohange ln an exogenous 
‘he endbgfehotw variables 
model, His writingstyle 
BWroderfulty lucid and may serve os a 


^ ! A i" 

wisi-> 


Fritz Machlup 

model of how economists ought to ' 
write -but rarely do. In his foreword to 
the book, Theodore Schultz likens 
Machlup’s command of the art of 
writing to other prose artists in econo- 
mics, Alfred Marshall, - Joseph 
Schumpeter, Jacob Viner and Harry 
Johnson. Even this well deserved com- 

E in fails to do fell justice to 
lap's remarkable talents in ex- 
plaining economics to the uninitiated. 

The oook is full of beautiful set- 
pieces that will interest even specialists 
in the economic analysis of informa- 
tion: tbe meaning of the principle of 
profit maximization as a guide to 
action when there is uncertainty; the 
problem of moral hazard and adverse 
selection in product rather than insur- 
ance markets; the economics of racial 
and sexual discrimination in labour 
markets; the concept of efficient finan- 

Probing 

attacks 

Equilibrium and Macroeconomics 
by Frank Hahn 
Blackwell, £22.50 
ISBN0631 134824 

Many economists depict the world in 
big bold brushstrokes. For some it is a 
rickety building, in need of the props 
arid buttresses of state intervention. 
For others, it is a scene of great natural 
beauty, but a fragile landscape, 
menaced by the ugly artificialities of 

f ovemment control, taxes and unions. 
i third group portray the noble 
labourer cheated of his deserts by 
rentier and monopolist. Despite the 
vast differences in what they see and 
how they paint it, one thing unites 
these economists. All of them want to 
convince others that their particular 
view is right, and to urge whatever 
policies follow from it. The lurid, 
simple shapes and colours in their 
outlook are meant to assist compre- 
hension and proselytize. 

Frank Hahn wages outright war on 
all these groups. There arc two things 
above all about them which irritate 
him'. First, he hates the dpted crudities 
of tliclr theorizing. Their simple asser- 
tive blobs and splashes he sees as 
travesties of the subtle complex fabric 
of premises and proofs that characte- 
rize a proper economic model. The 
second object of his ire is the ease with 
which they jump from theorizing to 
policy Imperatives. He knows too 


[S™ W.W. NORTON & COMPANY LTD 

; 37 Great Russell Street 

, •Wy London WC1B 3NU 
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■ " ■ f ; V MICROECONOMICS: 

THEORY AND APPLICATIONS 

5th Edition 

International Student Edition 

:• Edwin Mansfield ■. 

best-selling International Student Edi- 
KrojrSBiffBMtiQh has' been fully updated and retains its 
■. HHIil&lliii&JI strong emphasis on the real world applica- 
tions of ini pro-economic theory. To accom* 
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pany the text, the following andllaries are 
IHfcw I available: Microtfcdnomics - Shorter Edi- 
Iffon; Microeconomic Problems; Case Studies 

Exercises for Review; Selected Readings 
and. Instructors Manual and Test Hem File * 

0393954625 fiOOpp paper £14,95^17.95 

Inspection copijes are available oji request. 


^ . marl ' ets ; the concept of public 
goods and particularly knowledge as a 
significance of the 
roncept ? f equilibnum in all its various 
8“““* .roriuding the notion of an 
equilibrium of rational expectations - 
ne protests against the term "rational” 
expectations since what is actually 
meant is “correct" expectations; the 
famous question of how much of the 
re ^ rns human capital are nature 
rather than nurture; and the meaning 

esis" S0 ' c “ ed “ screenin g hypoth- 


Economics Titles from Oxford 


Social Insurance In Transition 

An Economic Analysis 

John Creedy and Richard Disney 

An advanced textbook on the economkaol social security; examines the alma and operation 
of Mate social security systems concentrating on the social 'Insurance' component of 


Toe first eight chapters of this book, 
some 280 pages in all, would make an 
excellent textbook in an undergradu- 
ate course on the economics of uncer- 
tainty and information. Likewise, the 
last nine chapters of the book, adding 
up to just over 200 pages, could be 
usefully assigned as ancillary reading 
in an undergraduate course on the 
economics of education; these -chap- 
ters were completed in 1982 but have 
hardly dated since they were written. 
Here I must say, however, that Miich- 
lup’s reluctance to use geometrical 
diagrams sometimes stands in the way 
of the clear exposition of ideas; thus, 1 
defy anyone to grasp the meaning of 
Mincer’s concept of "overtaking* in 
postschool investment without the aid 
of a diagram of age-earning profiles. 

Mark Blaug 

Mark Blaug Is professor emeritus at the 
University of London Institute oj 
Education, and consultant professor at 
the University of Buckingham. 


much about the intricacies of theories, 
about when they do apply and when 
they don’t, to stomach glib policy 
recommendations unsupported by de- 


penstons, unamptoyrnenl and sickness Insurance. 

£17.50, 0 10 877228 9 £7.95 Paper covere, 0 19 877227 0 

Applied Macroeconomics 

C. F. Pratten 

A textbook using a novel approach to tha teaching of macroeconomics while also giving a 
oomprehenstva, effective and up-to-date numerical picture of the UK economy. 

£17.50, 0 19 B77222 X £7.95. Paper covers, 0 19 877221 1 

Cost, Use, and Value 

The Evaluation and Performance, Structure and Prices across Time, 
Space, and Economic Systems 

Francis Seton 

Provides a new conceptual framework for analysing plicae and values. The proposed 
integrated system ot valuations for both commodity end fee lor nawtamorecomprehenalve 
than existing analyses. 

£17.50, 0 18 B28471 3 

Progress in Natural Resource Economics 

Edited by Anthony Scott 

Associate Editors: John Helllwei, Tracy Lewis and P. A. Neher 

A comprehensive survey ot recant progress made In natural resource economics. 
Contributions from more than e dozen distinguished authors cover topics which Include 
resource taxation and property rights; macroeconomics and energy policy; and monopoly 
and uncertainty. 

£15.00, 0 10 828460 B 

Global Energy 

Assessing the Future 

Jae Edmonds and John M. Reilly 

An Indispensable reference book for anyone Involved In energy studies and the economics 
of energy. Provides a detailed and flexible model of world energy production and consumption 
to use when working on scientific questions relating to energy. 

£66.00,0 19 503522 4 

Western European Energy Policies 

A Comparative Study 
Nigel Lucas 


tailed reasoning or empirical evidence. 

Equilibrium . and Macroeconomics 
brings together 17 of Hahn's more, 
macro-orientated, less technical pap- 
ers. They span thirty years, from 1952 
to 1982. A wide variety of topics is 
covered, including expectations, 
growth, monetary theory and interna- 
tional economics. Later pieces include 
his recent mordant attacks on mone- 
tarism, and a powerful critique of I 
neo-Ricardian theories. It contains 
Hahn's most polemical and "student- 
friendly" research papfe'rt. Which were 
previously available only in a gamut of 
different journals, not all readily ac- 
cessible. 

The book shows Hahn as an out- 
standing critic of the views of others. 
He is biting, puckish, suggestive and 
cajoling by turns. Hie right in the form 
of Milton Friedman and the new 
classicajs; the left, in the shape of the 
neo-Rlcaidians; the soft centre of 
comfortable textbook Keynesianism - 
all receive probing attacks at the weak 
points in t(ie arguments. Yet the 
message that' runs through the book is 
always the same: don't oe fooled by 
oversimplification; get down to a' solid 
microeconomic foundation; think of 
the subtler problems which overturn 
facile answers; and never, never claim 
more for vour results than the premises 
of your analysis permit. . . 

At several points the reader will be. 
tempted to aslc what he should put in 
place of the models attacked. Hie 
volume is replete with “don'ts” and 
short on “dos". One answer might be 
to study Hahn's joint work with Ken- 
neth Arrow, General Competitive 
Analysis (19?1). This is a masterpiece, . 
but also a daunting, technical oeuvre 
which even good graduate students 
find challenging. Yet even here, the 
reader will be disspirited to see that the 
abstractions of general equilibrium 
theory, for all their stunning precision, 
have yet to cope satisfactorily with 
bankruptcy, missing markets, in- 
formation failures, non-convexities 
and other inescapable phenomena of 
the real world, .Indeed, no ond is 
keener. to emphasize this than Hahn 

The ' wounded macroeconomic, 
smarting tinder Hahn’s rapier, will try 
to counterattack With Occam's fazpr.. 
Why should' 'he abandon his vivid, 
impressionistic portrayals of' The eco- 
nomy!' in faVour of Hahn's n-dimeil- 
sional holographs -^particularly If they 
sacrifice jn^igibnity arid stilf rtmain 
ill-equipped rehandle the crucial real- 
world facts?, Hahn's lesson is nOtthat 
should fold up his epiel, but try to paint 
with much more rigour and realism 
than hb has! don? in The past. This 
cpiild indeed be. a service to. econo- 
mics, and p.lpOn to the, world.. 


P.J.N., Sinclair 


P.J. FI. Sinclair is fellow and tutor In. 
economic 9! #>ram?M}CoUm* Qxr;, 


Rret comparative stud) 
technical factors detail 
£19.60,0 19 828488 8 


ttve study of Western European energy policies. Examines how political and 
ora determine publlo decisions about energy policy. 


Oxford Economic Papers 

This leading Journal In general economics publishes articles on economic theory, apptlec 
economics, econometrics, economic development, economic history end the history ol 
economic thought. 

ISSN: 0030-7B53 £29.00 (UK), US $80 (N. America), £35.00 (Elsewhere) 


Oxford University Press 


Years of Recovery 

British economic policy 1^41-51 
. ALEC CA1RNCROSS 

jAn) Immensely Important book. . . . Calmcross Eras provided the first fall 
examination of the economic policies of the period for more than 20 years. 

In addition to access to documents, he hps also been able to drawon memories 
of his own involvement, as a government economic advisee In' some of the 
events he describes. Comprehensive. Judicious and splendidly dear, his study 
will become an Indispensable guide.' Ben P/mlqtt, Netc Society 

544 pages Hardback 0416 379206 £35.00 

British Manufacturing Investment 
Overseas 

DAVID SHEPHERD, AU'bREV.SILBERSTON and ROGER 5TRANGE 
After the United States. Britain has consistently been the most Important 
exporter of direct Investment, and many observers have argued that this policy 
has been at the expense of British exports. This major new study analyses the 
causes of overseas Investment, based on detailed case studies (/some twenty- 
five international firms, and assesses foe consequences for Industry at home. 
192 pages Hardback. 0416 394906 £16.95 

The Fragmented World 

Competing perspectives on trade, money a^d crisis 
: . ' . ; ; : CfiRIS EDWARDS 

' ■ 1 • ' ' Development and Urutentevelppriurut •“ r 

This comprehensive textbook compare* (he theories and pdllcles .on Inter- 
national trade, money, tfte balance of payments and crisis of a wide range of 
economists across the political spec! rum. Written with non -specialists in mind. 
Tbe Fragmented World brings together material which to date has only been, 
available In separate texts. It will be of Interest to anyone who wants to make 
sense of the prescnt-djly injematlonal economy. 

368 pages. Hardback 041673390 5 £14.95 
Paperback 0 416734006 £7.95 

Asia’s New Industrial World 

MiauasMITH.jANF.MCl^UGHLlN. PETER LARGE and ROD CHAPMAN 
Four Journalists; all members of the Industrial town at the Guard idn. f\cri- : 
60.000 miles on a mission to the Far East. They wanted to pet p first-hand ' 
assessment or the growing power of four key /sian nations Japan. Korea, , 
Singapore and indonesIs.Tnesc nations stem certaliUo become an even mare ; 
potent force In Wo/ild affnlrs towards foe 21st century. Sextets will find this 
lively account an invaluable Introduction lo the New Imluslrlal World. . 

142 pages _ Pdpcfback 0 41638920 1 , ^2.95 >; , 
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Allen & Unwin 
ECONOMICS 

Inflation and Unemployment 
Theory, Experience and Policymakin 
Edited by Victor Argy and John Nevile 

September 1886 Hardback £27.60 


International Economics 
Third Edition 
L. Alan Winters 

Based on the original text by S. J. Wells 
July 1985 Hardback £20.90 Paperback £9.86 

Introduction to Industrial Economics 
Fourth Edition 

P. J! Devine, N. Lee, R. M. Jones and 
W. J. TVson 

July 1986 Paperback £10.95 

A Monetary History of the UK, 
1870-1982 

Volume 1: Data, Sources, Methods 
Forrest Capie and Alan Webber 

January 1986 Hardback £40.00 

A Financial History of Western Europe 
Charles P. Kindieberger 

May 1986 Hardback £26.00 Paperback £9.96 

Keynesianism vs Monetarism 
And other Essays in Financial History 
Charles P. Kindieberger 

August 1886 Hardback £20.00 

Did British Capitalism Breed 
Inequality? 

Jeffrey G. Williamson 

January 1986 Hardback £20.00 

The Politics of International Economic 
Relations 
Third Edition 
J oan Edelman Spero 

July 1086 Paperback £7.96 CrGQTgft 

George Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd AnCTraflhttrii 

PO Box 18, Park Lane, 

Heme! Hempstead, Herts HP2 4TE (yoL Sfm 



BOOKS 


ECONOMICS 

Rules of 
the game 

A Retrospective on the Classical Gold 
Standard, 1821-1931 
edited by Michael D. Bordo and Anna 
J. Schwartz 

University of Chicago Press, £59.80 
ISBN 0 226 065901 

Did the gold standard, which dis- 
appeared half a century ago, foster 
stable prices, stable exchange rates, 
and economic growth? Did it involve 

Rallying 

cry 

Planning to Meet Basic Needs 
by Frances Stewart 
Macmillan , fZS.OU and £7.95 
ISBN 0 333 340183 and 34019 1 

After the Second World War, Amer- 
ica’s expansive interest in the “free 
world" promoted liberal ideals of mod- 
ernization: luminaries like W. W. 
Rostow explained how backward 
coiinlries could be boosted to self- 
sustained economic growth and take 
their place in a world of amiable, 
prosperous democracies. However, 
the tendency to produce prosperous 
oligarchies, some of them less than 
friendly, added embarrassing ques- 
tions about equity to the mounting 
doubts about the efficiency of develop- 
ment techniques. 

Such criticisms were buoyed up by 
the rising tide of Marxism in the new 
development studies, but as usual the 
left had little more than stale revolu- 
tionary rhetoric to offer as a substitute 
for liberal reformism. Labouring on, 
the conscientious populists in the 
World Bank offered ^Redistribution 
with Growth" as a strategy for the 
seventies, but as the OPEC crisis, 
drought; famine and the end of the 
Vietnam war plunged the World eco- 
nomy, into recession, even these mod- 
est ambitions seemed over-optimistic. 
The feeling that, at least in the short 
run, development must have remedial 
rather than expansionist concerns has 
giVeh currency to the idea of “planning 
tq meet basic needs". ' In these, 
straitened times, the words have 1 a 


an unacceptable subordination to rigid 
"rules of the game", or might it oe 
revived? In this milestone of a book, 
fifteen distinguished papers, most fol- 
lowed by hard-hilling discussion, ex- 
amine these issues. Readers will 
advisedly turn first to Anna J. 
Schwartz's skilful summary in her 
introductory chapter, and then to 
Leland B. Yeager's percipient conclu- 
sion. 

The gold standard was believed to 
link money supply and prices, control of 
the former regulating the latter and 
hence the economy. By their readiness 
to buy and sell gold at fixed prices, 
monetary authorities sustained confi- 
dence in the currency. International 
disequilibrium would induce gold 
flows and thence changes in money 
supply, prices, and economic activity, 
until equilibrium returned. 

The acceptability of this apparently 
simple system rested on historical 
experience of disasters when it did not 
prevail,' and on classical monetary 
theory. The historical starling point 








Such critiasms were buoyed up by ^ ”1™* Tanzania, a 

the rising tide of Marxism in the new «> unt 7 without resources for its 
development studies, but as usual the people’s basic needs, 
left had little more than stale revolu- 
tionary rhetoric to offer as a substitute wart’s owq quest for empirical know- 
for liberal reformism . Labouring on , (edge of what basic needs are or might 

the conscientious populists in the be yields unsatisfying results. Taking 
World Bank offered *’ Redistribution Jife expectancy as the best available 
with Growth" as a strategy for the indicator of welfare, diligent compari- 
seventies, but as the OPEC crisis, son of a range of countries produces 
drought; famine and the end of the education, especially of females, as the 

Vietnam war plunged the World eco- only obvious correlate. Costing around 

nomyinto recession, even these mod- for the “types of political economy 
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The feeling that, at least In the short ing BN" yields the unsurprising con- 
run, development must have remedial elusion that rich and strong states do 
rather than expansionist concerns has best. 

giVeh currency to the idea of “planning Such discoveries do raise questions 

tq meet bqsic needs". In these about the meaning of welfare and the - * 
straitened times, the Words, have a political instruments by which it should 
^Wholesqipe, fnigal ridg,. bespeaking a be pursued, but on these vital Issues 
tyndqmental partisanship f6r the poor, Stewart has disappointingly little to 
rather, than, for this, or that political . ■ say . She draws attention to the Conflict' 
Ostensibly, “a simple human which has developed between the 
objective , 8s Frances Stewart pills it international agencies' concern for 
on the first page of her book, it hatf 1 basic needs, and the enthusiasm of * 
become a potent rallying cry fpr.^e-, third world governments for the ‘new 
..veiopment technicians, ..if not for the international . 'conomit; order, whiclv 
, deprived of the third world and their' asserts a preference for growth j Indus- 
politica! masters. trialization; 'and economic indep'end- 

Mcwaft is a- respected .and vocal cnee. She concludes that while there 

E ra t agonist of this approach, and tips are "rip real" grounds .for conflict, it . 
ook is an admirable attemptto give it, provides' useful political cover for 


was in the 1690s, when theohCS? 
John Locke, father of EngffiSi 

economics and of the quantity S 
of money, persuaded Whitehall^ 
adopt "monetarist" policies Imhi™ 
eventually to a gold Sandal, sft 
quently bavid flume enunciated^ 
classical theory of adjustment ihrouri 
the price-specie-flow" mechanism 

Professor Michael D. Bordo'sSr. 
wise illuminating paper on "TheTradi- 
tional Approach A neglects the Lock, 
ean fount. Further, ft overlooks ifc 
influential Cunliffe Report of 191 ? 
which established a still powerful mvtli 
of rigidity ns charactenzing the me. 
1914 gold standard. The earktX 
ence to “rules of the game", however 
seems to have been in 1930, on the eve 
of the gold standard’s final collapse 

How the gold standard really weak-' 
cd in the decades before 1914 fc 
strikingly illustrated bv some superb 
"country" studies. Professor Ian 
Jonung is outstanding on Sweden, with 
its managed gold standard duringnnW 
growth. Prices were linked with those 
of the rest of the world; but flexible 
reserve policies and capital inflows 
avoided potential rigidities. Only dur- 
ing the difficult interwar years did 
serious doubts about the system de-' 
velop. Equally stimulating, Professor 
Paul McGoularick associates imperial 
Germany’s carefully managed geld 
standard with rapid and stable econo- 
mic growth. Italy is yet more fascinat- 
ing. In a welf-researched account, 
Michele Fratianni and Franco Spinely 
claim that, though largely not on a 
metallic standard, Italy’s monetaiy 
system behaved as though it were. 

All this changes the significance of 
the "rules of the game”. Tne monetaiy 
theory of the balance of payments goes 
much further. Indeed, the powerful 
paper by Professors Donald N. 
McCloskey and J. Richard Zecher 
recalls Ricardo’s austere views during 
the Napoleonic wars (though nobody 
noticed that). In a single world eco- 
nomy, incomes and prices are adjusted 
continuously. Disequilibrium reflects 
deficient or excess money supply, and 
will be self-correcting: an external 
surplus automatically increases money 
supply, a deficit decreases it. Rules of 
the game and central bank interven- 
tion are therefore pointless. This, it 
was fairly objected, went too fan 
adjustment forces may be irresistible 
in the long run, but unacceptable and 
needing to be moderated in the short 
n}n. 

How speaks the historical evidence? 
Rudiger Dorribusch and Jacob A. 
Frenkel analysed Britain's two finan- 
cial crises of 1847, concluding that the 
rules of the game required easement 
by capital flows and lender-of-last- 
resort cushioning. Their . conclusions 
offer a bridge between conflicting 
assessments of Bank of England op- 
erations before 1914! John Dutton 
detects violation of, John Pippenger 
sensitivity to, those rules by the bank. 

Limitation on monetary independ- 
ence is Canada’s story In informative 
papers by Ronald AVSljearer 
Carolyn Clarke, and by Georg Rico! 
but perplexities remain. The broad 
view draws remorseless statistical sup- 
port from Wallace E. Huffman. and 
James R, Lothian’s identification -of 
strong sympathy between British and. 
US fluctuations between the 1830 s and 
1930s, while Hugh Rockoff underpins 
accepted views in confirming thal gold 
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ostensibly has the resoUrceTic 
far its people’s basla nee 


another, chapter considers Tanzania,;-' '‘buzzword "sector" is used to excess - 

sure sign of an economist afnicted 
; * IS*; Problem About fixing bn basjc . by vagueness. I am much mote uneasy 
^ f ^clOpmeot ta^ct is .tHat about. the technlcalization of "basic • 
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ruuiviB bUJIlC llUill L/Oiawi *»■ 7- 

jamin and Levis A. Kochin, who relc« : 
association with the gojd ( standard w - 

movements in interest rates and pnc« ■ 
in Britain since 1700; 8n intensively , 
statistical paper from Stephen EflMo* 1 
is even more negative. ■ - - 
Iflhese papers offer no consensuson 
thd operation Of the . classical £oW 
standard or on the scope for its revival, 
they resemble the best seminars 1 in 
providing questions, rather titan 
answers.. Were the experiences 01 
other countries similar to those de- 
scribed here?- How - significant were 
institutional constraints? Did unique 
historical factors' underpin the S™* 
standard, th^ir absence ruling out i». 
restoration? By no fneans lcast,_ana r 
nofwlflistailding the distinction of tne 
contributors, parts of this DoOk sustam 
unease about the usefulness pf.W^ 
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problems for future research, Arid jna| 
must , - - unquestionably ^ .cqmmenK 
with thi^ indi^hsable bbo^y -;;-, ; 
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L. S. Pr.essfodl wpS formerly 
ajfaonomfy history at /«« Un iv^ y ^. 
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SuDOtement I Fellowships 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc 


Classi fied Display: 


Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £111.60 Friday in the week prior to publicatio 
Classified Linage - £2.40 per line Classified Linage: 


Classified Linage -£2.40per line 
Minimum 3 fines - @ t7.20 
Box number-£2.00 
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The UNIVERSITY OP NEWCASTLE 
, AuatroMu 


^~: lea Technical Colleges 

Fellowship 8 Colleges of 

Stf,S h i? nd Further Education 

Pc5^ h i pa Colleges and 

ri& hniC / Departments of Art 

Hiirbei °^- Administration 

^cation Overseas 

Tsschir 8 ™. Wlt ? AduIt Education 

™ Educabon Librarians 

. General Vacsncies 

Institutes of Technology . Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Confflr«Tt^ Aw j 8 q . For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Accommodation 

ah box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 
PROJECT IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
LEEDS CITY COUNCIL 

AppUcatfofiJ are Invited for one post of RESEARCH FELLOW IREFi 31/38 end 
one post of RESEARCH ASBISTANT/FELLOW IREP: 31/MI In the above 
Sehool. Tha appointment! will ba for a fixed period of up to three yeare 
commencing as soon ee possible end by 1 October 1985 el the latest. 

The successful candidates will work as part of a team within the School 
which, In dose collaboration with Leeds City Council, will undertake a study 
of polity iswei facing the city authority and similar cities ea a result of In- 
dustrial change and high unemployment Initially, the work will be related to 
Ae preparation df papers for a major conference in Leeds. In April )988 in- 
volving Leeds, Dortmund and probably Ulle. Some oversees travel may be 
laqubed el this stage. Subsequent work will develop the study of selected 
Issues In area* of Interest to.the City Council. 

AppHdanls for appointment ea Research Fallow should hold an appropriate 
doetorala and/or have significant work experience of applied economics In 
, relevant arses; and for appointment ai Research Assistant should have or 
•Xpert to obtain this year a good honours degree In economlci. 

Salary within Range IA for Research and Analogous Staff tE7B20-£121B0) 

. Rssairch Feflow) or Range IB (CB6Q0-E8920) (Research Assistant), according 
to Bge, qualifications and experience. Salaries ere currently under review. 

*PPfc*tJ«i forma and Further Particular* may be obtained from the Regls- 
tWc The University, Leeds L82 9TJ, quoting the appropriate reference 
•imbeds) given above, dosing date for ipptloetlofls 14 Juhe 1985. 

170268) 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS 
AND STATISTICS 

TEMPORARY RESEARCH 
OFHCERSHIP 

foEM frk'arfl invjicd ror a Temporary Resoarch Omcc^io at ihe 
Woof Economica and Statistics for up to two year* from 1 October 
™ ‘o 30 September 1987. 


Appointment 
of Vice-Chancellor 

YM-Chmcallor of the University £ 

ft*, frise nt Vice-Chancellor,' Professor D.W. 
i office:-' : ‘ 

: 

Sw to ^'^nre of Citable person* who might be 

rt,h t . .pp'K -^'V 

J??** poifeidhRfKl tb fill the position by h* 1 **?*’ 

Inform.tton 

Atathdla. ■»-. - • ! -> 

b UnlvinleF ^ -(TttWji, >; 



quafifluinm relevant to urtiry teacher education. Taschinj ejqwfenc. « 
P*^ l ^ > and teathers collage level. prefenUy In Vdwreloptog 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN PUBLIC/ 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION - P.I4I002 

(Political ft Administrative Studies Department) 

The Department of Poldcil and Admlnbtratlve Studai hu a vacancy fox ■ 
Lecurer/Senlor Lecturer In tha field of Public AdrrfiRnrathe/Pirwnnel 
Administration. Application! are Invited from appropriately qualified penou 
AoJd ate ha prepared to teach In one or more of tha fbaQwttg 
areas: Poldal Economy, PoUtlcsl Sociology, Development Administration £ 
Ph.D degree It a normal retirement for appoimment at the Senior Lecturer 
level/ Applicants should have a good record of undergraduate teachbw md 
research. Experience In a Third Worid Country or Countries end an totareu In 
Development Studies would be an advantage. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION — G.6| 1 003 

(Dept of Post- Voce Bored, TedinkeLCommercW ft Secretarfal ' 
Studies, Goroita Teachers’ College) . 



The qepar&nant 


noq-numerlcel ippliutloui 


London 

Business 

School 


DOCTORAL RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP ON 
STRATEGIC REGENERATION 
OF MATURE FIRMS 

The London Business School has been awarded 
a linked ESRC studentship for research leading 
to a PhD on the strategic regeneration of mature 
firms. This studentship Is linked primarily to work 
on competitiveness in mature Industries In our 
Centre for Business Strategy, but also has a 
secondary link to ourBusiness History Fellowship. 

We anticipate that the student's thesis will 
focus on a detailed study of one particular 
industry and perhaps, though not necessarily, on 
the Introduction of new design and manufacturing 
technologies. We are partloularjy kean that tha 
student should be able arid willing to work as 
part of a multl-dlscipifnary team, and have an 
open mind as to his or her own prim ary disciplines, 
but preference may be given to those whose 
approaches Incorporate some historical 
dimension. 

Applications should ba submitted by 
7th June 1985 to: Professor Anthony Hopwood, 
Director of the Doctoral Programme, London 
Business School, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, 
London NW1 4SA. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
-Australia 

REGISTRAR 

The University Invites applications rrom men and women lor the position of 
Registrar. . 

The fljgjsjrar is respond jo the Vto-Chanceftor tor the management and 
co-onfi nation of die University's academic and administrative services. 

Profession* level (cwtentty SA64.948 p.a. Incfushrapf last 
National Wage Casq Increase) with the appropriate allowances. . 

Infonral enquMremay *» 1 Stated **« VJceChaticattor, Professor 

J. S. Nafson (telephone ISO 81 67 73-2004]. 

FuH details are avslteW# from the aurtOfftaar, University of 
New England, Armldala, New South Wales 2361. Australia 
^ °0) with «rtK>m appllcatlona, which 
should hwtuda the nanwa.and addresses ol three referees, 
efoaa on 6 Juty 1985 . ' 
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University of Ulster 
Magee College 

Faculty of Business and Management 

Applications are invited from graduates with Industrial, 
teaching or research experience for the following posts 
tenable at Magee College, Londonderry, from 1 October 
1986. Successful candidates will be required to contribute 
to the teaching of the relevant Department, assist with 
course development and conduct appropriate research. 
Whilst based et Magee College, there may be a require- 
ment to undertake duties at any of the four campuses of 
the University. 

Department of Accounting end Finance 
LECTURESHIP IN FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 
AND AUDITING Ref: C8S/90 
LECTURESHIP IN FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 
AND MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING Ref: 
C85/91 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree in an 
appropriate discipline and preferably be members of a 
recognised professlnal accountancy body. 

Department of Marketing and Bueineea 
Organisation 

LECTURESHIP IN PRODUCTION AND 
OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT Ref: C85/92 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree, and pre- 
ferably a higher degree. In an appropriate mathematical 
or scientific discipline and should have had relevant In- 
dustrial experience. 

LECTURESHIP IN MARKETING Ref: C85/93 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree In an 
appropriate discipline and should preferably have had 
teaching or industrial experience. 

Department of Hotel Catering 
Management 

LECTURESHIP IN HOTEL AND CATERING 
MANAGEMENT Ref: C85/S4 

The candidate appointed will be required to teach and 
undertake research in the general arsa of Food Studies. 
Applicants should hold a good honours degree in an 
appropriate discipline and Bhould have had teaching or 
industrial experience, at management level. 

Department of Public Administration 
and Legal Studies 

LECTURESHIP IN PUBLIC POLICY AND 
ADMINISTRATION Ref: C85/95 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree, and pre- 
ferably a higher degree In an appropriate discipline and 
Should be able, to offer a wide range of topics' within the 
bread area of public policy and administration. Expe- 
rience gained in public sector organisations or previous 
teaching and research experience would be an advan- 
tage- •' - 

;Comnf)ohcIrtg salaries will be determined by 'age, qualifi- 
cation^ 'end experience within the. range £7,626- E14.926 
annum {under, review), V. . • ■■■'' : ' r : s 
Further details are dvaUafcle from the Staffing Office, Uni- 
, varsity bf Ulster. at doUwatna/^rortiprs Road. Coleraine, 
L 22f lQntl *? Y W* W {Telephone Culivaliir 4141, 

. pet 226) tq whom' application} Including S MI curriculum 
. yttea and the names and eddrassee of three retdreps, 
should be sent not later than 7 June 1986. 

- (702B4) 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

Temporary Lectureship 
In Computing In the 
Humanities 

AopllcailanB era fnvttod for thepostof 
LECTURER In Computer Studies 
with special responsibility for comput- 
ing In the humanities. The poet naa 
bean eatafbhed to strengthen com- 
puter-related teaching and research 
In arls-Cased disciplines. The person 


outer-related teaching and research 
In arte-dased disciplines. The person 
appointed wfff devise and teach 
courses for Arts- based under- 

B raduatoa, and will play a major rale 
1 cooratnallng computer-based 
research actMUes in the Arts- based 
departments. K to expected that 
hetohe will conduct re8earch In soma 
area of computer science relevant to 
tha humanities. 

Applicants should hold a degree (and 
preferably a higher degree) In a rele- 
vant area, though In view of the 
unusual nature of thfe post we are 
prepared to be broad-minded about 
qualifications; pracdoai experience 
and enthusiasm for the Job wflf count 
for muoh. Experience In the use of 
package software Is desirable, and 
fluency In a European language wifl 
be an advantage. 

The post ie tenable from 1 8Mtem- 
ber, 1988 for three years. Salary 


I tlculnra may bo obtained from Mr. for a Lectureship In Interna- 
D. W, Powell. Staffing Department. 

Tha, bnlverafty, SouHiampton 80 S SVSrnaoSn J° poiPu™ ^d fl rn" 


par- 

’ be obtained from Mr. 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

Applications are Invited for 
the following positions! 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

The appointee will he ex- 
pected to engage in reaaarch. 
and to teacn at all lavela. 
Preference will be given to 
applicants with axpertlaa In 
fields related to algebra, but 
well qualified candidate* in 
pure mathematics are wel- 
come to apply. Enquiries of an 
academic nature may be made 
to Professor R. Oodblatt. De- 
partment of Mathematic*. 

LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


Applications are Invited for 
permanent appointments, li- 
mited term appointments and 
vial ting positions at bath the 
lecturer and aenlor lecturer 
level within the Department 
of Computer Science. Prefer- 
ence will be given to appli- 
cants who have expertise In 
Information systems , the 

theory of computing, artificial 
Intelligence, database systems 
or distributed systems, 
however ell qualified appli- 
cants will be considered. To 
be filled from 1 February 
1 SB 6 . 

LECTURESHIP 
IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

_ A vacancy exists in the 
Polltloal Science Department 
for a Lectureship In Interna- 
tional Politics. Applicants 


6NH to whom applications (7 
(as from United Klngdon t 
cants) should be sent not latsr 

' -B5| 

The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

TYREE PROFESSOR 
OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 


ternetlonal Political Theory. 
A supplementary concentra- 
tion In paace/confllct analysis 
or the politics and foreign 
policy of one or more specific 
countries or regions may be en 
advantage. Teaching responsi- 
bilities Will Include sharing a 
second year Introductory 
course on Intarnsttonel Poli- 


tic*. running e third year 
course on World Systems 
analysis and supervising an 


appointment to the Tyree 
Chair or Electrical Engineer- 
ing In the field of Electric 


Power Engineering. The 
Chair, which 1* supported by 
funds from the A.W. Tyres 
Foundation, hsa become 
vacant on the retirement of 
Professor F.J. Evens. The 
successful applicant will be 
eligibls for appointment ee 
Head of tha Department of 
Electric Power Engineering, 
Which is one arrive depart- 
ments in the School of Elec- 
trical Engineering* Computer 
Science. It hae an academic 
■toff of ten with reaaarch and 
teaching Interests In the gen- 
eration. I ran emission . dis- 
tribution and utilisation of 
.electric energy. 

Present work within tha 
Department places particular 
emphasis upon the analyst*, 
control, , planning end econo- 
mics . of electric power sys- 
tems; high voltage- end heavy 
. current engmeerlnpi power 
electronics; electrical 

measurements!' . electrical 
arlvesi renewable energy 
sources and eppllantlons of 
superconductivity. . 

. The Department has strong 
tics with Australian end inter- 
. national. electricity supply end 
:. manufacturing Industrie*. . 

-'A Pftbcente sUotiM have an 
established - research faputa-,. 
tlon and/or. • high level of 
indijsb-ial experience in one Or 
more of the area* of electric 
power engineering, together 
With an Interest Jh the de- 
velopment of teaching acUvl- 


University of 1 

'-V 

LECTURESHIP 
m MATHEMATICS 

• Thl* poet la dvalla'blai ■ iVom 
let September 1983. AJI-ap-.. 
plications will , be “considered 
. but preference Will be given toi 
applicant* who .are pure 
mathematician* With research . 
Interest* in nonlinear, analy- 
sis, differential equations and 
their application* In the . . 
physical End biological *dlen- 
oe* end technplogy. .' 

*Yhv"’ 

. . Further particulars arid ap- 

} ' 

■'■’r, 1 : f. ■; ; ••• 

Southampton _ ; 

: ’ OC^N^ctSvphy 


Uos at undergraduate -.and 
graduate levels. The .Tyree 
Prafeosoru expaoted to maim 
tsip strong links with the 
elaetftc ppwer lnduatry. 


Seia^yf AUS.oas (under 
revl*w>.i . . 

Subject to corUerit by -tftia- 
Unl varsity, profaasora rn*y. 
undertake ■ limited otaount pf 
higher, consultative work. 

15* T *h®tve* the. 

tnvJtat^on. ^ ^ 

Jdlh^r" Whfh pondRlo/ij 0 "^ 
p ppoin tmant . eqd application 
procedure, oTe sva liable from 
tha 
p.c 

N.S.W 
, front, f 


*. Kquelity of!"' 1, abiplcry ptCq t 
' ■ opportunity tsDnlvOrfllty poll- . 
i cy. (80408)" •. 1 . - HI-: 

; j^e]UiMveriri|3r'bf 

acuthhP* richer V 

•PSYCHOLOGY 


honours course on In tern a - 
tlonel Politics. To be filled 
from 1 February 1986. 

Salaries: The salary seels 
for lecturers le NZS23.62a to 
NZ$87 ,928 per annum, end 
for Senior Leoturara le 
NZ$89,430 to NZ$38,688 per 
annum where there la e bar 
NZ$34,801 to NZ$37,840 per 
annum. 

Closing Dates! The dosing 
dace for the Lectureship In 
Pure Mathematics le 51 July 
1985 end for the Lectureship/ 
Senior Lectureship in Compu- 
ter Science end Lectureship In 
Political Balance le 31 August 
1888. 

Prospective " applicants 
should write. to the Sanretery 
asnersl, Association of COm- 
caonweelth Unlverdtlke 
(Appte), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPFi or the 
Administrative Assistant 
(Appointments), Vlatarla Unl- 
verslty of Wellington. Private 
Bag, Wellington. New Zealand 
for conditions of appointment 
and method of application . 
before applying. (30617)' Hi 

Imperial College of 
Science and - 
Technology 

Mechanical Engineering 
Department 

LECTURESHIP 
IN CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications ere Invited for ‘ 
s Lectureship In Control BW- 
glnaerlna within the Menufec- 
twlng Technology Section of 
the Megh*n losi Engineering 
Deportment, • The successful 
ml leant will he expected to 
pul re at undergtadueta am" 
'postgraduate lev*la In Contro 
Theory, Digital ’control 
the applies tlon of Micrbp 


. Experience end interest In 

P’ffs.sssswssa? 

tabuing equipment would bo 
»o Advantage. _ 

Th« h»w Lecturer will 'jdlni 
res*«rcK and 

teaching -group which has ac- . 
tp ^ a, . Vridle rsnao of 

robots and CAD systems. 

f £i^a„^w®*w ao - 


University of 
Melbourne 

FIRST ASSISTANT 
(IN GERIATRIC 
MEDICINE) 
(CONTINUING) 

Department or Medicine 

(Austin and Repatriation 
General Hospitals) 

Applications are Invited for 
the above new position, which 
will he located at the Repat- 
riation General, Hospital, 


will be located et the Repnt 
.U.UW.. — — -■ •». , Hoapltel, 

Heidelberg. Applicants should 
be registrable as Specialists In 
the State or Victoria. The 
appointee will be a physician 


with a Membership or Fal 
lowahlp of a Royal College 
Physicians, will have experl 


Applfcatl 

f*Qt- 


ence in geriatric medicine and 
a record of success In research 
In a field related to diseases of 
the elderly. For an appointee 
With apodal Interest or exper- 
tise In any branch of medicine 
(a. g. Immunology, clinical 
rdiovoBcular 
opportunity 
win on praviaaa for actlvr 
participation in the approprl 
ale hospital specie! unit. 
Other clinical duties will be 
within the University’s 86 - 
bed General Medical unit , end 
in co-operntian with the Hos- 
pital Department of Oerletrlc 


The University Department 
at the Repatriation General 
Hoapltel ha* laboratories 
well-edulpped for a range or 
biochemical research. Current 
research Interests include 
mechanisms of hormone ac- 
tion and of cellular growth 
control, bone cell biology end 
bone diseases, and diabetes. 

Initial salary will be deter- 
mined according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

8 alaiy range i 9A3B.796 to 
843,689 plui clinical differen- 
tial of $A8.309 per annum. 
The salary scales are the sub- 
ject of e review following tha 
recent National Wage Case. 

Direct enquiries may be 
made to the Heador the Unit, 
Professor T.J. Martin (03) 
480 8980. 

Further printed Informa- 
tion regarding details of ep- 

8 Mention* procedure end con- 
Itiane or appointment Is 
available from the Appoint- 
ments Officer (Academic), 
University of Melbourne, 
Parkvllla, Victoria 3038, Au- 
stralia, or the Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
mon wealth Universities 

(Appte), 36 aorden Square, 
London WC 1 H OFF. 

^ Application* close on 86 

Equal opportunity In em- 
ployment la the policy of the 
University of Melbourne. 
Selection la bn*ad on merit 
end ell applications will be 
assessed regardless or sex. 
race, ethnlafty or disability. 

Applications from both man 
and woman are invited far all 
.vacancies. (30S20) HI 

■ University of 
Sheffield 

Division of Bduaatlon 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Two BBRC Linked Stu- 
dentships are evellable for 
next October on the following 
Cxtornelly-funded research 
projects) 

COOPERATIVE 
GROUP WORK 
IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

(Research Supervisor: 
Professor Jean Rudduok) 

Possible research ' topical 
Cooperative group work and 
themes of learning; pupil 
perspectives on group work; 
else* ament of group work. 

STRATEGIES FOR 
EVALUATING THE 
PERFORMANCE 
OF SCHOOLS 

(Research Supervisor! Dr. 
John Grey) 

. J’osslble ' research tonics: 

■ gltaroatlvpe to examination 
results; ‘ ■ solf-sVelustlng 

approachMi HMZ- reports on 
Mhoblst the pOMUo* of educa- 
tional' accountability 

The Studentships are kvall- 
" b l" ftir * two-yeer period 
(19BB - 87) Wltii the poaslbij-. 
. lty of en extension for a third 
. year, • , 

Applicants should have e 
good honour* degree ot* e 
' er*s degree In e relevant 


dlaclpllne., F 




sinse' 

AZ, from 
uler* rosj- 


tells are - 
Gray, 
Arts 
of 


. The University of 
Mancheater ^ 

ASSISTANT 


d “, t 2 /? r “ppiloetions!" 

The University of 


ACCOMMODATION 
OFFICER . 




■ ■■ ■ ■ V-- 1 . ,ii '/ ‘vi. • 1 



^^^er a0 ^g U Se? <,, ^^?S 
/ &7la^ r M AMbm 


tot in' the 




Particular* 


-DJ5 Kfi-p 
.tUblS^Ml VI ,A-U,; 0 « 
, . i&ieoci 


University of 
Reading 

Statistical Service* Ctqtn 

THREE NEW PQSIS 

expansion in the 
Service Centre et^hwHSk 1 
Department of aS, 1 ^ 
tlca. The work ofu* 5JJ5? 
inoludaa short couii!# . 
vlduel training 
and coneultency work 

as contributing to UtobSj ? 11 

and coneultency 
Deportment. Oood 0 ' 
munlcetlon skills and [n JS 
in applied work era 
for oil appointments; 
experience and 
country work expe?S^^Sj 
QdvontogaouB end fS* 12 " 
appointment ea*entl*i, 001 

1. STATISTICAL 
COMPUTING 
SPECIALIST 

Preference will be given u 
2 ? ,h 

lilcatloni in numerical cm. 
putetlon es well e* *t*ihto 
An Interest In dete-bem 
sgement will hn^ufi 
tageoua. AppalntmentfStS 

2. STATISTICIAN 


t Any .? rB “ of *P®clslieniBo 
In applied *teti*tlca cm t. 
cpnsiaered. Preference wd!b« 
given to applicants vvlS'n. 
levant work oxpertenS, 
Appointment for one or two 

YSa? In ficalB IB bBlDW (R * 1 - R 

8. TEACHING 
ASSISTANT 

Oeneral competence to 
assist In the teaching ud 
advisory work of the Depart* 
raent end Centre is nradedVAn 
appointee without prerioui 
teaching experience will worii 
under aupervlslon end receive 
training. Currant M.So. itii- 
dents may apply. Appoint* 
raent for one year on scale H 
below (Ref. R 20A). 

_ All posts commence on I 
October 1983. Other lUleied 4 
Salary Beales are: IB S6.A00 • 
C1Q.3S0 p.a.i IA C1.6M . 
£18,180 p.s. 

Apply quoting porticalir 
Reference Number for an Ap- 
plication Farm end furttiEr 
particulars to Personnel Offic- 
er. University or Reeding, 
Whlteknlghta, P.G. Box 911, 
Reading, Barks. RQA 9 AH. 
Closing Date: 14 June 1995. 
(80407) 81 

Monaeh University 
Melbourne, Australia 

FOUNDATION ■ 
CHAIR OF 
FORENSIC . 
MEDICINE ! 

Application* ere Invited for 

a ppointment to ths f mini- 
on Chair or Forenslo Meal* 
olne- By nnreemont boiw**" 
the Attorney-General and 
State of Victoria end Maps 
Unlvoralty. the Professor ww 
also hold the position. « 
Director Of the MWVf ' 
established Victorian IneUpnj 
of Forensic Pathology. If « 


VI rviaiwih a MW- V- 

oxpaoted that tho 

will taka UP flub ss ■«* “ 

practicable In 1986 so th*t 

appointee ihn 

Council of the Institute oc tM 

appointment of profeMlonk 


• LtecitmER 
, IN GERMAN .' 

*ti« School of Buropeen , 

\ from .'qualified • mbii and 
woman with expertise lit Gar- 

. 

■ centuries* - '■ - 

, ■ - ■ •■* 1 J * *•:(> , 

tiqlery, wNhirt fha 1 la'otwfgp* 

ocRle £7,080 W £14.928 pel* 
annum.''-.' * ■ 

Send J Ipif.'. addressed ' en-, '. 

Wj-tor further, 
hrid ah application 
rei.L., yivfth, Ferr . 
Id*g SvieseX Rouse, , . ■ 


b*»v|J 8 i£:.» 

m(Thao<*i ,- rari. f A v** b*riu»! 


appointment of 
and technical eteff end 
further planning of lhsui«*J 
tuta which It is envlsa**d wiu 
be completed for occupaiwf ■ 
1887. 

Applicants ahoud be msjU? 
■1 graduates with ausiiriM 
tlone roglstreblo 1 In VMWJ* 
end should hold ■jxwls*"’ 
qualifications In 
Applicants should “ u ° h f h , 
extensive experience , to 1 
eree of Forenala PsU’o^V 
and be able to Provide leg; 
crahlp end dIrootI r 0 . n K J l } nJ tl. 
service sotlvltlee or thsl 
tute end In the teschlM 
research activities bf Uie 
varsity. 

Salary: IA64, 773 *^1! 

annum which 1 , no i l i {J l J B fi n« U par. 
el loading of 
annum. aupcrannuaO 
travel end removal ellow^; 
and temporary housing s*^^ 
once. 

Information on ■PPj l f e# I2! 

■■^aSSEK® 

RaglBtrsr. 

veralty, . Cleyton. . 

3168, Auetrell®., Jfj*. 
Secretary aeneral, 

m^isru, 

ment or %a appoint or 
Hon at any stags., 

DniveysiW^ ' 

: -Reading., . 

The. 'appointment; »■ - 1 . 


ence. will ibe'jrtv“ySi gefv 
statistic* ln b|ol°fl.)J* ■■ \ 

benefits* •’ 1 


■tyv. 

pleeae -cfdotc vg*- 


r vVH ia/v-v 


^JbTD^S HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 24.5.85 

Universities continued 


The Papua New Guinea 
Univeraltyof 
Technology 
Lae 

aopIIcs tlone ere invited tar 
p^BSiw in tha following De- 

^nCs'rtm-nt of Civil 
Englaearlng 

lecturers 

(3 Positions) 

Hunts should posseaea 
.Segrsa In civil engineer- 
■ad practical experience 


S*Shob. Csndldetee with 
utMrtts in soil mechanics 
aaotechnlca will be 
Sirerred for one position end 
g™ 5 S»t»s with Interests in 
"^ohoalth engineering end 
tfSulles for the other. Ap- 
Mtuini should be received 
, 30 June IBHS. 

nturtment of Architecture 
and Building 

lecturer vn 


University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Medicine end 
Dentistry 

DOCTOR-PATIENT 

INFORMATION 

EXCHANGE 

above * 1 * lnvl L OCJ tor the 

"P°y e poet to undertake e 

tlon y axoh»«l5SP w 11 or ,n, °rma- 
tion exchange between Doc- 

*u!5e ,, rj.n^w *"• hospital 

JLnific^nt dl Btea BhQ raBearch 
experience In Qducation ^ 
■olonce wltlt parMtulii 

tl°vT P rSetRMo B U y. ,n0 qUBllt “ 


ADplIcent* should have a 
HMfii in architecture or 
bulldtna. and taaohing and 
MMsrcn experience In build- 


■upported by a 

Further particulars from 
Assistant Registrar, Modtcai 
Blrmlnphem BIB 8 TJ, 


in hrjui areas at undergraduate 
liral with preferably some 
faiDWlsdo* oT building man- 
ueoient. Applications should 
te received by SO September 
1886. 

Sslsry: Lecturer I K17.8BB 
par ennum; Lecturer n 
619,403 per annum. (K1 = 
0.7818) (Level of 
ippajutmnn twill depend upon 
qMllflcatlon end experience). 

Initial contract period is for 
unroll mutely three 'years, 
OtMr benefits Include a are 
tally of* 84% taxed et 
ippolotmcnt end repatriation 
ffrae, leave fares for the staff 
Mmber and family after 18 
months of service, eettling-tn 
aid settling-out allowances, 
■k week* paid leave per year, 
*ftK*Uan ferae and assistance 
towards school fees. Free 
toning, salary protection 
ikn end meal cel benefit 
tournee era available- 

Detailed application* (two 
nglM) with curriculum vitao 
louaier with the names end 
addresses or three rerereea 
•sd Indicating ear Meet aval la - 
Why to taka u^poat. should 


ApplUant* resident In the 
touted Kingdom should also 
Mans copy to tha Aeaocla- 
*2 of Commonwealth Uni-: 
jmitlea (Appts), 36 Gordon 
kurs. Lqndnn WC 1 H OPF, 
from YfMtn further general 
ttomstion may be obtalnpcL 

University of 
; ■ Canterbury 
New Zealand 

^'LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

invited lor 
p 9*l kfor ‘ the 
■■puiuient of Psychology . 

** >ny n*w or 
S^dpfH?' 1 , wiU b « . oon*|. 
S!~r"ttoul* r teaching and 
jaw Inters* t* should bo 
ESffrv J" 1 * minimum quel- 
™^fleBrea POtntm * ll,t U ^ 
Is 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIP 
IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 

Applications ere Invited for 
a lectureship within the His- 
tory Deportment. Applicant* 
should neve teaching and re- 
search internet* in soma ares 
of European History, either 
the Seventeenth Century or 
the Nineteenth end Twentieth 
Centuries. The appointee will 
have an opportunity to under- 
take special teaching in his or 
her field at advanced levels 
end will also bs expected to 
make e substantial contribu- 
tion to an Introductory course 
at the first year level. To be 
filled from f February 1986. 

Tha salary will be in the 
range KlZ$a3,688 to 
NZ$87. BBS per annum. 

Conditions of appointment 
and method of application ere 
available from the Secretary 
General. Association or Com- 
Un (varsities 


Administrative 


veralty of Wellington. Private 
Bep. WolHnston, New Zea- 
land, with whom application* 
close on 31 July IB 80. 


close on 31 July 1 
(38687) 


Univeraltyof • 
St Andrews 

Department or Physiology end 
Pharmacology 

COMPUTER 

PROGRAMMER 


* rcq^i^yttra^sss is 


&a 5 Su 2 f B PseUcuiara end 

Jjin^JU^’toined from the 
_ ■common. 




^veriltlo*(Appto>; 
& Square, London 


I^WksUona close with the 
toS^ky^Wsity of Can- 
KtS?' Ban, Christ - 

A5Si8fJ' , .teLMid on -30 


assist atarr In the Do pertinent 
or physiology develop 
teaching programme* for use 
on the BBC microcomputer 
end the adeptiUlon of commer- 
cial software simulation pack- 
age*. Preference will ho given 
to candidates with experience 
in Computer Aealstod Learn- 
ing or In the use In teaching or 
micro* In a network system. 


i IMnSS 23® R 

^ntojuing 


VESTMENT 


Salary at Appropriate point 
on 1 A Boole £7, 380 to £18,130 
par annum.’ Plus UBS. - 



Further particular* may bo 
obtained from the Establish- 
ment* Officer. The Unlveral- 
ty. College Ost*. St. 
Andrews; Fife. KYI 6 BAj to 
whom application (two copie* , 
preferably in typescript) with 
the names of r>vo referee* 
should be sent to arrive not 
later than' 8 .June 1983. 
(58683) HI 


Institute of Education 
University of London 

Department of English for 
Speaker* of other Language*. 

Applications are Invltod for a 

PERMANENT 

LECTURESHIP 


tenable from 1 
1988. 


September 


ttorm.Ap- 

* ■*.96od 

rth- which - 
October 
"*!’ the 
89 . 


fonH^ 

be 

iutoferanca , 



. The successful applicant 
will be expaoted to cqntrlbwte 
to the Deportment'* wprit in 
general but mor* pertKulsrly 
to teaching on the ■ M.A. 
courses end the supervision of 
research In theerees of second • 
language acquisition and rat. 
search methodology. Special 

tics would be en advantage. 

Belery on Lecturor *c*le 
£7.680 - £14.889 plus fi *-** 3 
London Weighting plus USB. 

Further particular* «d«J* 

S Ucetlan forms, from Msfx 
rlfhn, University of London 
institute of Mccition, jW 

S&'atfy'Sl JSn B WS®S , 7)Jl , i 


King’s College 
London (KQC) 
(University of London) 

temporary 
lectureship 
IN THE 

DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 

Applicstian* are Invited for 
R^auS. Pt ”TK. Leoture.hlp in 
E "*™ h „ ( 8 ta*on 1986-06 
□nty). Candidates with s eps- 
dsl Interest in either 
nineteenth or twentieth cen- 
tury literature will be profer- 
red. However, an ability to 
participate in tutorials* in 
other areas and to contribute 
to courses such as Modern 
Buropeeo and American Dre- 
Mgrt the Novel will be e 
distinct advantage. 

Salary win be within tha 
range £7,320 - £9,390 per 
annum plus £1.833 per onnum 
London Allowance. Universi- 
ties Superannuation Schema 
Contributions are pay able. 

Application form* end 
further particular* era avail- 
able from -Mr B.P. Harrow. 
Assistant Registrar, King’s 
College London, Strand, Lon- 
don WCBR-BLB (Tel: 01-836 
8434, Ext. 2689). Applica- 
tions should be submitted, 
with the names of not fewer 
than two referees, not later 
.than 14 June 1988. (30401 >Hl 

Univeraltyof 

Birmingham 

Feoulty of Education 

Department of Educational 
Psychology 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

Applications are invited for 
a post of Lecturer In Educa- 
tion (Educational Psychology) 
for one year from 1 September 
1986. Applicant* should be 
qualified to lecture In De- 
velopmental Psychology and 
should preferably have experi- 
ence end a particular Interest 
In the education of children of 
primary school age. 

salary on scale £7,380 to 
£14.923 plus superannuation. 

Further particulars from 
Assistant Registrar (Educa- 
tion), University of Birming- 
ham, PO Box 363. Birming- 
ham B13 ATT, to Whom an- 

E llcatlon* (10 capias) should 
a sent by 10 June lssn. 
(50411) HI 


Univeraltyof 
Oxford 
New College 

LECTURESHIP ., 
IN OLD A MIDDLE 
ENGLISH 

The college propose* to 
appoint a temporary Lecturer, 
in Old end Middle English for 
two years (with the possibility 
or extension for a third year) 
from 1 October 1986 » ar a* 
soon ea poaelble thereafter, to 
asstat In the preparation of 
undergraduate* far the re- 
levant papers In the Universi- 
ty first end seuond public 
examination* In English Lan- 
guaga end Literature. 

Further Particulars and ap- 
plication forma may be 
obtained from the Warden's 
Secretary/ New College. Ox- 
ford 0X1 SEN. Tho closing 
date for applications la 8 June 
1 986.(30412) HI 

Univeraltyof 

Edinburgh 

Department of Carman 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN GERMANi 
APPLIED LANGUAGE 

Applications ere invited for 
a Temporary Lectureship in 
Applied German Language, 
tenable for one year gorfl 
October 1988. Candidate* 
should have a Xpeclal Interest 
In developing nevV method* of 
Improving .- language compe- 
tence end their application to 
the teaching. of modem Ger- 
man language. In addition to a 
high degree of proficiency In 
German, ctnfllflttw ehould 
Rave research Interest * 1 In the 
eppUcetlon of linguistic* to 
language teaching, PMfrtbjy 
including computer eaalatad 
language learning. 

8 aJ dry will be at t)ie lower 
and of the LfiOturer aoala 
(£7,820 - £9.860). 

AppHcatiana (6 copleej ln- 
cludlng a detailed curriculum 
vitaa add 1 th* names , and 
addresses of three referees. 

should be eubmlttod nbt l«w 

than 21 JQne 1988 to the 
Personnel Office, 33 Soutii 
Bridge. ^ di n burgh ' EH 11L8. 
from whom further particu- 
lar* may. be obtained. 

H°i 

Univeraltyof 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

lecturer 

IN SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH 

..Applicant* should have re- 
9 "" 1 PMtgraduata quo I If lea - 
prectlral lenguaae 
teacn in g experience, as wall 
ar n , BBr native com- 
*9 "P° kon French. (All 
teaching In the School la dona 
In French). The primary 
torifl'Jnn and raeeereh Tespon- 
albllity of the appointee will 
R® Mold of applied 

'Ipoutatlca end lenauege 
taaohing at all levels. 

The Poatition la available 
from February 1 S 8 A and 
appointment will be on thr 
basis of a contract with provl 
non for conversion to tenure. 
Further Information from Dr. 
Anna-Merle Niebet. Acting 
Hand of School. University of 


1A84.840 range 
jA& 2 , 6 a( (under review). 
Commencing salary according 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER , 
IN MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 

AppUcailbpe are invited tea r : 
a poet in the -*U*tofy- Deritot- . 
ment, tenable from I October: . 
1983 to 31 March 1886 •- , 

salary withlri.'-flrat jj)}® " 
-*1 4?82flW. . under 
review).. 

Application form*_ end 
furt&r 

SSfiS.’ 4 '"'” ® 


to quallficoilOM and exporl- 
enca. 

Far rurtlter Information ab- 
out conditions of appointment 
and method of application 
write to the Secretary Gener 
“■ AaBocietlon of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
W °?rdoo Sduare, London 

E H 30 June V&g?" nUOnm . 

Equality of employment 
opportunity la University poll- 
cy. (30319) H) 

James Cook University 
Of North Queensland 

Applications are Invited for 
the poal Hon or Lecturer In the 
newly established Department 
of Computer Balance. 

Applicant* must hold a da- 

t ree, normally at honours 
ivel. with majors In compu- 
ter science and have a higher 
degree (preferably a docto- 
rate) In en appropriate field. 


Teaching experience In any 
area of computer science and/ 
or practical experience in the 
oomputer studies field would 


be an advantage. 

The appointee will be ex- 
pected to teach In an appropri- 
ate range of computer science 
subjects, and arter discussion 
with the Head or Department, 
undertake research In en area 
or computer science, which 
could Include, in due course, 
the aupervlslon of honours 
and postgraduate students and 
the provision of postgraduate 
courses. The appointee Will 
also he required to assist m 
the general activities of the 
Department 

Tha eatery range for the 
position Is 9A26,9p6 

Further information arid 
application forms era obtain- 
able rroiti the Becratory 

General, Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appte), 56 aordan Square. 
London WC1H OPF. or tha 
Registrar of the University. 
Townsville, Queensland 

4811. Auatralla. 

Applications close on S July - 
1988. (80818) HI 

The University of 
Sussex 

LECTURER 

INECONOMIC 

HISTORY 

In the School or Social 
Sciences, from lat October 
1988. Applications are invited 
from qualified man end 
women for a lectureship In 
post - 1 780 economic history. 

Salary within the' lecturer - 
scale £7,880 to £14,986 Per 
annum. 

Sand %el/, Mldreaaed en- 
velope (6 K 9» for further 

culnrs and an application 

to Mr*. * »— 


The University of Suuay, Pel 
mar, Brighton BN1 9 . 

sex. Closing date for applies 
lions 1 Oth June 
(60618) 

Cranfleld Institute of 
Technology 

LECTURER . 

IN TRANSPORT 
STUDIES' 

'Application* are InVItod for 
tha post of l4topuln..«». 
Centre for Transport studies, 
Cranfleld Institute or Tech- 
nology. • 

The main 

Lec timer ara Post-graduate 
teaching pn . the M .Sc. .prog- 
raontie.Fri-O- auporriaioB and 
research, . 

The mpJor theme of 
Centra's activities in taaohing 

parlance- 

SalsrV will be In the^Lsotor- 
sr scalo £7,880 - *14.B2S 
(under review). ClMlng hlj 
for appllontiopa 1* spih iw» 
1M6. ....J • 

. . informal enquiries to Prof. 

' -M, Corday'Hara*. on 0$84. 
'• .789780. ■ •' 

Furtheh defiiUS mid«Ppl 
tlon forma.may be obtemed. 

■ B2PES&F^ 

(SSl*) 


Univeraltyof 
Melbourne 
Queen’s College 

THE MASTER 

Applications are Invited 
from man and women for the 
position of Master (Hoed of 
College). 

Queen's College was 
foundad in 1887. It I* affili- 
ated to the Unlvoralty of Mel- 
bourne and Ise co-etiucetlonal 
collage or the Uniting Church 
In Australia- 

ft has over 900 university 
students in residence, as well 
as Fellows, tutors and non- 
resident students. 

Applicants should have a 
higher degree. They will be 
expected to furthor the alma of 
the College end muit play 
their pert In the general life or 
collaoe and university. 

Salary will be in the range 
of Senior Lecturer end Reeder 
at Australian universities; 
good superannuation and a 
residence et law rent are 
provided. The new Master 
should take up duties ae anon 
e* possible after 31 May 1986. 

An Information paper le 
available from President of 
Council, Queen's Callage, 
Parkvllla, Victoria, 3082, Au- 
stralia. Closing dele for ap- 

?5 l 0B22 O > ^, ta ” 3Uiy ,BB H \ 


Univeraltyof 

Stirling 

Department or Business 

Studies 

LECTURESHIP 
IN BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Applications ora invited for 
a now Lectureship In tlin 
Department of Dualnese Stu- 
dio*. Candidates with a 
teaching and reaaarch intoroet 
In small business or quantita- 
tive methods will be particu- 
larly welcome. The new 
appointee will uo expactod to 
contribute to the us tab 1 1 shed 
undergraduate programme In 
Business Studies ea well ae the 
new M. 8 c. In Entrepreneurial 
Studies and will be Joining -a 
strong raaenrch-orlentatad 
group which Includes Frafea- 
aor Tom Cannon end Pro fea- 
sor John Dawson. Tho post I* 
for 3 years In the first Inst- 
ance. 

Bo lory will be on the acela 
£7,320 - £14,983 (under re- 
view) with U. 8 . 8 . 

Further particulate ore 
avail able from: Unlveral. 

Secrotary, University of Burl- 
ing, Stirling. Scotland FK9 
■LA. Tel: 0786 73171. Ext. 
_314 to wham applications 
should he lint bafore 1 4 June. 
1988. (B060B) HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Russian 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

(1YEAR) 

IN RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE 

Applications era Invited for 
the above poet which will be 
concerned with the teaching 
and development of course 
material for Russian Language 
tea chin g. The department cur- 
rently provide* the foil range 
of language teaching up to 
Honours Degree level . but the 
holder of the post will be 
particularly concerned with 
the three eb Initio coursci run 
by tho department. It Is there- 
fore to be expected that In 
addition to e good Honours 
donree, or equivalent, the suc- 
cessful ee""*«t«*" “' ,l1 
experience of teaching eb. In- 
itio courses and familiarity 
with the ' latest methods and 
technique*. 

Salary will be et the tower 
end of the Lecturer, scale 
.(£7,880 - E9.B60).- 

. Applications <6 copies) In 
eluding a data lied aurrlculuni 
vitae end the. names end 
addresses of three . rerereea 
should ha submitted hot later 
than 81 June J98S to toe 
_ raonnet Office. - Unlvoralty - 
— ••-'roh, 63 South 

Bridge, Edinburgh EH11L8, 
from whom further, particu- 
lars may be obtained 

Please quote rertrrencq No, 
1198.(80606). ■ HI 

University pf 
. . :Gksgow 

Department pf Taxation •, 

LECTURESHIP ■ ’ 
■ IN TAXATION 

. Applications are invited for 
the above poat,. tenable as 
soon as possible* Candidate* 
should be suitably. qualinad 
with expertise end Interact, 
preferably In businea* or ln« 
ternatlqnal taxation, although 
appltcenta with Intereat* else- 
where In. taxation w|U be 
considered , .• The eucceaaful 
candidate’s main taaohing 
duties will be within the new- 
ly created School of- Financial 
Studies Ip which therq- will be 
WJde opportunities for re- 
search, including collabora- 
tive research with staff who 
are Involved In moat financial 
and logal aspects of taxation. 

i Salary will be within tha 
rang* £7,880 - £14,988 on the 
Lecturers', scale; with place- 
ment .according to age, qual- 
ification* end experience, ■ 

Further particulars may bA 
obtained from the Academic 
on net Office, University 
Of Glasgow, Glasgow ■ 018- 
BOg. where, application* <1 
copTee), giving toe ntthie* and 
addreaa** of three/ r*fe re e*i 
— •* on or before; 


W. n 8^.?^? UOta R S& 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Organic 
Chemistry 

TWO POSTS 
OF LECTURER 

Applications ere luvlier 
from suitably qualified caniii 
dates for tho aboVo poets 
They are both available from 1 
October 1988 and one is far » 
fixed-term of three year*. 

Salary on tha scale fai 
Lecturers (£7.580 - £14,92*)-. 
(under review) according to 
age, qualifications end experi- 
ence. 

Application forma ana 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
The Unlvoralty, Leads LBS 
9JT quoting reference no. 
43/38 , Applicants from ovar- 
ies* may apply In the first 
Instance by cable with the 
names or three referees pre- 
ferably living In the UK. Clos- 
ing data for applications 21 
June 1988.(50410) HI 


Fellowships 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department or Fuel end 
Energy 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications are invited lot 
tlin above post available for ■ 
fixed period or up to throt 
years sterling between 1 Jul> 
end I October 1885. You will 
be dovalaplna a method ol 
providing usable Information 
about llie many envlronm ante] 
effect* of energy supply and 
demand. Implementing youi 
(dan* on en IBM micro com near 
end evaluating tliair effecUve- 
ne*e. Title le a rare opportun- 
ity to become pert of en 
expending team of young re- 
searchers enaaged on en 
E 8 RC-aupported reaaarch 


You ahould have a Ph.D. 01 
equivalent research experi- 
ence In a science or aociel 
science dlaclpllne. but your 
subject 1 * lew Important then 
en lutereit In energy mutter* 
end a willingness to recognle* 
th* complexities of thl* chal- 
lenging cto] *• disciplinary 

area. 


Salary within the range 
£7.520 - £8,920 on the IA 
Henna for Reaaarch and Ana- 
logous Stafr (£7,590 
£ 12 . ISO) (under review) 
according to age, qualifica- 
tions nnd experience. . 

Informal enquiries may be 
made to Dr C.\V. Hope /Tel: 
0538 431731, Ext. 461). 

Application forme and 
further particular* may he 
obtained from tha Registrar, 
The University, Lead* LE 2 
9JT quoting reference no. 
67/1 3. Cloeing data for bd- 

^ Juna ,M Ja 


Oxford 

Wolf son College 

STIPENDIARY 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN LINGUISTICS 

Application* are invited 
from men end women, prefer- 
ably under 30. engaged tr 
theoretical, emphlrteel or ap- 
plied research into language 
a true turn or language uae, for 
Uie above Junior Re**HTct 
Fellowship. 

It If tenable for 3 nin 
from 1 October 1988 for a 
later date by errengement). at 
■n -annual stipend of £3,497 

E ilu* any general percentage 
ncresse In academic salaries 
awarded after 31 March 1983, 
together -with college houa- 
l lng..or.en allowance In lieu, 
andCpmmoii Table nqli, The 
closing date for application* (■ 
84 June 1983. 

Further particulars ere 
obtainable from the Presi- 
dent'* Secretary, Wolraon 
College, Oxford 0X9 film. 
(803981 H2 


The Royal Institute of 
Intertiatioii&l Affairs 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

to direct studies programme 
on soviet foreign policy. 
Knowledge of Ru**len, .ex- 
perience or research end re- 
search management required. 
3*3 year contract from 
January 1986. 

This ia a aenlor appoint- 
ment. . 

Write to Person he 1 1 0 

iu-/v" , 4lI ; Tini'o v##." 
s&.isftfs: “■•"‘•’'ll 


Holidays and 
Accommodati 


•arms: vszv M r n 


niB-eu, ■ruiBBin, 

6/9. £87.00 p.w. (Incl.)ja 
418968. (80408) ) 

, - -'-J ' 


Polytechnics 
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LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
AT PRESTON 

Faculty of Technology 

SCHOOL OF COMPUTING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER (2 posts) 

(ref. AA/234) 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
. (2 posts) 

(ref. AU235) 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT (2 posts) 

(ref. AA/23B) 

Applicants for all posts should have a first degree in computer 
science or a related discipline. 

SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

(Two Permanent Posts, One Temporary Post) 

(ref. A A/237) 

/ 

Specialisms in Computer Aided Engineering and the 
. Communications of VLSJ aspects of Information Technology are 
particularly relevant, but applicants may offer alternative 
specialisms in modern electronic engineering. The temporary 
post Is available for a 6 month period. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT in 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

(rsf. AA/238) 

To Join an active team working on Digital Signal Processing 
Systems used in communfcationa and image processing 
applications. The work is supported by industry. 

Preliminary enquiries to Professor N, G. Burrow, extension 

2200. 

Salary Scales (under review) 

Principal Lecturer: £13095 to £14580 (Bar) to £16467 
Senior Lecturer; £11.176 to £13128 (Bar) to £14081 
Lecturer II: £7648 to £12039 
Research Assistant: £6408 to £7176 

Applicants for Research Assistant posts should note that 
appointments will be made for a maximum period of three 
years, and that successful applicants will be required to registrar 
for a higher degree. 

Application forma and further details obtainable from the 
Personnel Office Lancashire Polytechnic, Preston, PR1 2TQ, Tai. 

• . , (0772) 282027 quoting the appropriate reference number. ■ 
t» -!' Closing" Data; 14th iluno 1M6. 



!i •> ; 
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Board of Governors 



V Glasgow.. 


14day» of Hhe sppepwnca ofthfe 


GLASGOW 

COLLEGE 
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LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER (ALL POSTS) 
LII/SL £7,548 - £14,061 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates to teach at 
degree level and be Involved In the significant research activity of the 
Polytechnic. 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANANCE (3 POSTS) 

Two Posts - 

Qualified members of CIPFA should apply indicating area(s) of 
expertise. Informal enquiries to A. J. Radmond (051 207 3S81 
Exl. 2409). 

One Post - 

Temporary Lecturer (Management Accounting). Preferably ICMA 
qualified lor period September, 1985 to June 1988. Informal enquiries 
to J. B. Goodfad (051 207 35B1 Ext. 2408). 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 
(2 POSTS) 

Applicants should be competent (or development of curriculum and 
research (n Business Finance (1 post) or Business Statistics (1 post), 
and should indicate which post they are applying (or. 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY AND 
BIOCHEMISTRY (2 POSTS) 

Applicants should possess a higher degree and proven research 
record and wW be required to embrace aspects of Inorganic, organic 
and physical chemistry (1 post) or teach aspects ol organic chemistry 
and nalurat products chemistry (1 post) up to B.Sc Honours and MSo 
levels in own subject specialism. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 

8peolaH8l expertise In the sociological aspects ol the subject will be 
required. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY (2 POSTS) 

Pharmacists required as TEACHER PRACTITONER8 to teach B8c 
(Hons) Pharmacy and partfclpate/research at a Liverpool teaching 
hospital. 

DEPARTMENT OF FASHION AND TEXTILES 
(3 POSTS) 

2 hall time posts 

Good technical knowledge of either woven textile design or fashion 
knitwear required. 

3/5 full time posts 

Good technical knowledge of garment design Is required. 

Applicants should Indicate which post they are applying (or. Informal 
enquiries lo C. Metcalf (0B1 207 3581 Ext 2810). 

For further particulars and an application form contact the Personnel 
Officer. Liverpool Polytechnic. Rodney House, 70 Mount Pleaeanl. 
Liverpool, L3 5UX (Tel- 051 207 3681 exl. 2518/2518) to whom 
applications must be returned not later (ban Friday 7th June, 1985. 

Liverpool Polytechnic is in Equal Opportunity Employer end welcomes 
applications Irrespective Of race, sex, martial statue or disability. 

(70106) 



LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


; Department of Law . 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
HOD VI £17,379 -£19,170 

■'•• nv 5 d /Sf H!° above P0«. which falls vacant 

ff^wsasa- 1 - - July ' ,98s ' oras 

US off era CNAA validated fulMlrqe and 


THETIMESfflGHEREDUCATION7uPPLKMElir5! 
^ 

HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC ^ 

Department of Management & 
Administrative Studies 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER * msa 

A suitably qualffad person Is required to leach undeigradueto and 
experience courses, Experience of MBA, DM8 and part-time 
Course Programmes wfl be of particular Interest. In addtion to 
and Management Pitndptas. candidates should be able to Oder 
following:- Operation Management, Impact of Information Teehnotoo^£^ 
Management. It will be necessary to undertake research to 

Department of Humanities 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER of 
ORIENTAL STUDIES (JAPANESE STUDIESl 


- nun 

A permanent half-time appointment from September 1986, to teach 
Studies, aa nart nf iha fkionioi Rtnriioa nnUnn nn ifcm da a ■ 


couraa. and to contribute eteowtiere to the work of the 

Evldenca of succeaafut research work will be looked for. ^* 1 

For'above posts - 

8alary: Lll £7548 - C1W89, 8L £11,175 - C13,12fl (Bar) £14.061. 

Department of Computer Studies 
& Mathematics 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN COMPUTING 

_ Ref: ACA519C 

Tha above departmanl has several themes of research In oomputiM«tal 
wtahea to conaolldate and expand, including the man -machine toterfw* ***1 
design for tha smaller business, natural language help system* v*^. 
anglneerlng (APSE), expert Intermediary systems, and formal msttadsdawi 
ncalton and design. ^ 

Appficanta ahou Id be suitably quaMed pereone who can make a dgrtloM ml' ' 
button to one or more Ol these Ihemaa and have substantial axperfancaoIjijE*. 
vlelon of postgraduate students andtor direction of externally tended po^ctt 
Salary: PL £13,095 - £14,580 (Bar) £IMfi7. 

Apptkntton forma (to be returned by 12 June 1968) 6 further paraoutoa bn 
the Personnel Office, Tha Polytechnic, Queenagate, KuddereflaM H01 UK 
Ptoaee send 8A& 

(70113) 



DUNDEE COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lectureship 
in Physics 

Applications are Invited from persons who hold high acedemlo quite 
tlona to phyata and have appropriate teaching, research and/or InkinU 
experience. Possession of e higher degree or other relevant experience 
would be advantageous. 

Salary scale (currently under review J: €8688 -£12777 (bar) - £13716,' 
Initial placing depending upon approved experience. Rnanoialaailetance 
towards the cost of removal expenses may be payable. 

Further particulars end application form may be obtained from the 
Personnel Officer. Dundee College of Technology, Bell 8 treat, 
Dundee, DD1 1HG, with whom applloetlona should be lodged not 
later than 7Ju no 1885. poos 


DEPARTMENT OF 


BEHAVIOURAL AND 


COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


RESEARCH 


ASSISTANT 




SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Ptermicautfcil bleat* 
Department of Pharmacology 

LII/SL IN 

PHYSI0L06Y/ 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Salary: Lll £75«-£11175W£1fflt 
SI £|1176-EI31»MR£Htf 
(under review) , 

Itaspoirefefo hr teaching piiyAbffd 
pharmacology to students reedtng lor 
degrees In B.Se. Combined Stadias * 
8dancs, B.Se. (Hone) PtunMCrtop 
and B.Sc. (Hone) Pharmag. 
Candidates should be setter sups* a 
ressereh end capable of kittOto m 
Ideas. 

An application form and totter 
particulars may be obtaine d to*, 
the Personnel Offtoer, teinden*" 
Polytechnic, UrtghamTwW, 
Ryttope Road, 8umtoriand,«'* 
or telephone! (0783) 78231 Ext 11- 
Closing date: 7 June 19* 


Manchester . 
Polytechnic 
Didsbury school of Bdue* 1 *® 

lectuberh 

INSPECT^, 

educational 




1st need* 


(a, howbvSri 


une W 


THBTIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 24.5.85 


Polytechnics continued 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Department of Lew 

LECTURER n IN LAW 

The Department ofrers s BA 
niaree In lew, Lsw/Lsn- 
Siiae, (.ew/aovernment, Lew 
Sodete Finals. Common Pro- 
rsHlonal Examination end 
{Jhefpporoaalonal courses. 

Applications from Sollol- 
tare or Barristers would be 
orsJerrod while *n Interest To 
MBBrch would be a distinct 
Svante W- Salary Scale 
£TiS4^*l B.0B9 per annum. 

For further details and on 
application form. returnable 
Kts Juno I BBS, send a aeir- 
SdraMad envelops marked 
rfff to The Secretary. Man- 
diMter Polytechnic, All 
iS^^Manch eater MIS 6BH. 

Mho cheater Polytechnic la 
H, aoual opportunities 
employer. K5 


Portsmouth 

polytechnic 

8choot of Social and Historical 
Studies 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
GRADE II 
IN HISTORICAL 
& CULTURAL 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
i ‘temporary lectureship (to 
replica a member of staff on 
itody leave), for the period 
lit October 1988 to Slat 
Ajjguat 1986 . 

Applicants will be raaulrsd 

S leech On a raofle of courses 
European (Including Brit- 
ish) acetal and cultural history 
for the the period 1430-1780 
ud related theoretical pers- 
pectives. A apecirio Interest in 
women's history would be an 
advantage. 

Salary: up to £8,463.00 par 
UBum. 

forma and 
tattler particulars from Per- 
Haoel Office, Nuffield Can 
be, Bt. Miohaels Road. Port 



■aa quota ref: WB. 


ibslnn dal 
1. (90930) 


Middlesex Polytechnic 
•FwniltoofArt 
• , and Design 


..ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER 
. TN GRAPHIC 
DESIGN 

.Thras-yser limited term 
•»" / contract 

• ("6,4 of full-time LXX/SL) 

p^„. ' ‘ on tlie 
nSW ,l U,^S'A. Honours In 
.The course 
^xopUent studio end work* 
KjfMUltlaa for printing, 
t-£3J?2r* end piiato- 
Photography, 

©Wsi»s:"‘ ,u - 
SSUv. ms. uo w * t ln 

further details and 
formt Person* 
. Mlddteflox 
Chase Sldo, 

C, °*VSS 




Newcastle upon Tyne 
Potytecnnlc 

Faculty of Community and 
Social Studies 

School of Applied 8oc|al 
Science 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

Ref. A27/B0 

Ournham F.B.i Lll £7.848 - 
£12,000 P.o. 

Applications are invited for 
the post of temporary full- 
time lecturer In sociology with 
a special Intoraat In contem- 
porary society, in the School 
AS p I , * d Social Science. 
Candidates must be qualified 
to tenon political prooeeaeaa 
and related to Dies in Sociology 
and other degree prog- 
rammes 

TI 2S 1(UltB (or nine 

months from 1.10.85 to 
30.6,86. 

For furthor details and ap- 
plication forms please call our 
24 hour telephone answering 
service (0659 323126) or 

write enclosing a foolscap 
a.a.e. to Mrs Linda Morris, 
Admin. Asst. (Recruitment), 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic, Ellison Building. 
Blllson Place, Newcastle upon 
Tyne NE1 8 ST, to whom com- 
pleted forma should be re* 
turned quoting the ref by 
7.6.8B. <50512) H& 


Kingston Polytechnic 

School of Mechanical, 
Aeronautical and Production 
Engineering 

SERC-CA8E 

AWARD 

Available to support an 
M.Phtt./Ph.D. research stu- 
dent with, or likely to hold, a 
good and appropriate En* 

B [peering or Applied Science 
[pnoura degree, to work at 
Kingston on 

THE FLUID 
MECHANICS 
OF PIPE 
CONTRACTION 
FLOWS 

In association With Babcock 
Power Ltd. 


Starting date 1st October 
1 089 for a period of 3 years. 
Some 6r this time will ba spent 
with Babcock Power Ltd In 
London and In Renfrew who 
will supplement and normal 
BERC grant with a further 
tax-free grant. 

Application forms end 
further datalla (auotlqg MAP 
1 ) from Staffing Officer , 
Kingston Polytechnic, Pun* 
rhyn Road. Kin Baton upon 
Themes KT1 SEE. Tel: 01-549 
1366, Ext. BOS. Cloalno date 
15Ul Juno 1 BBB . (80403) H3 


Leicester Polytechnic 

Faaulty of Art and Design 
School of Oraphlo Design 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

Post No 212 

Applications aro Invited 
from candidates who hove 
experience In Design Metho- 
dology. 

(undor review). 

Application forma and 
furtnor datalla available from 
thD Personnel Ofrico, Leices- 
ter Polytechnic, PO Box 143, 
Leicester LB1 0BH. Tell 
roflS3) astfel. Bat. 2303. 

Cloahig datei 10th June, 
1085.(00310) H3 


CoUiges 0f Further Education 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

Worthing Colleges of 
Design and Technology 

Vice-Principal 

Applications are Invited for this newly created 
post of Vice-Principal of the Worthing 
Colleges of Design and Technology. The 
appointment will take effect from 1st 
September 1986 on the federation of the 
Worthing College of Technology and the West 
Sussex College of Design. Salary will be 
within the range for Vice-Principals, Group 7. 

Forms and details are available by 
telephoning Worthing 602500 Ext. 212, or 
writing to the Southern Area Education 
Officer, 15 Milt Road, Worthing, West Sussex 
BN11 4NH enclosing a foolscap s.a.e. please 
Closing date: 7fh June 1 985. (tozts) 


Continuing Education 


Bracknell College 
Berkshire 

Education Committee 

Secretarial studies 
Department 

Required aa aoon aa 
possible) 

LECTURER 1 
IN SECRETARIAL 
SKILLS 

to teach shorthand (Teellno 
and Pitman), typewriting, aec- . 
retarlal procedures ana in* 
formation processing. 

LECTURER II 
IN SECRETARIAL 
SKILLS 

to teach a range or Secretarial 
Skills with emphasis on mod- 
em technology. 

Salary In accordance with 
Burnham Further Education 
Scale plus London Fringe 
Allowance. 

Aa a la tan ce with housing 
and removal expanses may ba 
given. 

Further particulars and »P- 

E lloatlon forma, which should 
e returned within 10 days of 
the appearance of this adver- 
tisement, from the Principal, 
BraaKnal) Call eon, .Church 
■ Rood," Brack nail .Berks. ROlfl 
1DJ. Tell 0344 420411. 

An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. (50406) HI 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 


Royal College of 
Art 

The college wishes to 
appoint a rull-tlme 

RESEARCH 

MANAGEMENT 

8ERVICES 

OFFICER 

to assist tha newly appointed 
Director of Research. Profes- 
sor Bruce Arqher. Applicants 
With a background In 
academia, Itgal, local govern- 
ment, patent or research 
administration preferred. 

Salary on scale IB/1 A for 
Uni varsity Administrative 
Staff £7.838 • £11,563/ 

£7,883 * £13.383 p.a. Includ- 
ing London Allowance. 

Applications enclosing full 
career details should be sent 
as soon aa possible to: The 
Reglntror (Staff). Royal Cal- 
losa of Art. Kensington Clare, 
London 8W7 BEU from whom 
further particulars . can he 
^Obtained. 

, Cloalng data for applica- 
tions 31 May 1089. 

(30604) KIO 


Independent Colleges 


ACADEMIC CO-ORDINATOR 

Salary £16,000 + benefits 

Tlie American Institute for Foreign Study (AIF8) Invites appli- 
cations for (he post of Academic Co-Ordinator of Its London 
Partnership Programmes, organised in co-operation with oyer 
26 major American slate unlverslflea. Duties Include the 
development and teaching of up to 6 hours per week of 
oouraes required of all students on British Ufo, Institutions and 
Culture; liaison with approximately 30 visiting American 
faculty and their home In8tltuttons and the co-ordination, ume- 
tabllng and hiring of part-time lecturers for other courses for 
over 300. atudentB. 

This Is a challenging and demanding position with excellent 
prospects. Candidates must have an advanced degree 
(preferably a PhD) In History, Polltlos, Economics or 
Sociology, be dynamic teachers and experienced admln- 



Soclology, be dynamic teachers and experienced admin- 
istrators with knowledge of the American prixflt eyatem and 
have contacts In the academic community In Unaon. Thto Ij 
a new post commencing as 9oon aa possible but no later than 
January 1988. 

Apply In writing to: 

Mr. Cyril Taylor, Chairman, • . ' 

American Institute for Forelgn Study, 

. . 37 Queens Gate, London SW7 6HR 
. - 'from whom furth^ written parllcjulars are available. 



CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

£28,000+ 

The Scottish Vocational Education Council 
(SCOTVEC), based in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
invites applications for the post of Chief 
Executive. 

SCOTVEC has recently been formed by 
the merger of SCOTBEC and SCOTEC, and is 
the main national awarding body for advanced 
and non-advanced vocational qualifications in 
Scotland. 

For further details apply to: 

Miss Jean Sandison, 

Scottish Vocational Education Council, 

22 Great King Street, Edinburgh EH3 6QH. 
Tel: 031-557 4555. 


Colleges of Higher Education 



the College 
ofRipon&York 
St John 


Application are Invited (or the (ollowli 
England Voluntary College of Higher 


posts In thta Church of 
ucailon (1,800 men and 


women). The appointments will be at appropriate points on the 
Lecturer Grade ll/Senlor Lecturer scales. (CT.Stt-ei 4,001). 

MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION 

Required for September 19BE or as soon thereafter as possible, swell 
quenfled mathematician with school teaching experience, preferably at 
primary school level. The person appointed must have tha ability to 
contribute to Initial teacher training (B.Ed. and P.G.C.E.), to In-seivtoe 
work for teachers and also to aoaaamlo oouraes in mathematics. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Required for September 1985 or as soon thereafter as possible, a 

S primary teacher with graduate or equivalent qualifications, 
a of language and drama within primary education la 
experience within the 5 to B age range and an Interest In 
research would be an advantage. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Required for jamiary 1888, a well qualified psychologist with a • 
C.Q.8.W. to teach general psychology and social policy. Relevant 
leaching experience In Higher Education le essential as the successful 
candidate will be expected to teach In both B.A. and B.Ed. degree 


leaching 
candidau 
programmes. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Required 


candldau 
teaching 
candidate 
programmes. 
Further details ant 
Principal, College 
York Y03 7EX,to 
arrive not later the 



to teach genera 
Mil be given to 
Relevant 
5 the successful 
, Ed. degree 


' be obtained from the 
ohn f Lord Mayor’s Walk, 
should ba returned to 


: COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

(Incorporating BATH ACADEMY OF 

ART) 

Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturer 
in Management/Marketing/ 
Economics 

toe show pML ; 

IMitoPlMnwtelnvolmtssahtogonmafVettofl.manapaimcsrtartoKCOoa'VtotoB^o.. 
B.EJ-*ndOip.'Ke. courec* toHontoEoooomtos*iKlfeiirt6(J4Ub}Kts. - ' 

A ttwq-n'Mrrt.inletett endfor evfoeitoe d todueMel conadforKy vdUU be an 
advantage but to not euenoal. The auoceuM applicant via be wp^etod lo take U( 
reeponitomy for the devatopmertl of fossa ttibjM wn h UnhrenNy end CJ4AA. 
vtMeled swtnto- 

Furttm ctoUie meyte obtained from ItwDIrecfor, Both Ool tope d Hfoher Bfoic*- 
tton, Mewton.Psfk, Newtcri Bt Lee, iBepi, Aw, BA* 6BH. I0 ertwHi pcptfoettone 
(no tttrm^ihdiki be returned by 14 June IMS,' ; 

8de*r.C7JM9-£li.mfl»i)4m4flBl • . • ' 

. (BBOTIt) 


please mention THE T.H.EvS. 

WHEN REPLYING TO ADVERTISEMENTS 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



Colleges of Higher Education continued 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 

Half-time (.5) Lecturer II 
in Voice Studies 

required for September 1985 or as soon thereafter 
as possible. 

Applications are invited for the above post to teach 
Voice Studies (Including the development of 
students' own voice and speeches, theoretical 
foundations and phonetics) within the B.Ed (Hons) 
Course and other courses. 

Applicants should have relevant academic 
qualifications and teaching experience. 

Further details from: Principal’s Secretary, 
Central School of Speech and Drama, Embassy 
Theatre, Eton Avenue, NW3 3HY. 

Completed forms to be returned by 11 June 1985. 

(70279} 


THE DORSET INSTITUTE IS ONE OF THE LEADING INBTITUTEb OF HIUHfcH 
EDUCATION IN THE COUNTRY 




nnnarr Department of 
UyKjLj Business Studies 

INSTITUTE SENIOR LECTURER 
EDUCATION I* MARKETING 

Required to teach on undergratfutate, postgraduate and professional 
courses. 

A qualification In Marketing and fnduBlrlal or commercial experience is 
required. 

Selary: £1 T.175 - £14,081 (currently under review). 


Further details and application form from: Mrs. E. Dammed, 
Room F2, Dorset Institute of Higher Education, Wallledown, 
Poole, Doreat, BH12 EBB. Tel: (0202) 624111 ext. 300. Please 



quote rof: THESIS. 

Closing date: 10 JunelBSB. 



•V.r, - 


DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


1^; LECTURER 

li/SENIOR 
■ LECTURER 

£ : • .. 

v '’H \ FASHION DESIGN 

: 1 vll •• ?*lwy : lecturer II £ 7,$48 • 

•, . M . >£ 12,099 • - 




. . > 


Senior Lecturer 
£11 ,176 
. £13, 128- 
El 4,061 

Application fahns , and 
further particular* from 
Staffing .Officer, • Def" 
byahire College of Higher 
Education, ■ . Ked baton 
Road, Derby DE3 1GB, 
telephone Derby 47181, 
extenalon S. . 


Weit LondonlnStitute ;■ 
of Higher Eduoatloit 

TEMPORARY VW- 
LECTURER If 
; .'I^CK3XAL.Wp)|UC’..' 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

Required far t|n bsflinnlng 
of the Autumn term 1883. 

(1) LECTURER 
II/SENIOR . 

LECTURER IN 
BIBLICAL STUDIES 

(2) LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 

: LECTURER IN 

PHYSICAL 
OROGRAPHY, 
for three years 

The college baa oyer 1.000 
Students. *ria offare BA, BEO. 

•alary . scsle, - .Uokirer 


^?06Tpt <>oturer 

For further details Writ* to 
Mrs Jssn Long, Pentonnl 
Assistant to Principal, Christ 
Church Collags, Canterbury 
enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope, .to wham applies-' 

Sjrf W'&YUSSiff* *« 


Research 
& Studentships 




I id M il *' J '| 


■ i; 

’ 1 ' tlon.. 0 . : : -r . .. . 


A Roehampton Froebel 

V Institute Whltalandi 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

DEPARTMENT OF DANCE & SPORTS STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for the poat of Research Fellow 
on a project funded by the Health Promotion Research 
Trust on the limitation of participation in sport end exer- 
cise due to perceived levels of exertion. The project will 
be examining the problem from phyelologlcel and ps- 
ychological viewpoints. The successful candidate should 
possess a PhD (or shortly expect to receive one) in either 
Psychology or Human Physiology. The appointment will 
be for 18 months, from 1 September 1985, in the first in- 
stance with possible extension for b further two years. 

The starling salary will be in the range £9,048-£1 0,388 (in- 
cluding London Allowance). Further details, Including full 
Instructions about making formal application, can be ob- 
tained by writing to: R A Fennell, Assistant Secretary, 
Roehampton Institute of Higher Education, Digby Stuart 
College, Roehampton Lane, LONDON SW15 5PH. Closing 
date for applications: Monday 1 0 June 1985. {70263) 

HEC INTERAGENCY DRUGS = 
EDUCATION PROJECT 

I SOD- Institute for the Study of Drug Dependence - requires a 

Rsearch and Development 
Officer 

to work on development and evaluation of a ipaokof materials, In particular a 
curriculum guide In prefect funded by the DES via the HEC. Applicants may 
be (eaohere of social scientists with health education qualifications and/or 
experience and Interest In training. Starting salary according to age and 
experience on the University Research | A Scale (£7,520 - £12,150 plus 
£1 ,233 London Allowance, under review). Applications does June lOtn for 
July appointment 

For further details write to Research and Development Unit (ref 1L 
I8DD, 1/4 Hatton Place, Hatton Garden, London E&N 8ND. 


(head of 04 par trnent of 3 qcmi :• 
: studio*] . or Oman Saee J 
<Caur«. Tutor) for Informal ' 
, dlteueeioik on ol^BBl oifll,'.'.' 



SAINT DAVID’S UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LAMPETER 
CENTRE FOR THE STUDY OF BRITAIN AND THE WORLD 
ECONOMY/DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
E.S.R. RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP 
BRITISH PROPERTY DEVELOPMENT IN 
4 U.S. CITIES 

Apptfcfliiona ere fnvfted for in E.S.R.C. 'Linked Award* Ph.D. Studentship on 
the above topic Irani student! with a background In human geography, plan- 
ning, economics, chartered surveying and other relevant disciplines. The 
award baa been made by the L8.R.C. Environment and Planning Committee. 
Research wW bo supervised by Dr. NJ. Thrift end Will focus on tha growth of . 
British Investment In United States office property since 1870 In 4 major U.S. . 
dtlet. ft ta likely that the research will Involve overseas field work in the 
United States. 

Further details baa be obtaleed bon Dr. NJ. Thrift, Centra far tha Study ef 
Britain end tin World Eeaaanty/Department of Geography. Salat David's 
University College, Lampeter, Dyfed, SAW TED to wham letters ef appU- 
catloe, Including a dwifealeei vttee, shokld be cent at soon as possible, 
■ad no latpr than 7th JnedlK (70262) . 


University Teaching * 
Centre 

Department of Educ ation 
E8RC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

One linked Studentship will 
bs available for a atudsnt to 
study for a PhD oommanalns 
less, Ths atudsnt will, bs 
linked to anaoino research on 
educational databases and tha 
Aoanitlva modelling of user 
Inter raom. The suoaossTul 
applicant will undartsks his/ 
har research In oat of three 
designated arsasi 
. A’ Th .® nature of visual . 
Information In Information . . 
ratr level; . ~ ■ 

■■ 81 Ueer friendliness of 
database systems r 
S. Pey^holaglcal dsteftnl dents" 
of browsing fn databases. 

The aucCsMrul applicant Will 
be able to ohtMse the ’ meet . 
appropriate gras given his/her 

or Gxpact to 
H toast an upper sec- 
ond mass honour's degree in an 
appropriate subject. Condi- ^ 

dates .with dehrese In Comput- ’ 

_ Psyoha{ogy- 


Unlvereltyof Wales 

DEPARTMENT OF 
TOWN PIANNtM . 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIPS (2) 

Appiicadona are Irwflsd tor students' 
wWijng to undertake research on the 
Miming toptoe: 

(a) SamleeiiMpn, ttfhl hid 

IgU^.lhm 

TWv raMfcrat) to Bnkad to the E8RC ; 
Rase**' Programme op 'The 
.Changhg Urban arid Ragktoil System 
h the U|C‘ and h supervised by the 
Co-ofdlnalof, Mr PfiSp Cocjca . 

fli) IHw Hrptf Md Reglwal 
DnilepeHst in Sootli WstM 
Tha research in fnkad to an ongoing 
•artas d InvasUBalfom concerned vtfh 
anaiyalng Ihe porfomanoe ol ■ - a 

In bqth cities, applicants shouW twrt, 


King’s College 
London (KQC) 
University of London 

Dspartment of Electronic and 
Electrical EnglneerlnB 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications are invited for 
BERC, 6ERC (CASE) and a 
British Oh research stu- 
dentship In the followine 
areas) 

Ths Effect of Sur face States on 
OsAa MES^Et Performance 

O allium are an id a MESFETs 
used In microwave littesretad 
circuits are eubjeot to fre- 
quency dependent variations 
of transconductance. There le 
evidence to show that this la 
related to the electronic and 
chemical character of the sur- 
face of the device. This BERC 
CASE project builds on the 
experience of an active re- 
search group In this area and 
is srrsnBsd with OEC Hirst 
Research Centra., 

This project offers experi- 
ence of device design, mate- 
rials and microwave measure- 
ments. The rand I flat os should 
have a strong interest in 
Physical Electronics and ax- 
peat to gain a good degree in 
either Electronics or Pnystos. 

Integrated Circuits based on 
GsAsIOFBTs 

An BERC research atu 
dentshlp le available for re- 
search on gallium arsenide 
hloh speed digital Integrated 
circuits based on novel Insu- 
lated gate PET devices. This 
project la part at e continuing 
relationship with Standard 
Telecommunication Labora- 
tory- 

It will be concerned with 
the design and fabrication of 
circuits employing these de- 
vices. A strong interest in 
electronic devices end their 
Physical behaviour Is nscss- 
sary. Candidates should ax- 

B e ct to gain a good degree In 
lectronlcs or Physics. 

Microelectronic Techniques 
Applied to tha Measurement 
of Smalt Osa Plows 

Transducers Ore required for 
the measurement at smell gas 
flows which are precise and 


reproducible. Particular ap 
plications ere In gee metering 
end In combustion control. 


Small sensitive devices may be 
formed by combining thin film 
end photolithographic techni- 
ques. A logical extension 
would be to integrate the 
transducer with electronic cir- 
cuitry. A British Qua Research 




and srraatlvsnssa of these 

methods. The candidate 

should bs interested in elec- 
tronic devices end the 

methods used for Uielr forma- 
tion and expect to geln a good 
degree in Electronics, Physios 
or a related field. 

Applications 
addressed to Dr. J.O. Swan- 
son, Department or Electronic 
and Blcotrlccl Engineering. 
King's College London 
(KQC), Pulton Place, Chelsea, 
London SW6 OPR, from whom 
further Information can be 
obtained on Toll 01-736 1944. 
Applications and enquiries for 
other Melds of research should 
bs addressed to Professor 
C.W. Turner. Department of 
"Jsctrlcal and Electronic En- 
-tnesrlng. King's College 

London (KQC), Strand, 

don WC3R 2LB. (B030B1 


The University of 
Leeds 

Softool of Bduoatlon 

PIUS-DOCTORAL 

PART-TIME 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post to work on an 
evaluation in Leeds L.E.A. 
schools of the use of ORJDB 
(Guidelines for Review and 
Internal Development In 
Sahoola).. An academia back- 
ground In either Social Balance 
or Education la required. The 
post will be'evaflebla from 
mid-September lOBO for * 
fixed term of one year and an 
appointment will be mads on a 
7B%.of fuJl-Umo basis. 

_ Salary Will be pro-rata on 
the IB Range of the salary 
•cole for Raaeerch and Analo- 
gous Staff (Cf.tfQb - £8,990) 
fundgr review) according to 
age, qualifications had experi- 
ence. - . 

Informal enquiries may ba 
made to Dr H. Constable or 
Mr R.p. Williams (Teli Ossa 
431751, Ext. 7109 or 6588). 


trig .'Science ' “ 

ii^^cli^^r^Dfocniation ScJ. >; 
.^s^di^Mirlanehie (with Bias * 
in computing and or informa- 
,tion retrieval) • are tnvitod to . 


•rikMkprefereii^.vAiBnmistiW 
. .. Wmiir maiMM epectarikii CMna <Ut» i 
. ■ tof ’ ' 

. '■ Towi FtsSSSfc^ftirL C^m 

; PrtvR Cgtdn CFi * > j- , , 

^ •' :' r 


.tion retrieval)- ere Invited to . 
Apply. Other candidates ms) 
WijAbla .And are Asked to 
toiusot Dr Rsy McAleepe, 
Director, University Teaching 
Centre in the first instance' : 
^Further ’details l are avail- .' 
able frem University Tcuhing 
Centre, ^Unlvsralty of Aber- 

(50603) HU 


further . Particulars - nu be 

obtained; from Uig Registrar, 
The University, Lead* L54 
9JT, quoting refer o lire no. 
a fi °/ Closing date for ap- 
plications 7„ June 1995. 
(50595) HIT 

. University of 

8t Andrews 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
^ ^;itlNTHET.H.E.S. ^ 


POSTDO 
KE8E 
ASSIfi 
SOLAR M 
PIE 


3TORAL 

LRUH' ... 



Agricultural and Food 
Research Councfl 
Pood Research 
Institute 

Nutrition^ Food Quality 

INORGANIC 

CHEMIST 

HIGHER 

SCIENTIFIC 

OFFICER 

5 Year Project 
(Re-advsrtlsed Poet) 

An Inorganic Chsmin t. 

B&r 0 r,siS 

SrojL°c?M?i}; 

S f Aorlcultura, PliharUil 
Food. The post will GrotiS 
the development end »npu£? 
Uon of methods for the niSk 
of bloay all Ability and wifi S3 
for an Interest la ths sppih* 
tlon of advanced imnviufc 
nmsi spectometry In ths dudy 

gf..S°« C rle n n^?\hVS5 

graduate level In InoraHc 
mass spectometry la dseSSS: 
together with an Intertri la 
contributing as an Inonsnk 
chemist In biological huSS; 


Qusllfloadonsi A nm t* 
upper second olaa* honam 
degree in Chemistry with tl 
least two years past- grad tale 
ta Idorgsnlc ohs 
mlstry. Ralatad exgerlenc* la 
mass spaotromatry and an is, 
tarsst in working on bloloalcil 
problems ore dsalrabls. 

Salary; On a soale «7,«d- 
£10,059 funder review). 
Non- contributory suntf, 
annuotlon scheme. 

_ Ths Agricultural and Food 
Research Council Is an Cant) 
Opportunities Employer. 

Further Information and 
application form from Die 
Secretary, Food Research In. 
eUtute, Colney Lane,. Norwich 
NR4 7UA, quoting re fe race* 
B4/NP/1 . Telephone enculriM 
to the Registry (OftOS £6121, 
Ext. 930). Closing dsU! 13th 
.June 1985. (50413) BIS 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Department of Geography 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS . 

Applications are lnvllad far 
postgraduate studeatmhJp* 
funded by NERC and 8ERC in 
tha following sressi 

1. Monitoring aoll isllnltr 
In Irrigated cotton by cm 
photography end mulb-bsM 
radio mo try (NERC swsrdj ’ 
Dr. P. Collier). The specials! 
student will be required w 
spend a period In Isr**]i 
where the field site Is locxwd- 
Graduates In any anvlroiuniia- 
tsl sofancs srs Invited to apply 
for this studentship. 

9. Tha determinants of 
childhood vaccination upin« 
(esrc-casb avyerd, • ^ ^ ; 
Jones). This awnrd l* in col 
labor a tion VfJUi the Port 
■mouth Health District' 
plications ore iovlkpd frPJJ 
graduates in Geography orsfly 
social solsnaa discipilno. . 

In both casai, , AppBcig 
should hold w expert to win 
either e ' Class 1 or TOO Hon 
ours Degree. 

Please forward ^ 

application together with » 
C1.V. and the names erf W 
academic rsfsrsss. by JHJ. 
June toi Chairman, RcwSPj"-. 

Coleg Prlfysgo) 
Gogledd Cymru - 
University College of 
Norm Walea 

PHYSICAL/ 
EDUCATION 
SCH0OL0F . . 
EDUCATION 

Applications Are InviWd rtf..: 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP ; 

which has b *e n < • 

D4-. L«w Hjrdy or 1 

Banders' jPstS* 

sxtanded for A thU* 
suitable esses. . ■ 

■ Tho 

will possam * Fhyrit* 1 

a gree In Psyehology^"’J| aC | 

uaatlon or ■ C*^jcd b«A* 
and will have • . 

ground In experiment" , 
sign. 

iqsl onqulrlee 


mods to 

“Mon t 


Applications Anicinvttsd for 
A Postdoctoral . RSMarch 

Asssletint to explore tiiebrett- 
caliy the . basic pro parti os of. ' 
tha iQArinetio nux tpbas that 
rasks up the sun’s ntenos- 
phsre.' . ; • _ 

within range 
q per annum 


wmm 


please 

MENTION the 



I 
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Research and Studentships continued Industry & Commerce 


The University of 


referees, should 







University of 


ESRC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
THE SOCIAL WORK 
V SECTOR 

are tnyltsd for 


The Pleasures of Teaching. 


The Rewards of Business. 


Datasense is one of the country's leading 
IBM software companies. Education 
courses for clients are an important and fast 
growing part of our business. 

We need a special kind of person to head 
our Education activities. An outstanding 
educator - to lecture, and organise lectures, 
in rapidly changing fields of computing. 
Someone who at the same time is a skilled 
manager to plan, and achieve, an expand- 
ing range of educational services to the 
highest standards. Knowledge of IBM 
System/38 or DEC VAX would be an 
advantage. 


^foil'll have the best of both worlds. The 
pleasures of teaching in a career post. The 
stimulation of a dynamic business environ- 
ment. And the rewards of business — a high 
salary a car, and a bonus scheme so you 
share in the success you create. 

Send career details to : John McNeil 
Managing Director r Datasense Limited 
60 Kings Road , London S W3 4UD . 

dataSTRfS 


THEORY 

INTO PRACTICE... 

The challenge 
of Electronics Engineering 


At G EC Avionics, our huae range 
of advanced civil and military 
software products makes us 
Europe's leading aviation 
electronics and related- 
technology company. 

Our Maritime Aircraft Systems 
Division at Rochester specialises ’ 
in airborne acoustic equipment 
for submarine detection. 

The complex technical 
challenge of designing and .... 
developing ambitious 
multisensor Intelligence ! 
gathering systems Is creating 
Ideal opportunities fOr 
education-based specialists in 
their mid/late twenties to move 
into a more rewarding 
environment. 

There are Immediate vacancies 
in a variety of roles: 

SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 

HARDWARE ENGINEERING 


As a large organisation, we are 
able to offer you extensive 
practical training in state-of-the- 
art technology utilizing the great 
resources of our hardware and 
software development facilities. 

Previous industrial experience 
is not essential, but you will need 
a relevant degree and a 
post-grad qualification such as 
an M Sc would be an advantage, 

. , Ifyoumoetthdse 
' requirements and you like the 
idea of a challenging career at 
the leading edge of electronics 
technology, we'd like to hear 
from you. Your reward will be an 
excel fentsalary and benefits - ;• 
package plus genuine prospects 
of career advancement 
■ To find out more please 
contact Peter Bowyer.GEC ' 

Avionlcsiimlted, Airport Works, 
Maidstone Road, Rochester, , 
kentME12XX. 

Alternatively, telephone 


Administration 



Overseas 















THET1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Administration continued 


Overseas continued 
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We are a leading dedro-optici company (amployfng 
2400) and one of Hie keyi to our future ivcceu is the 
excellence of our technological training. To head up this 
training we require a Training Officer {Technology). 

The Training Officer will be responsible for the design 
and Implementation of training programmes for: 
graduates (electron Id, mechanical, physics) 
technical trainees (electronics, mechanical, physics, 
craft engineering) 

other employees requiring training In technology. 
He/She will supervise a small staff of engineers and will 
be responsible for the Technical Training Centre. 
Candidates should be graduates (engineering/science) 
wflh some training or supervisory experience. The main 
requirement however Is the ablllt/ to design and 
Implement creative and effective programmes. 

We regard this appointment as a key one in our drive 
towards high standards of technology and performance. 
The salary will reflect this importance. 

Pfeoie apply In writing giving brief career details to: 

Joyce Watt 

Personnel Department 
BARR A STROUD LIMITED 
Cardan Street 
Annleiland 
GLASGOW 0131 HZ 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 

Scientific 

Administrator 

This post has been creeled to provide major additional 
admlnlstrallve support for the sctenlfflo research activities of the 
ICRF. Dirties will inches acting as Administrative Secretary to the 
Academic Board and Its Search Committees (which are 


fellowship and bi 
and Medical Ret 
management of 
programmes,- 


y programmes, Hatetng wtth other Cancer 
ch related bodies, aryl helping wtth the 
wide variety of collaborative research 


pie post offers opportunities in a brood range of problems on 
cancer research. For ah appropriately qualified person ft allows 
the. challenge of combining administrative and managerial okMs 
with an Interest In cancer research and offers prospects for 
.■mcreaflln$ rospOmifafnty In the scientific administration of the 
.jFund ateeearch programmes. 

■Ap»^ should have had dgnffioart postdoctoral experience 
In wtentlfto research, preferably to the bbtoglcal arid medical 
' ■ 9nd * hou ff WeBHy.have a good background In adentHfo 
- pSp^teEl £1 ^ 0< ^ ! * K1B.Q00 yftth career 

: 1* spplktellon form write or telephone to: 

: f W8a „® , £- f*hper|al Cancer Reee aro h Fund, Llncoln'a 

; > Inn FMde. London, WCSA 3PX on 01-242-0200 Ext. 305. 
quoting ref 73/35. . . ' . 

: •' - . . 'ft oaw) 


l POLICE POWERS , 
p<;.. : AND THE 

£$ FR 03 ECUTION SYSTEM 

lA BoMarph Initiative >/ 


Fanny H 


mm 





Posts 

Overseas 

Qatar 

Senior Teacher of English 
English Language Centre, Doha 
Duties: to teach EFL at all levels, using a range of 
published courses, to classes of up to twenty young 
adul ta. Up to twenty-four contact hours per week, 
mainly at the English language centre, but there is some 
teaching off-site for local companies. Assisting with 
registration, placement testing, setting achievement 
tests and writing student reports. The senior teacher 
also assists with course development, level and course 
co-ordination, materials writing and teacher training. 
Qualifications: single candidates preferred. First degree 
preferably in modem languages or English and either 
RSA DIp.TEFL or PGCE TEFL. A minimum of four years' 
TEFL experience with at least two years overseas. 
Salary: QR 5000 per month rising to QR 6000 in the 
second year (S1-QR4.5 approximately). 

Benefits; tux free salary, luge furnished 
accommodation, well equipped, to be shared with one 
other male teacher. Free water and electricity. Tton 
working days' leave plus public holidays. Free medical 
and dental care available locally. Transport allowance of 
QR 140 pm. Baggage allowance of 100kg on appointment 
and termination. 

Contract; two-year contract with the British Council. 
Closing date for applications: 19 June 1985. 

Reference: 85 D 4OTH. 

Syria 

Five Teachers of English 
English Language Institute, Damascus 
Duties: teaching English as a foreign language for 
twenty-one contact hours per week at all levels from 
false beginners to post FCE level. Assisting with 
placement testing, registration, materials production. 
Qualifications: single or married teaching couples 
preferred. Age range 26-40. 

Scale 1 posts: Degree plus RS A pre paratory certificate 
with one yearb TEFL experience; 

Scale 2 posts: RSA Dip. TEFL plus two years' TEFL 
• experience! 

Scale 3 posts: Degree or Cert. Ed. plus R8A Dip. TEFL 
and two years' experience or PGCE 
TEFL and at least one year’s TEFL 
experience. 

Salary: Scale 1: £6076 -£0250- £0600 

Scale 2: £0760 -£7000 -£7200 
Scale3; £7600 -£7760 -£8000. 
Benefits: all salaries tax free. Tourist class airfares at 
beginning and end of contract. Baggage allowance up to 
£300 On outward journey and £300 on return Journey. 
Accommodation subsidy. Initial grant of £200. Grant of 
£160 towards UK medical Insurance. £360 per annum 
towards voluntary contributions to superannuation/ 
national insurance. 

Contract: two years with the British council, renewable 
by mutual consent 

Closing date fbr Applications: 12 June 1986. 

Reflarencel 86 D. 146-16 1TH. • 

Fbr farther details and an application form, please 
write, quoting the post reference number to: Overseas 
Educational Appointments Department, The British 
Connell, BO-81 Tottenham Court Road, London W1P0DT. 


: •*Tlu' 
British 
Council 


• • • 


UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

DEPARTMENT OF 
BUILDING AND 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited for teaching appointments randno 
from Lectureships to Associate Professorships from cand! 
dates with suitsbls academic and professional quafflfcafora 
and practical experience In Building, Quantity Surveying or 
Urban Estate Management. 

Candidates should have a minimum of three years relevant 
experience after graduation and/or aome full-time teaching 
experience In the following areas: * 

Construction Science and Technology 
Construction and Project Management 
Maintenance Management 
Quantity Surveying 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer S$3O,60O- 63^70 

Senior Lecturer S$57,690 - 101 ,930 

Associate Professor S$89,300 - 123,000 

STGE1 = S$2.70 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's 
qualifications, experience and the level of appointment 
offered. 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the Univer- 
sity’s Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the stall 
member and the University are each required to contribute at 
the present rate of 26% of his salary, the contlbutlon of the 
staff member and the University being subject to a maximum 
of S$ 1 ,260 per month and S$1,760 per month respectively. 
The sum standing to the staff member's credit In the Fund Is 
tax-free and may be withdrawn when the staff member leaves 
Slngapore/Malaysla permanently. 

Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits may 
Include: a settllng-ln allowance of S$1 ,000 (single) or S$2, 000 
(married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging from 
S$100 to S$216 p.a., education allowance for up to three 
children, subject to a maximum of S$1 0,000 per annum per 
child, passage assistance and baggage allowance lor (he 
transportation of personal effects to Singapore. Stall mem- 
bers may undertake consultation work, subject to the approval 
of the University, and retain consultation fees up to a 
maximum of 80% of their grass annual emoluments h any 
one year. 

Application forma and further Information on terms and 
conditions of Service may be obtained from: 

The Director HUS Overseas Office 

Personnel Department o/o Singapore High Commission 

National University of In London, S Chesham Street 

Singapore London 8W1 

Kant Ridge U.K. 

Singapore 0511 Tel: (01) 235-4562 

fTozm 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFFVACANCIES: KAMUZU 
COLLEGE OF NURSING 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates twite 
following posts tenable from September/October 1986 -ofMjoon 
thereafter as possible - at Kamuzu College of Nursing, UlongwM 
constituent College of the University of Malawi. 



Assistant Lecturers/Lecturers/Senior 
Lecturers In Medical Surgical Nursing • 

The eucce88ful applicants will be required to teach courses ir iCjJJJ 
Nuralng and Nursing Science In a programme leading totheevra™ 
a 3-year Diploma In Nuralng, followed by a one-year Certfflcaw 
Midwifery, • ,, itinVre 

Candidates must possess a good Bachelor's Degree in Nurero^ 
preferably an MSo Irian appropriate field, as well as teaching 
cflnkjril experience. 

Assistant Lecturer/Lecturer/Senior 
Lecturer In Psychiatric Nursing I 

The successful applicant will be required to teach courses 
and Qllntoal Science In a orooramme leading to the award 




Candidates must have a good Bachelor's Degree In 
preferably an MSo In an appropriate field, as well ae teaOTj, 'n 
clinical. gxp^tetige,..- , .... . - ■ 

Assistant Lecturer/Lecturer/Senior 

Lecturer In Biology ■' y, 'j tlrtnff 

The successful applicant will be required to ,te^; 
doureea In at least three of the tallowing aubfotfMl) ffSK ins 


Phyalotogy, (3) Mfcroblolog,. , - . . . . 

programme 1 leading , to the award bf a 3-year Diploma .i 
followed by. a on^year Certificate in Midwifery. 
Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In eWte 
Zoology, plus preferably an MSo In an appropriate flew, 
some-teaching experience. 


ivinw«0u ujr ,a uiujrywoi yvruiiucup in rvuuwiioiy. nj^wivcr 

Candidates must possess agood Honours Degree In either ^ 

- nine waa ht rihht en tlQa lii rate annfnnrlflTA nfitGi W n 


wvnrw iwwpirg , • * * JJI 1 

Salary apalee tot non-domlclled staff (including ekpatriste fr r | 
lion), taxable in Malawi:. 


Assistant Lecturer 
Lecturer" ■ 
Senior LCoturer . 


K 5,699 -K 6,174 

K 0,070 - illdfS 
K10.652 - K13.110 


Family passages, various allowanoea, biennial pvorawaa ^ j 

K rtly-fu|nlahed housing In Lilongwe, as tfeil a8aJS%t^_ , • j 
ty for an Initial Contract of 22 morwia and 25% for 3-A ^ j 

AppjfoaHora should reach the Registrar, Ur^relty irfJ^J^jfiy 
Box 278. Zomba. Malawi, aa ebon as possible, andnrtJ^^w 
Jwe1985, arid aiiQuId Inolude a full curriculum vitae. 
names ana addressee of three referees.- 
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Principal Director 

TTM (Mtabums CouncS te saohing to mrke an oppotnlmon! to the 
posHJoii ot Principal Director from April I OSS, on tho retirement of 
(he present incumbent. Dr W R Longworth 

inhume is a mulll-'cvsl Institution eriuntod in Hawthorn. ? km 
trtfn iha carUro of Melbourne It compnaea the Swinburne Inatl- 
lute ot TechnctoflY and the Swinburne Col logo ol Technical and 
Further Education. These teaching tfivlalana am supported by an 
Educational Services DMaion and nn Adminlalraltva Drvtalon 

The hulitule has approximately 8000 atudenta onroUod tutr-Umo 
and part-Vrmr in uprtatgraduaie end put-graduate courses In 
Appltd Science. Art Arta, Business end Engineering The Col- 
tsge ot Terfinical and Further Education conducts (durum In 
BuddbS). SuainaaB. General Studies and Engineering, and has 
tpprerfnaiety 4000 atudenls enrolled tullrtfma and part-time in 
comet *1 the para-profasBlonal, technician and trade levels 

The PK'ctpal Director Is the Chief Exocullvo ol the institution and 
Is responsible lo Council, ol which ho/aho ra a mombar, tor the 
conduct ol iha academic, administrative and financial business of 
lha kntPtutlon. The salary for the position la determined by the 
Aqedamto Salaries Trtbuna! end la currently A$S3.087 pa. There 
are anodatod benefits The appotnimont may boon ellharaper- 
minarl or contract oas». 

Pareoni fntaraeted in applying for (he pootdon. or anyone able 
to prapon names (qr consideration, are fnvtted to writs In 
conume to the President. Mb N P Watson. Appkconta are 
njad to fumtah a full curriculum vitae together wflh the names 
dtvee referees. Applcafana will close on the 12th Jiiy teas. 
The Cwnd reaervaa the right to accept applications at a later 
dete or to (I fa portion by Invttetton. Further particulars ot lha 
appotritmant may be obtained from Mr P Helheririgtoa The 
AaaodtUon of Commonwealth Universities, at tho address 
bdow. Separate apptteationo should be todgad slmuitanaously 
«Wr The AmWon ot Conimonwaatth UrttvarslHea, and direct 
lo Mnbuma ai the folowtog addreeaea: , 


MrNPWatson 
prwidwitof Council 
Swfnbuma Limited 
PO Box 218 
HawthOm- 
VtftarW3t22 
AUSTRALIA 


Mr P Hetherlngton 
ThBAssodallonof 
Corwnonweallh UrtvaratUea 
John Foster House 
30 Gordon Spears 
London WCtHOPF 
ENGLAND UK 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

CHEMICAL/ 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING 

A 3 year postgraduate scholarship Is offered for studies 
leading to a PhD In the field of water-pollution transport In 
graundwjtgji systems. In particular, studies are lo be per- 
formed on the transport of contaminants in proceased oil 
shale dumps. The candidate should have an honours degree 
In science, mathematics or engineering. Experience In one or 
more of the following areas , would be an advantage: 

— Numerical modelling of saturated and unsaturated flow 
systems using Unite element techniques. 

-r Modelling ot sorption phenomena (ton exchange, adsorp- 
tion, desorption). 

— Construction and/or operation of laboratory leaching 
columns and/or flatd leaching experiments. 

STIPEND: An attractive tax-free stipend will be offered to the 
successful candidate. Some support for relocation and 
expenses will also be given. 

Fbr further enquiries contact R.R.F. Bell, Department of 
Chemical Engineering, University of Queensland, St. 
Lucia, 4077, Australia. Phone (07) 377 2008. Closing 
date: 7th June, 1985. Ref. 19485. (12515). 

(70SS6) 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
FACULTY OF ARTS 
DURBAN 

Applies! Inna am Invited from suitably 
ijuaiHlad persons raganSeas ol am, 
raflgion. race, colour or national origin 
for appointment aa soon aa posable, 
preferably by I January 1088, to the 
postal 

PROFESSOR OF ZULU 
LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

The appointee wfii preferably be one 
with senior academic qualifications in 
the Paid who comUrws a knowledge oT 
modem theoretical develop ments in 
rataUon to African languages and to 
Zulu In particular. Practical experience 
ol organising and teaching courses for 
tain mother-tongue and non-mother- 
tongue a pea Vara ol Zulu would be a 
daetrabla nddlional quaJAcafon. 

The appointment carries- an attract- 
ive « alary portage, end five commenc- 
ing salary will be determined according 
to the qualtflaatlom and/or experience 
ol lha auorasstut appHcani 
Application torma, (uiftiar parUouteraet 
Die post and IntormaUon on pension, 
medical old. group Insurance, stab bur- 
aary, housing loon and subsidy 
■efnmes, tong leave conditions and 
IreveUIng expenses on I tret appoint- 
ments are obtainable from lha 
Becretary, 8gulh African Untvwsrbei 
Office, Chlcheatar House. 278 High 
Holbein, London WCW THE or tire 
Registrar, University ol Nalal, King 
Qsorga V Avenue, Durban. South 
Africa, 4001, with whom application! , 
on lha prescribed form, must ba 
lodged nol later then S July 1B8S. 
quoting the reference D3&B5. 

(70117) 


UNITtoD ITATII. Academic 

R oaltlone at unlvaraltlaa, col- 
ige, and other inatttutiona 
of hlatior and furCtiet- aduca- 
tion ira rooulek-ly aval labia In 
moat aubjact arena In all parta 
of tho united Staton. For 
Information aa aubaorlptlona 
lo a monthly Bulletin provid- 
ing detail* an position* wrlla 
ta Ovarian* Aoadamfo Opnor- 
tbilltlea, B4S EbiC SHIh 
Btreit, Brooklyn. New York 
.11810, USA. <5o4l H) H14 
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